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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE 

Research into the history of the Indo-European race 
— a missing link between the latest Sanskrit and the 
earliest Babylonian records — has always had a great 
fascination for me, and, I think, for most students and 
lovers of history. 

When, therefore, a few years ago a copy of von 
Ihering's Vorgeschichte der Indo-Europaer was put 
into my hands, I hastened to read it, although I 
rather feared that it might be another of the 
numerous attempts which have been made to estab- 
lish the descent of the Aryan by linguistical methods. 
To my surprise and delight, I found that von 
Ihering had based his hypotheses far more often 
upon facts and upon customs than on mere words 
and expressions. For whatever philology may have, 
and has, done for our knowledge of hitherto unknown 
phases in the existence of nations, sometimes, unless 
strongly corroborated by extraneous evidence, it cannot 
be denied that errors have been made. 

Some savants tell us now that the entire theory of 
the descent of the European of to-day from the 
Aryan is an absolute error. This is not the place 
for me to discuss the probabilities of the correctness 
of an attempt to demolish the work of many decades 
of laborious study. All I can say is, that even to those 
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who do not believe in the Aryan descent, von Ihering s 
practical method and lawyer-like way of arguing must 
appeal Von Ihering was a wonderfully versatile man. 
A Professor of Roman Law — one of the greatest 
authorities on the subject that ever lived — he devoted 
much of his spare time to the study of ancient 
history, principaDy of those customs pertaining to 
law which seemed to him incongruous with the state 
of civilization which the Romans of that period had 
reached ; and this work is the outcome of his 
researches. 

The translation of a scientific work is at all times 
difficult. In this case it was particularly so, owing 
to the krge number of technical expressions, and 
also to the fact that, unfortunately, von Ihering died 
before he could revise the MS. or proofe. 

Still, I hope that the perusal of these pages may 
be as interesting to the reader as the work of translation 
has been to me. 

A. DRUCKER. 
89a, Curzon Street, W. 
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INTRODUCTION xi 

civilization which other nations of Asia already 
possessed Recent comparative philology has estab- 
lished beyond doubt the £Eu^t that all the civilized 
nations of Europe became separated from it in distant 
prehistoric times. At one time they talked the same 
language as the mother -nation ; and only after the 
separation of the daughter-nation from the mother- 
nation, the severance into branches, the consequent 
independence of their development, and contact with 
nations speaking different dialects, do we find that 
extraordinary divergence of language which from the 
first historical existence of those nations distinguishes 
the separate idioms from the tongue of the mother- 
nations, and obscures the origind unity to all but 
the philologist. 

One of the most brilliant scientific discoveries of the 
nineteenth century is that which traced the descent of 
all Indo-European nations from the Aryans. Tl^e first 
result, consisting of extraordinarily valuable discoveries 
respecting both the historical development of the 
several languages, and the growth of language 
generally, belongs to philology. But it was soon 
seen that these linguistic discoveries contained also 
historical discoveries. 

The language of a nation comprises all that the 
nation calls its own. Existence of a word implies 
existence of the thing it designates; absence of the 
word means absence of the thing. Language is the 
true image of fact. Guided by language, it has been 
possible to find out what part of their civilization the 
Aryan daughter - nations took with them on their 
sedation from the mother-nation. and what part 
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they acquired only later. When an expression is the 
same in all or at any rate in most of the daughter- 
languageSy whilst it is unknown to the mother-language, 
it justifies the assumption that the thing (institution 
or idea) has come to the separate nations when they 
were still together ; if it occurs in only one or another 
language, we may conclude that it has become known 
to ^e Lkon only after the sepaxation. 

It must be admitted that much of what was thought 
to have been discovered by this means has proved 
incorrect. Some, trying to give us as worthy fore- 
fathers as possible, have so exaggerated the degree 
of civilization of the mother-nation that it cannot 
pass criticism ; and, in my opinion, great credit is 
due to Victor Hehn for having forcibly exposed the 
intangible character of many hasty conclusions thus 
arrived at. 

Philology and history must go hand in hand. By a 
comparison of the institutions which we find amongst 
the Indo-European nations at the time of their first 
appearance in history, history must decide what part 
belonged to them before their separation, and what 
part is to be accredited to each separate nation. The 
comparative history of law in particular supplies us 
with explanations, and although research in this direc- 
tion has only just commenced, it has already shown 
important results. In my opinion, certain facts, which 
I will presently specify, may now be considered to 
have been proved. 

My profession — that of Roman Law— caused me to 
study the ancient history of the European nations. I 
desired to clearly discover how the Romans treated 
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those legal institatioiis which they had derived from the 
original nation — ^what they kept and what they altered. 
I made these investigations not so much because I 
expected that any special fact would have been of 
special importance for me (however interesting it 
might be to the historian of law), as on account 
of conclusions at which I thought I might be able 
to arrive with regard to the characteristics of the 
Eoman nation. Greeks and ancient Teutons preserved 
the Aryan institution of ordeal ; the Romans did 
not — ^why was this? Teutons and Slavs kept the 
Aryan system of communal property, even of 
arable land ; the Romans did not — why not ? 
On the other hand, by no other Indo-European 
nation have so many institutions dating from 
primitive times been maintained as by the Romans, 
who afford, as I wiU show later on, a perfect mine of 
knowledge of past ages. Thus we find a totally 
different action in each of the two cases : in the one, 
an entire breach with the past; in the other, its 
careful preservation. One cannot but inquire how this 
apparent discrepancy is to be accounted for. The first 
legal achievement the Roman mind accomplished was 
practically a criticism of the legal institutions of the 
mother-nation : it was a feat of Hercules in his cradle. 

All that we can establish by the aid of philology is 
the descent of the Indo-Europeans from the Aryans, 
from which follows community of language and of 
certain institutions. All the rest is wrapped in 
darkness. We are not told the locality of the mother- 
nation, when the emigration took place, what time 
elapsed before the different Indo-European nations 
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settled, by what path they wandered, or whether they 
separated in their origintd country or later. 

Scientific research in this direction finishes at one 
end with the mother-nation and begins at the other 
with the appearance in history of the different 
branches of the daughter-nations. It is considered 
that the gap which is formed by the interv«d cannot 
be filled up. It is like a stream lost in the earth, 
which after a long subterranean course reappears at 
another place. If it came out as it had gone in, we 
should not concern ourselves much about its under- 
ground career; but when it emerges we find that it 
has entirely changed its appearance. At first an 
insignificant rivulet scarcely able tx> drive small mills, 
it his now acquired a force ihich casts aside everything 
in its way ; several large rivers have emerged from the 
one little stream. In the place of the Aryan, the 
European has appeared, of a type totally distinct from 
the Asiatic. Whence this change? Is it due to the 
European territory ? Is it the land — i.e. the soil, the 
climate, and the physical configuration — which has 
created the European? But the European differs in 
Greece and in Germany, in Italy and in England and 
Scandinavia. And yet the European type is seen 
equally throughout all Indo-European nations. It is 
not Europe which has made the European ; it is the 
European who has made Europe. He has become 
European during his time of migration, not only 
because it lasted over a long period, but because the 
conditions of the migration necessitated his energy. 
The peaceable Aryan herdsman became changed into 
a warrior compelled to fight for every foot of soil until 
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he found the land where he settled pennanently ; this 
perpetual readiness for fight created the man who was 
destined to produce on the stage of Europe the second 
act in the history of the world. During the hidden 
period of the migration, not enlightened by any rays 
of information, the future of Europe was preparing 
itself; it is the darkness of birth. The Hindu and 
the European of to-day differ greatly, and yet they 
are children of one and the same mother, twin brothers 
who originally were exactly alike. But one of them, 
the elder, heir to his father's estate, remained at home, 
whilst the next-born, who was thrown upon his own 
resources, went to sea, crossing every ocean, braving 
every danger. Should he return after many years he 
would not recognize his twin brother : life has made 
such totally different beings of them. 

Life at sea requires arrangements as different from 
those on land as the life of the Indo-Europeans on the 
march required as compared with that of those at home. 
Under the guidance of historical connecting-links 
which, as will be seen, are by no means slender, and 
are— I hop^ to prove this— available for my purpose, 
I will also show the irrefragable necessities which 
accompanied the migration. I intend to sketch the 
conditions, arrangements, and episodes of the migratory 
period, to follow the Indo-European on his march, to 
consider the moral influences of the period upon his 
habits and character, to show the type of the European 
as contrasted with that of the Asiatic, and to prove 
how this change was brought about. To me personally 
it is the most valuable result which my researches have 
yielded. I am indebted to it for the explanation of a 
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question which I have in vain attempted to solve by 
consulting historical works : " Wherein lies the origin 
of the European's individuality, which is undoubtedly 
the cause of the whole development occurring on the 
soil of Europe ? " 

I hope further (in the Fifth Book, "The Second 
Home of the Indo-Europeans '') to demonstrate that 
the emigrants who until then had formed one solid 
nation, ignorant of agriculture, encountered another 
nation which did understand it, which nation they 
conquered and placed in a condition unknown to the 
parent-nation, a condition which, after the separation, 
was maintained amongst all European nations— the 
condition of bondage. I lay the seat of this nation 
in the regions between the Dnieper, the Dniester, and 
the Danube. Here the wandering nation rested for 
centuries, untU, owing to imperfect methods of 
agriculture (especially insufficient manuring), the land 
became unfit for feeding the largely-increased popula- 
tion, and there recurred the same necessity which 
previously arose in the original home— the enforced 
emigration of a part of the nation. But the relief 
was only temporary ; after a time emigration became 
again indispensable ; and those " blood-lettings '' were 
repeated periodically. Many of the masses of popula- 
tion which migrated may have perished; others 
succeeded in fighting their way onwards and making 
a permanent home. Here we are face to face with the 
fact of the separation of the Indo- Europeans into 
different nations. 

Historical tradition cannot tell us anything about 
them. In the Sixth Book I will endeavour to trace 
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whether anything can be adduced to enlighten, to some 
extent, the darkness which envelops the formation of 
the European nations, in the first place respecting the 
succession in which they branched off from the main 
nation. I have limited myself to the five nations 
which are of importance in the history of civilization 
— ^the Greeks, the Latins, the Celts, the Teutons, and 
the Slavs ; the Illyrians and the Letts are of no 
interest in this regard. My opinion is that the four 
first nations detached themselves in the order named, 
whilst the Slavs stayed at home and only gradually, 
without separation, spread themselves towards the 
North and the West. 

The second point to which I wish to pay attention 
is the question, Whence comes the difference between 
those five nations? (Book VIL) The five national 
types which they represent cannot be the result of 
chance; there must have been causes to bring about 
their diversity, and it remains to be seen whether 
what we know of them does not suffice to enable us 
to ascertain those causes. 

Th^t is the end of the work. As will appear firom 
this summary, a very great part of it is taken up 
with a problem to which scientific research has hitherto 
been scarcely devoted at all, Le. to fill up the existing 
gap between the departure of the Indo- Europeans 
firom their home and their appearance on European 
soil as separate nations; in short, the period of 
their migration. Although some of the arguments 
I intend to adduce may be very problematical, I feel 
confident that there wUl be abundance of them, and 
that alone will be sufficient to recompense me for my 
excursion into regions almost entirely unexplored. 
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No doubt much has escaped me; but I hope my 
eflForts will incite others who have the command 
of more linguistic and historic knowledge than I 
possess to follow the path I have taken. It is certain 
that on that road lies a problem which science 
cannot dismiss with a single Ignorahimus; science 
must attack it; and if philologists and historians 
combine for that purpose there will be no lack of 
results. The pre -history of Europe will not be 
confined to narrating the &ct that the Indo-Europeans 
are descended from the Aryans, and that they took 
with them many of the institutions of their native 
country; but it will, as a second and historically 
much more important part, give details of the 
migration-period, and show what that period made 
of them, viz. the real history of the " culture-nations " 
of Europe. What the parent-nation gave them was 
only the dough out of which the migration formed them. 
In the First Book I shall devote my attention to 
the parent-nation. Whilst in the succeeding books 
I have had to depend entirely upon myself, in this 
one I have enjoyed the advantage of being able to 
avail myself of the researches of others ; yet I believe 
I shall from time to time be able to assist and amplify 
them. So far as lay within my powers I have tried 
to master them, but I have considered it unnecessary 
to verify them by quotations. Everyone has a right 
to use the common property of science without in- 
curring the risk of being accused of appropriating 
what belongs to others. However, I have duly 
quoted where I found the matter in question treated 
by one or a few authors only, and where I wanted 
the support of expert authority. 
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THE NATIVE COUNTRY 

§ 2. Indo-European tradition Jhas preserved as little recol- 
lection of the migration -period as of its original home. 
Whatever can be ascertained on this point is derived from 
learned fabrications of later times, and is therefore without 
any valua^ The prevailing opinion is that the original home 
of the Aryans was in Ancient Bactria (Central Asia), where, 
according to the accoimts of the ancients, there was a nation 
called " Arii," and a country known as "Aria." Others suggest 
the Danubian Principalities, Germany, or Russia, even Northern 
Siberia, which last suggestion would certainly most simply 
explain the Aryan emigration from their original home.' I 
follow the prevailing opinion. The testimony derived from 
the ancients as to the original home of the Arii is, to my mind, 
confirmed by many strong proofs, amongst which I would 
mention, firstly, the climate, and, secondly, the fact that the 
sea and salt were unknown to the Aryan nation. 

^ For instance, the North Germanic fable in which Odin is snppofied to have 
come with the Asen fix)m Asia (Asen, Ada !) ; and the Roman iEneas legend. 
The tradition that the Germans came from Russia to Germany is the only one to 
which I attach any value. See Book V. 

' A careful selection of these different vievrs and the grounds for their 
acceptance will be found in O. Sghradbr's Spmchverglciehung und UrgetehichU 
(pp. 117-149). Jena, 1888. [English translation, mb, tit. Prehistoric AnHquUies 
of the Aryan Peoples. Lond. 1890.] 

B 
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THE CLIMATE. 

The ancient Aryans lived in a hot zone. If this can be 
proved, we must exclude Europe. It has already been proved 
by others that their cattle wintered in the open, which is 
possible only in a hot zone. In a cold zone cattle require a 
stable for protection, hay for food, and straw for litter. These 
expressions, however, are wanting to the Aryan mother-tongue, 
which is a positive proof that the things themselves did not 
exist It was only when the parent-nation came to colder 
r^ons that shelter for the cattle and hay and straw for their 
sustenance had to be provided. The Greek fable of Hercules 
carries the stable back to remote times (stable of Augeas) ; but 
among the Aryans we search for it in vain. 

Three further proofs, which hitherto have escaped notice, 
I venture to add to this argument. The first I take from the 
dress of the Aryans, which consisted of the leather apron.^ 
The second is the time of the year when they left their homes 
— the beginning of March. And the third is their limitation 
of the time of their wanderings to the three vernal months — 
March, April, and May. 

1. The LcatJicr Apron, 

I take the fact that this apron formed the dress of the 
ancient Aryans from the description given by the Roman 
lawyer Gains (iii. 192, 193) of the house -search for stolen 
articles — *^furtum lido et lance conceptum" An astonishing 
number of early customs and habits has been preserved in 
Soman ceremonial usages, as will be shown by a variety of 
examples. In my opinion, thie ceremony of the house-search 
is one of them. It consisted in the following : The person who 
had been robbed, clad only in an apron {lidum)^ and carrying 
an empty dish (lanx), proceeded to the house of the accused 
in order to institute the search. The dish is of no interest 

^ I have mentioned this conclusive proof regarding the original home of the 
Aiyacs in Geid des Hhniaehen JRfichts, vol. ii. (Sid edition, 1874), p. 159, note 
2M)9. In the text I give my reasons more elaborately. 

' Oaiub, iiL 198, ** Cmuuti genus quo neeessariae paries teyerentur." 
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here — its object was obviously to show that something had 
to be fetched, and this could not be more clearly represented 
than by an empty dish or an empty basket, and it is met 
with only in the Soman form of house-search. The apron is 
found also amongst the Greeks, but in somewhat altered shape, 
viz., as a long hairy shirt, just as with the North Grcrmans.^ 
It appears, therefore, that we here have a custom well known 
to the Indo-Europeans before the separation. It is impossible 
that the North Grermans coidd have taken the shape of their 
apron from either Greeks or Eomans, or vict versa. It is 
equally certain, I take it, that the Graeco- Roman was the 
original shape, which the North Germans adapted to their 
colder climate. Had the shirt been the original shape, the 
Greeks and Bomans woidd have had no necessity to exchange 
it for the apron. 

But what had the apron to do with the house-search ? The 
common idea (which I too at first held) was that it prevented 
the wearer from secreting the stolen article under his clothes. 
If it was found upon him, the accused had, in accordance with 
Roman law, to pay a fine of four times its value; therefore 
care had to be taken lest the searcher himself should bring 
the supposed stolen article, hidden under his own clothes, into 
the house, in order to find it there again.- But was it necessary 
to appear naked for this purpose ? Why was it needed where 
the theft was of something that could not possibly have been 
hidden under the clothes, as, for instance, stolen cattle or a 
lance? According to the general terms of Roman law, the 
custom had to be observed in that case as much as in others. 
But even where it concerned articles which could be hidden 
under the clothes — the ancients hardly possessed any : jewels, 
gold and silver articles did not yet exist — wherefore, even then, 
this nakedness ? They might have secured the same certainty 
of detection by carefully searching the person. The best proof 

' In Old-Slavonic Law I have, with the limited means at my disposal, been 
unable to discover it ; this point I commend to the historians of Slavonic law. 

' According to Gaius, iiL 193, the dish was supposed to be connected with 
this: ** Ut mamiiha oocupanHs nihil svXffieiiUur" 
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that this latter proceeding was considered sufficient by the 
Romans lies in the fact that yet another form of house-search 
was known to them. I will call it, in contradistinction to the 
former (the Aryan), the Eoman form ; in which, by permission 
of the accused, the accuser appeared clothed. To make him 
readily compliant a premium was granted, reducing the fine 
from four times the value of the stolen article (as in the Aryan 
form) to three times its value. It was a " feeler," thrown out 
with true Roman shrewdness. A man who feared discovery 
gladly accepted the proposal ; as, at the worst, he would get 
oflf with the threefold tine. If he were innocent, he rejected 
it ; in return for the unjust accusation, he had the satisfaction 
of seeing his adversary depart without having effected his 
purpose — of seeing him naked, jeered at, and laughed at by 
an expectant crowd ; and it may be supposed that in this 
case the house-search, being fruitless on the face of it, would 
be abandoned at the outset. Imagine a noble Roman com- 
pelled to appear naked before the eyes of the populace ! All 
Rome would have hastened to the spot to witness the 
spectacle. 

The fact also that the person in quest of the missing 
property brought with him witnesses, for whom the obligation 
to appear naked did not exist, shows how little was thought 
of the danger of secreting the articles under the clothes. Had 
such danger really existed, the witnesses also would have had 
to appear naked; for what would it have availed to prevent 
the principal from hiding anything, if his assistants had not 
been similarly treated ? If it were considered unnecessary 
for the witnesses to appear unclad, a personal search being 
sufficient guarantee, why did not this course hold good for 
the principal as well ? 

I believe I have now sufficiently shown that no definite 
object was to be gained by retaining the old form of house- 
searcL In no way supported by practical means (the second 
form of house-search fully answering every purpose), it could 
only have increased the difficulties of the search to an extent 
which virtually excluded persons of rank, and rendered the 
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application of the law to them practically impossible. The 
true view is this : The leather apron was the usual dress of the 
ancient Aryans, as it still is of the common Hindu.^ This 
form, therefore, belongs to the class of the " residuaries," as 
I usually call them' — institutions primarily necessitated by 
actual circumstances of life, and preserved merely as empty 
forms for certain occasional usage after the progress of 
civilization has long discarded, as fossils of antiquity, their 
employment in ordinary life. 

If I have hit upon the correct view, the apron acquires the 
dignity of a certificate of origin of the Indo-European ; and it 
is as strong a proof as the wintering of the cattle in the open. 
Should it be asked in which climate a nation has lived where 
the people went naked and the cattle spent the winter in the 
open, the reply would, of course, be : In a very hot climate. 

2. Tht Time of Leaving their Homes. 

The Aryans left their homes in the beginning of March, as 
1 will prove later on (§§ 37, 38) — according to the Roman 
tradition of the Vesta worship, on the 1st of March. This 
settles the question of the climate of their original home. Had 
their homes been situated in a moderate zone, the Aryans 
would never, of their own free will, have made their exodus so 
early ; they would have delayed it, if not until May, at any 
rate until the middle of April. At that time the weather in 
tlie moderate zone is still very raw: the snow has scarcely 
melted ; the cattle have a difficulty in finding food ; the damp 
soil would considerably increase the difficulties of the march 
aud the struggles with the enemy. Camping out with wife 
and child, as the majority would undoubtedly have had to do, 
would have been quite impossible.' At the beginning of March, 

* Vide Rich. Garbe's Leben der Hindus : Westekmann's Monatih^fle^ Vol. 
68 (1890), April, p. 114. 

' Oeist des rom. Jteehta, iii p. 50, where several instanceB are given. 

* We know from the rite of servare de coelo ({ 50) that the general slept at 
night in a tent ; the same may have been the case with others occupying 
prominent positions — e.^., officers, priests, augurs, kc. ; but the common people 
certainly would not have burdened themselves with tents. 
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therefore, the weather must have been wann enough to enable 
them to travel ; the snow long since melted ; the roads dry ; 
and camping-out made possible without risk to health. Let us 
for a motiient imagine the home of the Aryans to have been in 
one of the European countries so often suggested — Gtermany, 
Russia, the Danubian Principalities— and ask if there they 
would have commenced their wanderings with the first days 
of March. No, — their migration was feasible only in that 
climate which limited their dress to the leather apron, that of 
Central Asia. 

3. Bestrictian of Migration to the three vemcU months. 

During their migration the Aryans always terminated their 

wanderings at the end of spring, which tradition, according to 

the Eoman Calendar, fixed for the last day of May (§ 42). 

Then commenced the building of the huts, under shelter of 

which the hot summer and the cold winter were spent; and 

the wanderers did not again set forth until the following Ist of 

March. The year was divided into two parts : campaigning in 

spring (the ver sacrwm of the Romans), and resting in summer 

aixd winter. Autumn was as yet unknown. Why this sus- 

pexision of the march during summer? I can find no other 

T&ei&on than that the heat was too great to permit of travelling. 

Bmxt> that again applies only to a hot climate. In a more 

texxxperate zone the inclement month of March would certainly 

heL^yre been replaced by the month of June. What the heat of 

saxxxmer meant to them we see plainly expressed in the Aryan 

myth of the fire-spitting dragon— i.e., the scorching sun — 

aga^inst whom Indra, the Eain God, does battle. As this myth 

ia found also amongst the Scandinavians in the fai- North (with 

wtxom. however, it cannot possibly have originated), it shows 

th^tt> it came to them from the Aryans; and this alone is 

8u:rftcjient proof that the home of the Indo- Europeans was 

sif^uxAted in the hot zone.^ 



merit of having fiwt drawn attention to this proof belongs to Hans vou 
Wc^X^^'^/n the ZeUm^r far Vmerp^cholo<rie, A iw 286. Reviewed by 
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The four facts enumerated, viz., the wintering of the cattle 
in the open, the leather apron, the commencement of the 
wandering on the 1st of March, and its suspension on the last 
day of May, all tend to the conclusion that the home of the 
Aryans was in the hot zone ; there is consequently no ground 
for doubting the credibility of the accounts of the ancients 
upon the question of the original home of the AriL One very 
strong argument respecting the exact determination of their 
home is, I think, the ignorance of salt among the Aryans. 
According to Victor Hehn,^ this has been indubitably proved. 
To the Aryan mother-nation, as also to the Iranic daughter- 
nation, salt, in name and in substance, was unknown. It is 
evident from the terms used amongst them (dfXf, sal; 60th., 
salt; Germ., salz; Slav., skUina; Old Slav., soli; Old Irish, 
saJaan), which they evidently learnt from the original in- 
habitants, that they became acquainted with salt only during 
their wanderings.^ It is clear from the fact that the Aryans 
did not know anything about salt, that their home could not 
have been situated in the neighbourhood of the salt mines west 
of Iran; otherwise they must necessarily have been familiar 
with it. The home of the Aryan nation must therefore be 
sought several d^ees to the east. But even this considerable 
distance would not, I think, have been sufficient to prevent salt 
from penetrating thither. There must have been some other 
natural insurmountable barrier which prevented its progress; 
I can imagine only some lofty mountain range which from 
time immemorial surrounded the Aryans as with prison walls, 
and cut them ofif from all intercourse with the outer world. 
This territory is found on the northern slope of the Himalayas, 
in what is now called the Hindu Kush. Here the Aryans have 
lived for many centuries, thrown upon their own resources, and 
cut ofif from all communication with other nations of different 
languages and different civilizations. That they did not dwell, 
as some maintain, upon the heights, where the temperature is 
low, but rather in the lower districts, among th^ valleys^ hills, 

1 Das Salz: eitu kuUurhittariache slttdie. Berlin, 1873. 
3 Where ? yide Hehn, Dot Salz, p. 19. 



II. 

CIVILIZATION OF THE ARYANS 

§ 3. It is of far greater interest to ascertain the degree of 
culture possessed by the Aryan mother-nation, the external 
institutions, and the moral views held, than to attempt to find 
its original home. I do not hold the often -asserted theory 
which attributes to the mother - nation a high degree of 
development, technical as well as intellectual and moral. 
Were it so, the mother-nation would have understood agri- 
culture ; would have understood the working of metals ; would 
liave dwelt in towns, and surpassed all other nations in 
civilization — all of which a close investigation disproves. A 
desire to find for ourselves most worthy ancestors seems to 
have influenced many writers. It is a kind of learned 
Chauvinism. In direct opposition to this, I fully agree with 
the other theory, which is strongly maintained by Victor Hehn ; 
and I hope to be able to adduce some further arguments in 
support of it. 

In one particular, however, the mother-nation shows a high 
degree of mental culture, which deserves our genuine ad- 
miration, and that is in its language. According to philologists, 
it is the most developed language of which we have any 
knowledge.^ 

This striking intellectual genius of the people, of which 
the Indian philosophy of the Vedic period and the later 
poetry give most brilliant evidence, is placed beyond all doubt. 
It appears, therefore, all the more strange that, where practical 

' Words of A. Schleicher in Hildbbrand's Jahrhiichcr fUr NaliowiWoownnit^ 
i. J). 404. He adds that, " according to the laws governing the life of speech, the 
people speaking this language must have existed at least ten thousand years." 

ID 
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matters were concerned, they were so little advanced. In this 
respect the Semites and the I^ptians were far ahead of them. 
At a time when the latter peoples had already a rich culture 
behind them, the Aryans still lived in their villages, knew 
nothing about towns, agriculture, or the working of metals 
for technical purposes, even for coinage. There was no 
commerce, no definite jurisdiction ; they had not even a word 
for "law." The sea, which might have brought them into 
contact with foreign and more cultured nations, they had 
never even seen, according to the view which I hold. The 
conclusion drawn from the fact that ships, or rather boats, 
were known to them, and that this proved that they had 
acquaintance with the sea, is a hasty one ; for boats are used 
also for river navigation. Powerful rivers, such as the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, which became the vital source of the most 
flourishing commerce for the Babylonians, nature had not 
given to the Aryans in the mountain district which they 
inhabited. 

I mention here cat^orically the different points character- 
izing the mother-nation, which I will subsequently work out 
more fully : 

1. The mother-nation was ignorant of agriculture ; 

2. The Aryans were shepherds ; 

3. They were settled and very numerous ; 

4. They did not live in towns ; 

5. They were unacquainted with the art of working metals; 

6. Their law was exceedingly undeveloped. 

1. No Agriculture, 

§ 4 The grounds upon which the prevailing opinion denies 
the absence of agriculture seem to me untenable; in my 
opinion, only a few of these reasons deserve our attention. 

Firstly, as to their acquaintance with certain cereals. The 
hypothesis that these must have been acquired artificially 
by cultivation is a false hypothesis ; they may have been 
gathered wild, as we pick berries that grow in the woods. 
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Secondly, as to the similarity between the Sansk. ajras; 
Ok., aypo^; Lat., ager; Goth., aki^s; Germ., Acker, But the 
assumption that ajras meant arable land is unfounded ; it 
meant pasture land (§ 5). 

Lastly, the derivation of the Gk. apwv ; Lat, arare ; 
Goth., a?7an = to plough, from the Sansk. root ar. This root, 
however, has not the meaning of ploughing, but of dividing; 
the two nouns in the mother-tongue (ari<ra = oar, aritar^ 
oarsman, preser\'ed in the old Swed. ar= oar or rudder) do 
not apply to the division of land, but of water — navigation ; 
which, as the similarity of the Sansk. iiau, nav, with vaS^, 
fuivi8 = hoa.tf shows, was at that time already known to the 
mother-nation. In this sense of rowing, these two expressions 
have been preserved in 6peTi79= oarsman, T/^iJ/pj;? = trireme, ratis 
= raft. 

The plough became known to the Aryans only after the 
separation of the daughter - nation. They themselves trace 
their acquaintance with it back to the subjugated people, the 
A9vin, who, according to the Eig Veda, " by sowing cereals with 
the plough brought great prosperity to the Aryans,^ This is 
confirmed by the fact that the expression for it, t;rAa = wolf, 
te., the wild animal tearing up the ground, is not found in 
any of the daughter-tongues. But the expression is familiar 
to all the daughter-lcmguages ; ^ and this shows that the Indo- 
Europeans became acquainted with the plough at a time when 
they had not yet sepai-ated. They described it by using the 
expression which, in the parent language, stands for oar: as 
the oar divides the water, so the plougli divides the land. In 
addition to this expression, we find amongst the Slavs and 
Germans pliigu, plmgeSy Pfiug ; this must have been the term 
used by the people from whom they learnt agriculture. Just 
fis the language of the Aryans possesses no expression for 
*' plough," so it has none either for '' autumn " ; of the seasons, 

' Heinrich Zimmsb, AUindisehes Leben. Berlin, 1879, p. 235. 

' Gk., dp&rpo¥; Lat., aratrum; Old Norse, aror ; Gelt (Irish), arathar And 
plaum-^MraU (for the two-wheeled plough with iron cutter later introduced into 
Gaul). HxHN, Daa Sak, p. 457. 
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it distinguishes only "summer" («awia)^ and "winter" (hima). 
Autumn has no meaning to the shepherd; there is nothing 
to induce him to separate it from the other seasons; it 
brings him nothing special. In a hot climate, where the 
cattle winter in the open, no particular season has any 
predominance ; all are alike. But to the farmer it is dififerent : 
he recognizes two quiet seasons without much occupation, 
summer and winter ; and two busy seasons, spring and autumn, 
the time for sowing the seed and for reaping the harvest. 
The introduction of a word for autumn is a sure sign of the 
introduction of agriculture ; its absence, with a people of such 
cultivated speech as the Aryans were, is an equally sure sign 
of a mere shepherd -life. Autumn is the time of blessing, 
of joy, and festivity; a nation that knows it possesses a 
separate expression for it. The expressions for " autumn " 
in the Indo-European languages, as their variety shows, 
have been developed, after their separation, amongst them- 
selves.* 

Another argument for the hypothesis that agriculture was 
unknown to the Aryans will be pointed out (§ 39) when I come 
to speak of the character of the sacrifices celebrated at the 
ver sacrum. Such sacrifices were limited to the fiocks ; had the 
Aryans been versed in agriculture, it would also have included 
the fruit of the land, which, wherever agriculture is known, is 
found in the form of the unbloody sacrifice side by side with 
the bloody animal sacrifice. 

* From the Old High -Germ., sumar; Middle-Gerni., ffwm«r; present, Sommer; 
from hiina; Lat., hievis ; Gk., x^^M^*^* there is nothing to indicate spring or 
autumn in the parent language. The Aryans reckoned by summer and winter, 
which system was continued by many of the daughter tribes. It was only ^ith 
the introduction of agriculture that autumn {^arcul) was added ; and afterwards 
more seasons, up to five or six. The influence of the climate of the new home 
of the people is very noticeable in this. As to this see Zimmbb, AUind. 
LebeUf p. 371. 

' The Latins took their expression for autumn from their idea of fulness 
{atUumnuSf from Sansk. root av, to be full ; Vaniczbk, Orieeh.'LtU, etyrrvolotf, 
fFdrterbuch, i. 67 ; ii. 1235) ; tlie Germans from the idea of gathering, 
picking, (fferbst, from a lost Germ, root; ?iarb from karp ; Lat., earpere ; 
Gk., /coprif, fruit. Kluoe, Etymol, W&rUrh.^ p. 188.) 
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2. The Mother-Nation was a Pastoral NatiotL 

§ 5. The first thing we have to consider is the designa- 
tion of land by ajras. The expression is derived from the root 
aj\ to drive; ajras, therefore, pictures to ns the land upon 
which something (the cattle) was driven — the cattle-drova 
This meaning of driving has been adapted to agriculture, and 
developed into meaning any kind of active work. The present 
Grerman expression, Was treibst du ? also the Latin Quid agis f 
points back to its historical origin, the pastoral life of remote 
antiquity. In the driving of the cattle man first became 
conscious of the fact of motion. Illustrative of this is the 
German proverb, Wie mavis ti^eibty so (/ekt% which could have 
originated only in its application to cattle. 

In aypo^ and ager, ajras is simply extended into meaning 
" land in general," while in the Genuanic tongues it denotes the 
land under the plough {Acker y Old High. Germ, acchar ; Groth!» 
alcrs, etc.), a certain proof that the transition from the pastoral 
to the agricultural life took place after the separation of the 
daughter-nation from the mother-nation. 

The pasture-land was common property; personal property 
in land was unknown to antiquity^; all land was common 
property. The Germans and Slavs clung to this institution 
long after they went over to agriculture, while the Boman 
legend carries the introduction of private property in pasture- 
land back to Eomulus; he gave each freeman a heredium^^ 
property: {heres in the oldest language = owner, as in the lex 
AguUia), For many centuries community of property in 
pasture-land was maintained by the Eomans {a>ger publictis = 
papiUiy in contradistinction to ager privatus=privi ; hence also 
proprietor = q\Lod pro privo est)\ similarly among Teutons and 
Slavs. The assumption, therefore, that pasture-land was 
common property in the mother-nation is unquestionable. 

The driving together of flocks belonging to different owners 

^ It is sufficient to refer to the well-known work of Dr Lavelsyb, De la 
PropruU et de ses Forjnes PriniUiveSf 1874. Germ, adaptation by K. Bvchkk, 
Das Ureigenthum, 1879. [Eng. Transl., sub, tit. Primitive Property, 1878.] 
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on the same pasture-land is unfeasible, unless care is taken to 
distingmsh between their individual ownerships. With the 
Romans this was done by marking them (signare)^ each animal 
having the mark of the community and that of the individual 
owner branded upon it.^ This institution not only prevented 
any imcertainty as to the ownership of stray cattle — anyone 
finding it knew where it belonged, for it carried its home-mark 
with it — but it also lessened the danger of theft; the mark 
announced, for the benefit of anyone to whom the cattle might 
be offered for purchase, that it was '' stolen from so-and-so ; buy 
it not." Two legal institutions— the claim of ownership and 
the iLsmfructus in a flock — could not, without this, have been 
practically maintained.* 

^ Notam inurere, Viig. Georg. ill. 158 : ** conHnuoque notas (mark of owner) 
H nomina gerUis (that of the community) inururU,'* With sheep and goats, 
where the mark would be concealed by the growing wool and hair, it was done 

in colours. This explains Gaius, iv. 17 : ** ex grege vel una ovis 

aiU copra in ju$ adducebatur vel etiam pilus inde sumebcUur.*' PiluB does not 
mean a tuft of wool, or hair in general ; this would have ser\'ed no purpose in 
the statement of the formal claim which was to take place at the first hearing ; 
it meant that special portion upon which the mark of ownership was painted in 
colours, and which might be cut off without necessarily bringing the animal 
before the court of justice. With animals which had the mark burnt into their 
skins, tliere was no other way than to bring the animals themselves before the 
court. 

' Our theory has here, as in so many other cases, carelessly overlooked the 
question of evidence, confining itself to stating the abstract possibility of the 
two circumstances, without demonstrating their concrete realization, 1.0., with 
reference to the evidence. How could the claimant, supposing his flock had got 
mixed up with that of another owner, have proved which were his, and how 
could the other state his wniravindicatio (1, 2, de IL V. 6, 1} ? Their marks of 
individual ownership obWated this difficulty. Tlie claim upon the flock was 
reduced to a contest as to the marks of ownership ; when that was once decided, 
the separation of the separate animals followed as a matter of course : the 
specification of the latter was not a matter of iiUenliOy but of condemwUio, Tlie 
numerical relation between the several animals and the flocks of the accuser and 
the accused, upon which Paulus (in 1, 2, de R.V. 6, 1) lays such stress, cannot 
{lossibly have been taken into account ; this would have meant that the accuser, 
supposing 100 animals of his flock had got amongst 110 of the flock of the 
accused, would have had to vindicate, not the flock as a whole, but each 
individual animal in it ; t.«., ho would have had to bring all the 100 sheep or 
oxen before the tribunal. To avoid this absurdity, ancient law had wisely 
ordained the identification of the flock. This would take effect, therefore, also, 
even as the hereditatis petUio (I. 6 pr. 1, 10 pr. de her, peL 5, 3), when only single 
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In the same way the Teutons proceeded with their home- 
mark; and it cannot have been different with the mother- 
nation in primitive times — only, as it was not then possible to 
brand the cattle with iron, they painted them in different 
colours instead. These marks of possession, painted on the 
skin of the cattle by means of colours, were the first written 
characters ; the hide of the live ox was the first writing-tablet 
of the Aryans. This application of colour lies at the root 
of the meaning of the word litcrae, which is derived, togethei* 
with li-nere — to smear, bnish; lirneae^ the article smeared, 
stripe — from Sansk. root li} Much later than this the 
application of colour made room for scratching in, cutting in, 
engraving, on wax, wood, stone, metal {scribere).^ The putting- 
on of the mark to the hide of the live ox led to the use of the 
hide of the dead animal for the purposes of writing. We 
find it turned to this use by the Romans in the earliest days. 
It was the clypeum of which Paulus Diaconus, according to 
Festus,^ says: "clypcum arUiqui oh rotuiiditatem etiam cariu^n 
bovis appellarurU, in quo foedus Oabinorum cum Ronmnis fuerat 
deacTiptumy The ox-hide was the first Roman writing-tablet ; 

animals had strayed. The fact that tlie claim could be made upon the flock 
relieved the accuser from the necessity of stating the exact number in the 
iutentio. If he had been compelled to do so, he would, in case some of the oattle 
had strayed elsewhere, have had to lose his suit on account of pluspetUio, This 
danger, and the necessity of bringing all the cattle before the court, wen^ 
obviated in the viiidicatio gre^is. This view of Paulus is another argument in 
favour of my verdict against him {BeaitzwilUy p. 274). 

The same service which the mark of ownersliip rendered at the identificatiou 
of the cattle, it rendered also in the usiisfntctus upon its termination. The 
ususfiiictuary was bound to make a separation between the old and wom-ont 
and the young cattle (mmmiUere I., 68, } 2, 1 ; 70, de t4*M, 7, 1). This 
separation was made by burning or painting the mark on the beast (Virgil, I., 
c. liL 159 : qnos vuUint 8%immitterc), Those which the ususfructuary excluded 
from hi» own flock as worn out he marked with his own sign ; those bequeathed 
by umrfructus, with the sign of the testator. This simplified the proof of the 
se^iaration made, which otherwise, under certain circumstances — e.g., the case 
when the two flocks shared the same pasture-land — could not possibly have 
been accomplishod ; without the distinguishing marks of ownership the relative 
proprietorship of the two flocks could not i^ssibly have been ascertained. 

* Vaniczkk, /oc. eit,j ii. p. 800, 

• Vaniozek, ii. pp. 800, 1106. 

^ Ed. Otfil MOlleb, Leipzig, 1839. 
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national contracts were the first records written thereon, until, 
much later, copper took its place for this purpose. The Jews 
in David's time also testify to the use of the ox-hide for writing 
purposes. Out of this first raw material, its improved form, 
parchment, afterwards developed itself in Fergamon. 

The Romans transferred the branding of cattle also to 
human beings (slaves ^ and calumniators). This marking 
placed the man on the same level as cattle. This idea is 
derived from the expression in Roman nato= stain, correspond- 
ing with the (German Brandmark, and the expression "marked" 
with regard to persons. The idea of something "special" has 
also in Icmguage frequently been connected with cattle ; as, for 
instance, in the Latin egregius, eximius (separated out of the 
flock for a special purpose — e.^., for sacrifice, " elect "), and the 
German ausgezei/Anet. The period of pastoral life has left 
indelible traces in the language. Besides those quoted and 
those mentioned above (p. 14), r^arding the metaphorical 
meaning of " driving," there is also the neune of " milkmaid " 
as synonymous with " daughter," and of " money " as 
synonymous with "cattle," of which we shall speak pre- 
sently. 

The word for cattle in the mother-tongue was pcLfu, pre- 
served in the Latin pecus ; Germ., faxku^ fihu, fehu^ feeh^ vihe, 
Vieh. The fundeunental Sanskrit root is jpaA;= to catch, to tie ; 
hence the Sansk. pofa^^the snare, fetter, sling.^ This word 
calls to our mind the cattle grazing in freedom, which have to 
be caught in order to be milked,^ killed^ harnessed, or, if sheep, 
fleeced.^ The South American catches his cattle on the 
prairies by means of the lasso. Fofu is the cattle caught by 

^ The expression used in the lex Aelia SenHa, which debarred such sUves 
from Roman freedom, is stigmcUa inaeripia, Oaius, i. 13, Ulp. i 11 ; it was 
performed compolsorily by retrieved fiigitive slaves, Quint J,0,f 7, 4, 14, 
/ugilivo ; Petronius Satyr, 103 : fiotwn /ugiHvorum qrigramma, 

* Vaniczbx, loe. dL, pp. 456, 460. 

' The milking is done by the daughter, who consequently bears the name of 
milkmaid (Skr., duhilar; Zeiid,,duffdar ; Gk., SuyaHfp ; Germ., dotthtar, dotar, 
tohtar, from the Skr., duh^to milk), Vakiczsk, loc, eit., p. 415. 

* Shearing was as yet unknown, owing to the absence of knives. 

C 
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the pafo. From cattle Bomans and (xermanB derive their 
conception of wealth. In Latin, from pecus is derived pecumia 
(wealth of the householder), and peculium (small cattle, i.e^ the 
possession of children and slaves); in Grothic faihu^ and in 
Anglo-Saxon feoh, means cattle and wealth.^ This points again 
to the shepherd, whose wealth consists of flocks ; but it does 
not apply to the husbandman, with whom the value of the land 
far surpasses that of the cattle necessary for farming purposes. 

On this subject the old Soman law is particularly instructiva 
It distinguishes, as will be shown elsewhere, two kinds of 
property standards — the /ami/ta and t\iQ pecunia. The /ami/ta 
represents to us the Koman homestead, with everything 
belonging to it — slaves, draught oxen, and beasts of burden. 
These articles are matters of mandpium {res maneipi) ; t.e., a 
special form for the conveyance of property in them {mancipaiio 
injwre cessio) is needed, and they can be claimed by the owner 
who has lost them from any possessor of them. The pecunia 
comprises all the remaining property which the law of 
mandpium does not control, and accordingly such matters 
are specified as res nee m^ndpi. For their conveyance the 
informal surrender (traditio) is sufficient, and the protection of 
the law is limited. 

The law for the familia is essentially Roman, and developed 
only on Italian ground with the transition from the pastoral to 
the agricultural life (dominium ex jure Quiritium), the one for 
the farmer to house and farm (/awi/ia= house; famtdus^ 
familiaris = inmate; paterfamilias, head of the house); the other 
for the shepherd (pecus, pecunia). The full protection which 
the former enjoy has labour for its foundation. Labour was 
necessary, not only for reclaiming and preparing the soil, but 
also for the training of the animals for agricultural purposes. 

From mere cattle they are made into draught -oxen and 
beasts of burden (res mundpi^quadrupedes quae dorso collate 
domantur, Ulp., 19, 1); not only are they taken from the flock, 

' The expression '* sheep" is also connected with the idea of money. I 
remember hearing it at my home in Eastern Frisia, where the long-lease 
contracts of the settlers on the fens contain the phrase ** by gulden and sheep." 
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but they must be tamed and trained ;^ imtil then they remain 
res rue mancipi. The shepherd leaves the animal as nature 
made it; the husbandman turns it into something different 
from what it originally was. The same process takes place 
in the animal as in the land. The shepherd feeds on the 
pasture-land that which nature produces without his assist- 
ance: his business is merely to take what nature provides; 
like the hunter and the fisherman, the husbandman comes 
to nature's assistance, and compels her, by his labour, to yield 
to him what of her own free will she refused to give. 

3. A Settled and very Populous Nation. 

§ 6. We shall find later whether it was a settled nation; but 
in any case it must have been very populous, as the three 
following arguments prove: 

Firstly, the inference from language. Its high culture indi- 
cates a national existence of many thousands of years (p. 10). 
With the prolific tendency of all people living in a state of 
nature, they must have increased and multiplied greatly; and 
as a pastoral nation requires for its existence an area at least 
ten times larger than an agricultural one, it must have covered 
a vast tract of land. That, notwithstanding this, the language 
has preserved its unity is not surprising if we consider other 
parallel historical cases — the Arabian language, for instance. 
Moreover, according to the view of some recent Sanskritists, 
several idioms^ were developed amongst the Aiyan mother- 
nation in its original home. 

Secondly, the inference drawn from the composition of the 
people. They divided, like the (Germans in the days of Tacitus, 
into single, politically independent tribes, not imited by any 
firmer link. These tribes were subdivided into provinces, the 
provinces into villages. This affords us a view of a very 
numerous people, covering large tracts of land. 

Thirdly, the inference that the strength of the daughter- 
nation was numerically greater than that of the mother-nation. 

^ GAIX78, u. 15, non aliUr, quam wi domiUa wmL ' Sghkadsb, loe. eiL^ p. 156. 
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The surplusage of population which, at the separation, the 
mother-nation surrendered to the Indo-Europeans, most have 
been very considerable ; otherwise they would never have 
fought their way victoriously on their long march to Europe, 
surmounting all the obstacles which they encountered. 

This relinquishment of the surplus population was not 
the only instance of the kind. Philology tells us of a second 
case — the separation of the Iranian tribes (Persians, Armenians, 
etc.) from the mother- nation, and even this second over- 
flow was sufficiently numerous and powerful to overrun 
India. 

The Aryan mother-nation must have had a population of 
some millions at the time of the separation of the Indo- 
Europeans. If, however, this had not been the case, then 
they must have been a sdtUA people. A people numbered by 
millions, or even only by hundreds of thousands, cannot be 
nomads. One has only to reflect for a moment to realize its 
impossibility. An entire nation may exchange its abode for 
a new one, as has happened during the Ufetime of many 
nations; but such a hegira of a whole nation has nothing in 
common with the nomadic life of pastoral tribes, which consists 
of periodical changes of pcksture-land. The nomad knows no 
home ; he wanders homeless from place to place. Only firmly- 
settled nations have a home, cmd they leave it only to gain a 
better one than the old, which has nothing further to offer 
them. Such nations break up, not to wander, like shepherds, 
but to emigrate. 

4. Tht MotheT'N(Ui(y>i knew neither' Towns nor Stone Houses, 

§ 7. The endeavour of Indologians to attribute the highest 
possible degree of civilization to the mother-nation has also led 
to representing them as living in towns. I am fully convinced 
that the view lately promulgated in opposition to this theory^ 
is the correct one. That view is founded on the fact that the 
Germans, in the time of Tacitus, knew nothing of towns ; 

* ZiMMSR, loe, eii., pp. 145-148 ; confirming SghradKE^* '^c- <^-» PP- 197, aqq. 
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neither did the Slavs down to historic times. It is impossible 
to imagine that such an immeasurably important advance in 
civilization as is comprised in the foundation of towns (§ 21) 
could have been n^lected by a people which had already been 
acquainted with them in the past ; therefore the mother-nation 
cannot have possessed them, or we should not miss them from 
the records of the Germans and Slavs in historic times. In 
the case of the Greeks, Bomans, and Celts, the knowledge of 
town-building can be traced back only to their intercourse 
with more civilized nations. As a further argument, the 
author previously mentioned asserts that nowhere in the 
songs of the Rig Yeda can the neune of a town be traced with 
any d^ree of certainty. 

To the above I may add another lingmstic argument, which, 
however, I eun not sure has not already been employed by 
others. The very name " town " was unknown to the mother- 
nation at the time of the separation of the Indo-Europeans. 
The Sanskrit vaslu^ which has been preserved in the Greek 
acTTVy means merely "abode, dwelling-place." The word for 
" town " appears first in the Indo-Grermanic separate languages, 
and the fact that it dififers in every one of them,^ as also that 
each of them is based on a different notion, shows that the 
ludo-Europeans first became acquainted with towns after their 
separation from each other. The shepherd has to live in the 
neighbourhood of his herds and pastures, but this does not 
facilitate the dwelling of many shepherds in the same town; 
the distance of the pastures and of the flocks would be too 
great 

The mother-nation knew only villages (grdma)^ not towns. 
The stone house, also, was unknown to them. They lived in 

^ 6k., dffTVf «-6Xtf ; Lat, urbs, oppidum; Gelt., ciiin, as last syllable of the 
town — for instance, Lngdunnm. The Ang.-Saz. and Scand., tun, the Armenian 
dun, house, which was carried about, meant originally only an enclosed space ; 
and until the present day it is preserved in IiOw-(3ennan, and stands for 
" garden." The expression for " town " in the German language was originally 
bure ; staUy ttadt, follows later. Picfbt, in Les Oriffinea Indo-Eurcpiennes, 2nd 
edit, vol. ii. p. 875, mentions also Old Slav., gradu; Buss., poroctti ; and Cymr., 
pHly fortress. 
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huts and tents, which could be easily taken to pieces and 
removed. Even in historic times the Germans carried them 
on their bullock-carts. All this has been ascertained (with 
sufficient certainty) by the researches of others, so that I may 
take it for granted.^ 

5. 7%e Mother-Nation was ignorant of Working Metals, 

§ 8. Metal itself (especially copper, ayas)y iron alone excepted, 
was known to them, as the language indicates ; but to conclude 
therefrom that they were familiar with the working of it is on 
a par with the unfounded assumption that they were acquainted 
with agriculture merely because they had a knowledge of some 
cereals. None of the Indo-European nations has preserved 
more carefully than the Bomans the institutions of antiquity 
for occasional use, even after they had long been supplanted in 
practical life. These remains of antiquity possess the same 
incalculable value for the historian as do fossils for the 
palaeontologist: they give him information about a time 
concerning which historical tradition reveals nothing. We 
shall often meet with such remnants. In this instance it 
proves that the working of metals was unknown to antiquity. 
At a time when in Rome spears with iron points had long been 
known, the Fetiales, in their solemn declaration of war by throw- 
ing the spear on to the enemy's land, were for many centuries 
obliged to use the hasta praeusta. This was a spear made 
entirely of wood, the point hardened in the fire and then 
soaked in blood.^ It is found again in the luista pura? which 
was awarded as the prize for valour ; and in the festtica of the 
procedure for recoverJ^ The custom admits of no other inter- 

^ ScHRADER, loc. cU,, p. 404. Its shape even is mentioned here. 

' It appears again in the cranrUair of tlie Gauls, in the Scottish Highlands, 
and in the bodkcfli of the Scandinavians, in the shape of a staff burnt at the 
point and then dipped in blood (cross), which, as a sign of war having broken 
out, is sent round with the invitation to meet at a certain place. In Sweden 
this custom was kept up as late as the sixteenth, and with the Gauls until the 
eighteenth, century. See Grimm, RechlsaUertiimer^ pp. 163, 164. The origin 
of the haata sanguinea praeiuta during the time of migration is hereby put 
beyond all doubt. 

> Servius ad Aen., 6, 760 : nne/erro, Suetunius Claudius, 28. 
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So we see that in all acts of religious significance the use of 
iron was absolutely forbidden to the priesthood. We notice the 
scone thing among the Jews. At a time when they had been 
long familiar with knives and tools, they were not allowed to 
use them in circumcision or in the building of stone altars ; 
they had to employ the primitive sharpened flint. That the 
prohibition of iron could not be founded on any religious 
tradition need hardly be stated. If so, the aversion of the 
gods to iron would have declared itself ; but we know, on the 
contrary, that there was a Grod of Iron, Vulcan. There 
remains, therefore, no alternative but the historical ground 
that, iron being unknown in primitive times, the people clung 
to the old institutions in their religious acts, even after they 
had become acquainted with iron. A parallel case may be 
found in the present day in the retention of candles for the 
lighting of altars instead of using gas. 

AU evidence which has so far been given from Soman 
antiquity proves that the mother-nation knew nothing about 
the forging of iron. If this were all I wanted to prove, 
I could have spared myself the trouble of the argument, 
for it has been established philologically that iron itself 
became known to the mother-nation only during the Vedic 
period.^ But my purpose in mentioning the matter is to 
draw from it the conclusion that the use of copper for 
technical purposes was also unknown. Had the Aryans been 
familiar with this they would, like other nations — tjg, the 
Jews and the Persians before the iron period — hoLve adapted 
copper, in the absence of iron, for the manufacture of nails 
and weapons. That this did not happen is clearly evident 
from the hasta praeusta and p^ira^ and the wooden nails in 
the pons sublicitts. 

Nevertheless, Boman antiquity shows us that metal woh 
used for household furniture. It was a brass pot {cribriiyn 
aen^eum), in which the Vestal Virgin brought the fire into 
the Temple of the Goddess (see above), while, for cooking 
purposes, she had to use vessels of clay (Fest qnt, Muries, 

1 SCHRADRR, loc. cU,, pp. 268, 288. 
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(5) International Intercoubse. 

§ 10. The place occupied by the Aryan nation in respect of 
international intercourse is shown by the absence of the 
institution of hospitality in its legal sense, ie., the l^al 
protection secured to foreigners by those from whom they 
receive hospitality (safe escort).^ The Aryan mother-nation 
had not yet passed that stage which fails to include strangers 
within the pale of the law, and which with all nations has 
been the beginning of jurisdiction. 

This is in the first place proved by the language. The 
luother-tongue has no expressions for *' hospitality." These 
expressions first appear in the daughter languages, and their 
variety justifies the assertion that the thing itself became first 
known to the individual Indo-Eui'opean nations after their 
separation, and not immediately upon taking possession of 
their second home. Secondly, it is proved by Greek mythology. 
The generation washed away by the Deucalionic flood knew 
nothing of hospitality; and the national hero of the Greeks, 
Hercules, killed Iphitos under his own roof. Lastly, it is 
proved by Boman law, which, down to its latest days, 
sanctioned in principle the non-protection of strangers who 
were not by any national compact legally entitled to it The 
institution of hospitality in the above sense of the word is a 
system introduced by the Phasnicians in the interest of their 
commerce, and from them it came down to the Greeks 
and Bomans. Its absence from the mother-nation is equivalent 
to the absence of protected international intercourse, and is 
a striking proof of the low state of civilization of the people. 
The Greeks regarded those who did not practise the laws of 
hospitality as savages; and this was one of the traits by 
which Homer characterizes the Cyclopes. 

^ I refer for this and the foUowing statement to my article on the Hospitality 
of Antiqoity in the DevMkt Rundschau^ vol. xiii., part ix., pp. 857, sgg. 
Berlin, 1887. 
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(c) Domestic Law — Wohan. 

§ 11. According to many, domestic law formed the brightest 
spot in Aryan law. The institution of monogamy and the sacri- 
fices offered for the dead are quoted as examples. The former 
is said to show a civilized conception of the bond of marriage, 
which ndses the Aryans high above all other Asiatics; the 
latter to prove that piety was the basis of family union. 

The first statement is incorrect.^ Polygcuny was lawful, 
if not imiversal; it was, as a rule, practised only by princes 
and by the wealthy, as it is wherever it is customary. The 
poor man cannot indulge in the luxury of many wives. But 
the conclusion for which the supposed institution of monogamy 
is quoted is quite correct. The state of married life among 
the Aryans was far higher than that of any of the Asiatic 
nations. The wife did not occupy the low position (scarcely 
differing from that of the slave) of a being merely for indulging 
the sensual pleasures of man, but lived rather on an equality 
with, and as a companion to, man.^ It is true she was, as with 
the Eomans, legally subject to the power {mantui) of man ; but 
this, as in their case, did not in the least influence her position 
in ordinary life. She was mistress of the house; and even 
parents and younger brothers and sisters had to respect her 
as such, when the management of the house had passed into 
her hands. 

The religious marriage ceremony, which was compulsory 
only in certain cases, but was optional in others, though 
generally observed, affords another striking proof of the legal 
and moral estimation in which marriage was held ; and herein 
is rightly sought the connecting link for the confarreatio of the 
Bomans, while its form and its reference to agriculture clearly 
reveal its more recent origin, of which I shall later on speak 
again. For the rest the Aryan marriage-forms offer nothing 
worthy of special notice. The purchase of the wife — one of 

^ Aocording to Zikmeb, lot, eiL, pp. 824, 9qq, 

^ RoBZBACH, UnUrsuchuTiffen Hber die rUmisehe Ehe, p. 200. Zimicer, loe, cU,, 
p. 820. 
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these forms — is found among all nations; the connection of 
the Boman coemiio with this form of the mother-nation is 
no doubt historically correct, but without interest for us. In 
like manner the home-bringing of the wife to the man's house 
is such a natural consequence of the marriage relation that it 
seems needless to refer to a similar custom among the Aryans 
for the purpose of explaining the dcdtLctio in damvm mariii of 
the Romans. 

On the other hand, the Aryan marriage law reveals two 
phenomena to which the above does not apply, and which 
deserve prominence, not merely because they repeat them- 
selves in Roman law, but also because they give further 
evidence of the moral ideals they embody. 

In the first place there is the prohibition of marriage 
l)etween near relations. It is well known that there were 
many nations in antiquity, and amongst them a cultured 
nation of such prominent importance as the I^yptians, which 
took no exception to such marriages, not even those between 
brothers and sisters. What this meant for the morals of the 
family needs as little comment as does that which the Aryans 
had in view by its restriction. Be it said to their great honour 
that they rightly appreciated the dangers to which such 
licence amongst the opposite sexes exposed the chastity of 
family life. It was to protect this that they prohibited 
marriage between near relations. Purity and chastity in 
family life were the ultimate end they had in view by this 
prohibition. 

The second phenomenon is the dowry which the daughter 
received from her father at her marriage.^ Here we get the 
historical connection with the Roman institution of the dos. 
With the Germans it is the husband who brings the dowry to 
the bride {Brautyabe) ; the piesents which she brings him are 
without value.* With the Romans the bride brings the do8 

^ ZiMMER, he. ciL, p. 314. '*The sisters fasten up the chest which 
contains the dowiy, and as a motive of tlie husband's suit the name fferr- 
lichea Out is given to the gift which she brings." 

' Tacitus, Oerm,, 18. Giumm, JieehtsaUerthUmer, p. 429. 
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to the huBband. The Bomans have preserved the Aryan 
institution; not so the Germans, who have exchanged it for 
another, which we may presume they derived from the people 
of their second home. With the Bussians we find the custom 
observed in later times still. 

Vladimir the Great, who married a Byzantine Princess, 
A.D. 988, although he had forced the marriage with the sword, 
obtained no dowry with her, but paid her relations for her.* 
The Slavs could not realize that the bride shoidd bring any- 
thing to her husband. The idea of bujring the bride is 
incompatible with this view. The Germans, who, of all the 
Indo-Europeans, lingered longest in the second home, have 
adopted the institutions of the subjugated nations. The Italici 
preserved that of the mother-nation, while the Celts* and 
Greeks have combined both institutions in the avTlif>€pva 
(given by the husband to the wife), which was also customary 
amongst the Bomans during the regal period. From a social 
point of view the Aryan-Boman institution is far superior to 
the Slavo-Germanic one, especially when one thinks of the 
principle inherent in it. The latter was founded on the idea 
of buying the bride ; the dowry represented the market-value 
of the woman, with this difiference — that the father or relations 
who gave her away did not receive it, as in remote antiquity, 
the woman herself getting it. The former, however, expresses 
the beautiful idea that the bride enters the husband's house 
free, and on an equality with the man ; she brings him what she 
has. How could she withhold the lesser — her possessions — 
when she gives herself wholly to him ? If she has nothing 
herself, her father comes forward, and it is his duty to see that 
his daughter leaves his house in a worthy manner. Thus she 
occupied from the very first a higher and more respected 
position than when she entered the husband's house empty- 
handed. The Bomans looked so much down upon a tucor 
sine dote that it was a point of honour with the relatives to 
give a (208 to a portionless girl. The idea of perfect equality 

^ EwEitB, **Da8 dUesU Beeht der Russm;* p. 226. Dorpat, 1826. 
> Casab, Dc Bello Oull, vl 19. 
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between husband and wife, which a later Boman juriat 
(Modestinus, in 1. i. de KN.^ 23, 2) renders in the words: 
*' Ctmsortium omnia vUae, dimni et hutnani juris eammunieiUiOf'* 
coiild not find a fitter expression than in the fact that the wife 
contributed her share towards making the home; and when 
we meet with this institution amongst the old Aryans we see 
in it again the same moral conception of the marriage laws 
which we have alresuly been able to deduce from the religions 
form of the same, and which places them so far higher than all 
contemporary nations of antiquity. In this respect the Aryans 
are proved to have been a civilized nation of the first rank. 

With this tallies also what we are told about married life, 
about the wife's faithfulness and the tender love between 
husband and wife.^ It is true that our information does not 
date farther back than the Yedic period ; but it warrants us in 
applying it to earlier times. Literature echoes the praise of 
conjugal love; it affords examples of the deepest affection, 
tenderness, and power of endurance, on a par with the best 
specimens which the poetry of any other nation can show. 
The Aryans expected chastity, not only in the wife, but also 
in the unmarried woman, and seduction of the same ("the 
brotherless girl **) was deemed a great crime, the punishment 
for which was very severe. 

After the husband's death the wife had to seal her faithful- 
ness to him by mounting the stake — the well-known custom of 
widow-burning, which in India was kept up until this century, 
when it was prohibited by the English. It is a matter of 
dispute whether this is an invention of Brahminism or an 
ancient Aryan custom.^ It is unknown to the Big Veda: there 
widows are allowed to marry again. The opinion of the author 
already referred to is, that it was an ancient Aryan custom, 
which civilization led many of the tribes to abandon. It was, 
however, preserved by others, and was later raised by the 
Brahmins into a settled institution. This seems confirmed by 
the fact that the custom is found in use amongst the Slavs and 

^ ZiMMEii, loe, eit., p. 331. - Zimmbb, p. 329. 
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thousands of years to develop, has been slowly built up. The 
reality cannot be hidden from any one who approaches the 
subject with open eyes. That a later period accepted institu- 
tions which originated without any r^ard to these ideas of 
morality, and in accepting them viewed them in the light of 
their civilized notions, and so put an entirely new meaning 
into them, is a phenomenon as unquestionably true as it is 
generally overlooked in the historical development of civiliza- 
tion. It is the filling of the old vessel with new contents, 
with noble wine instead of foul water. Civilized notions have 
not existed from the beginning; it is not they which have 
made the world — they were established when the world was 
ready for them. The relationship between them and reality is 
the opposite of the ordinary course: they have not nurtured 
reality ; reality has nurtured them. The real generators were 
necessity and selfishness. Looking back upon this fact, it 
cannot be accounted strange that this act of widow-burning, 
which had its origin in the consummate egotism and un- 
charitableness of man, should ap})ear in later times as a sacred 
tluty, prompted by true self-forgetfulness, love, and womanly 
devotion. In this custom the lowest and the highest conception 
of conjugal relationship are placed opposite each other. Only 
in their inhuman consummation do they meet, in the one as 
excess of egotism, in the other as excess of love. 

(d) Domestic Law — ^thk Children. 

§ 12. The worthy counterpart to conjugal love among the 
Aryans is said to have been the devotion of children to their 
])arents. As a proof of it we are referred to the Ahnen- 
Kultus, or sacrifices for the dead, one of the most solemn duties 
of children. This might pass, if we knew nothing beyond it of 
the relationship between parents and children ; but what we do 
know not only suffices to totally invalidate such conclusions as 
to filial devotion drawn from this institution, but justifies the 
assertion that the true interpretation of filial relationship, 
so far from shedding brightness on Aryan domestic life, is» 
on the contrary, a dark blot upon it. . 
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With the marriage of the eldest son the father's possessions 
and the household government pass into the son's hands. 
Brothers and sisters, even parents, henceforth have to respect 
him as the head of the house. The origin of this custom 
with a people living in a state of nature is very simply 
explained on the hasis that dominion belongs to him who 
has the power to uphold it When the father becomes old 
and weak he must make way for the stronger son, who, 
in the natural course of things, is the firstborn, he being in 
the full possession of strength before those bom after him, 
the physiological basis for the privileged position of the 
firstborn, which we find among so many nations in justifica- 
tion of birthright, and which has caused the name of 
firstborn to be converted into a title of honour.^ 

This deposition of the parents in favour of the firstborn is 
found also among the Teutons, where it asstmies the character 
of a legal institution, established thousands of years ago, and 
maintained until now, in the "parents' dower" on landed 
property. Amongst the Greeks also we find traces of it. 
During the lifetime of Laertes, Ulysses appears as ruler in 
Ithaca; the father has only his "parent's dower"; and in 
the Greek Mythology Kronos dethrones Uranus and Zeus 
Kronos — a myth which, whatever its meaning may have 
been, could have originated only where the social ideas of 
primitive times saw nothing revolting in such proceedings; 
it would have been impossible to attribute anything to the 
gods that would have disgraced humanity. What the gods 
do men must first have dona Mythology is a rich source 
of information for the social institutions of primitive times — 
the oldest of alL 

Of two of the Indo-European nations, the Teutons and 
the Slavs, and also the Iranians,' we know that children cast 
out their parents, or even put them to deatL As far as I 

^ With the Romance luitionB from Senior: neignewr, nunungneur, $ignare^ 
setUfTf tieur, monaiewr, sir^ aire ; also with the HuDgarians and Chinese. See 
my ZvMck im Jtee/U, 2nd edit, voL ii, p. 674. 

3 On the latter see Gbimm, 2oe. a&, p. 487 ; on the fonner, Zimmsb, loe. eiL^ 
p. 828. 

D 
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know no mention is made among the Aryans of the putting 
to death of old people in general (we first meet with it in 
the migratory period), nor of the putting to death of parents 
by their children; but their casting out is mentioned.^ If 
filial piety had really been one of the characteristics of 
Aryan domestic life, as some would have us believe, on the 
ground of the sacrifices for the dead, this proceeding would 
liave been out of the question, and there would have been 
no need for the prayer offered over the cradle of the new- 
born son, that he, when grown up, might not strike his 
father, and might not with his teeth, tiger-like, wound his 
father and mother.^ With the Romans to strike was to 
forfeit the e8teem of gods and men; they essentially broke 
from the Aryan acceptation of the relationship; the father 
until his death retained possession and rule over the house, 
and the children remained, even when advanced in years, 
subject to his jK>wer, which, as is known, extended over life 
and death. Filial affection is not one of the characteristics 
of the Aryans. In this respect they are surpassed by all 
other nations; for instance, by the Jews (amongst the com* 
mandments in the Decalogue one is devoted to the honouring 
of parents),' and above all by the Chinese, with whom filial 
affection is not only the first commandment, but the basis of 
the whole moral law. 

> ZiMiUBR, loo. eit., p. 328. * Ibid. p. 827. 

' The addition ** that thy days may be long, and that it may go weU with 
tliee upon the land," must have reference to the relationship which ezpUina 
why this "promise'* is added only to this commandment, and neither ttda nor 
any other to another. I find the explanation in the foUowing refleotioii : — 
** If thou dost not honour thy parents, thy children wiU do the same by thoe ; 
thine example wiU influence tiiem ; then thou shalt not prosper, and thou ahalt 
not live long upon the land. . . . They wiU give thee thy bread gmdgingly, aa 
thou didst to thy parents, and so they wiU shorten thy days." In this way a 
close connection is established between the commandment and the promise 
linked together with the observance thereof; which otherwise we shaU fiul 
to find. In the same way prosperity and a long life upon the land would 
hardly have been referred to if the Jews had not had its opposite before tlieir 
eyes— the miserable existence of parents amongst other nations, and trea 
amongst themselves in the past. The suggestion made to me that this com- 
mandment was not given to individuals, but to the nation, and that the long 
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Another relationship in which the alleged domestic affection 
of the Aryans is supposed to have shown itself is that of 
brothers and sisters. As far as I know fraternal love is 
nowhere mentioned in the literature of the Indians ; nowhere 
is it extolled ; nowhere is any beautiful feature of it revealed ; 
rather the reverse. In ''Nal and Damajanti" the eldest 
brother gambles away all that he has to the younger, even 
his crown ; and the latter drives him away stripped of every- 
thing. 

As to the intimacy of friendship, that worthy counterpart of 
family love, which is not only fully developed amongst many 
civilized nations, such as the Greeks, but is found amongst 
many nations living in a state of nature in their institution 
of blood-brotherhood — of this there is no trace amongst the 
Aryans. 

My investigations into the domestic life of the Aryans, from 
which I have purposely excluded the modifying influence 
which the worship of ancestors may possibly exercise over it, 
leads to the following conclusions: absence of parental, filial, 
and fraternal affection, as also of friendship ; one-sided 
development of conjugal love — the heart of the Aryan has 
no room for any other. Let us compare with this the 
picture which Greek mythology gives us, apart from any other 
features of filial and fraternal affection as portrayed, for 
instance, in the (Edipus l^nd, of the household of Aga- 
memnon. Here we find the different phases of family love; 
also the two kinds of friendship — ^hospitality and friendly 
intimacy; not, however, in the shape of a sweet, peaceful 
idyll, but in the form of a thrilling tragic episode brought 
about by the conflict of the individual family relationships, 
and causing the passionate reaction of outraged family-love. 
The drama opens with the violation of hospitality and the 
faithlessness of the wife to her husband.. The brother 
takes up the cudgels for the offended husband; the ruler 
smothers his paternal feelings, and sacrifices his daughter to 
the common cause. But maternal affection shows itself in 
another light It is stronger than her love for her husband ; 
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the mother revenges the daughter's sacrifice in the blood of her 
husband, and in Cassandra the wife cools her jealousy against 
her rival In her own son she finds her avenger ; in him the 
love for his father conquers the love of his mother. He, 
hunted by the Erinyes (Fates), is followed by his faithful 
friend, not deterred by the curse of matricide which pursues 
him, sharing all privations and dangers with him, until at last 
the self-sacrificing love of the sister brings salvation to the 
brother. 

In a small compass we find here all the di£ferent 
relationships of domestic love crowded together — those of 
husband and wife, parents and children, children and parents^ 
brothers and sisters, hospitality and friendship. One might 
say that the object of the legend is to bring into relief all the 
different manifestations — their conflicts, their errors, the 
superiority of one over another in the adventures of one single 
family, a phenomenology of love and friendship. The love 
of the father for the daughter does not stand the test of 
general approval: it is on the lowest step. Then follows that 
of the wife for the husband ; it gives way to that of 
the mother for the child; then that of the son for 
the mother is tried— it succumbs before that of the father. 
The last test is made of fraternal affection and friendship, 
and they stand it triumphantly: they remain to man when 
father and mother fail What there is of historic truth and 
what of fiction in the legend is not material to my present 
purpose. 

With the old Aryans this drama could not have been 
enacted in reality, neither could it have assumed the 
guise of either legend or fiction; their impressions were too 
widely removed &om those of the Greeka Both fact and 
fiction represent a largeness of heart and an intensity of 
feeling totaUy. foreign to the Aryan ; his heart has room only 
for love for his wife. 

The disparaging verdict which I herein pronounce upon 
them has yet another test to stand. 
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(0) SAOROnOBB TO THB DbaD. AVO MaTBBHAL BiOBT 

(Matbiarchal Thbobt ; Matbia PoraBTAs). 

§ 13. According to the current view, the sacrifice to the 
dead bears testimony to the deep affection of children for their 
parents. This might be conceded did we not know how the 
son treated his parents during their lifetime But what is the 
sacrifice to the dead — the mean gift of food and drink which 
from time to time is placed upon the grave — when compared 
with the fate to which the son submits his parents during their 
lifetime, and to which he is legally entitled to submit them ? 
A strange love, indeed, which needed to be kindled by death, 
and which offered to the parents on the other side of the grave 
the bread which was either denied or given grudgingly to them 
on this side ! It is not love, indeed, but fear, which prompted 
the sacrifice to the dead. According to the Aryan view, which 
has been preserved in all Indo-European nations, deceased 
persons still exist after their death as ghosts, as ''shades'*; 
therefore they take with them into the grave, or on to the 
funeral pyre, the things to which they were most attached; 
and they also needed food and drink.^ 

At the Sacrifice of Ulysses in Orcus the Shades eagerly 
crowded round to drink the blood In Walhalla the Germanic 
hero regales on mead. It is the duty of the descendants to 
bring food and drink to the grave of their departed; should 
this be n^lected, the dead will avenge themselves, and appear 
as threatening spectres to inflict all kinds of trouble and evil 
upon those who neglect them. 

This is, I believe, the original motive of the sacrifice to tlie 
dead ; it is not the outcome of filial devotion and love, but of 
q;otism, ie., fear and dread. The worship of ancestors has 
the same origin as, from a religious point of view, the worship 
of the gods which we find among the ancients ; ^ timor fecit 

^ How could the idea that they partook of it hare arisen and oontinaed f 
Kb regards the food presented, the wild beasts and birds took care of it, and paid 
nightly yisits to the graves. As regards the drink, the hot temperature caused 
it to evaporate quickly. Beasts and birds took the place of the departed ; even 
as the priests of Baal, who by night secretly crept into the Ttoiple to consume 
the sacrifioe, took the plaoe of the Deity. 
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institution. But it also warrants another conclusion of hr 
more importance — the non-acquaintance of the people with 
maternal right. We stand at the present moment on the brink, 
as it were, of discovery respecting maternal right ; on all sides 
evidence abounds. One of the latest discoveries in this respect 
is that the Teutons, before thej reached the stage of paternal 
right, passed through a stage of maternal right,^ and such a 
period has recently been generally accepted as proved. In 
maternal right all the members of the household are grouped 
round the mother. The children are hers ; the father has no 
share in, or power over, them ; parentage is traced by descent 
from the mother ; descent from the same or another father is 
quite immaterial ; in short, it is the same legal aspect of the 
relationship as that of immarried sexual intercourse, according 
to Boman law, in which, legally speaking, there was no father. 
Maternal right is analogous to absence of marriage. With 
the introduction of marriage it made way for the paternal 
right, which, in its original historical aspect, is as partial to the 
father's position as maternal right is to that of the mother. 
He is the lord of the house ; to him belong the children : the 
mother also is subject to his dominion, just as the children are ; 
and all parentage is centred in him. The children of the wife 
by a former marriage are not in any way related to his own 
progeny, nor her relations to them. Such is the aspect of 
paternal right in Old Boman law. Later on paternal right was 
raised into parental right, the reconciliation of paternal and 
maternal right. Mother, father, parents — herein are the 
gradual stages of the history of domestic development made 
known. The relation of children to parents was consequently 
modified according to the views held with regard to parentage. 

Now there cannot be the slightest doubt that maternal right, 
although very probably once in vogue among the Aryans, must 
have given place to paternal right long before the Indo- 
Europeans separated from them. The scene of maternal 
right is the house of the mother, in which the men go to 

^ This view has been adopted by Lamprecht, in his DeuJtMhi OexhichU, 
▼oL L 1890. 
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belong not, according to maternal right, to the mother, but 
to the father; and as the children stand, so also the wife 
stands, with the Teutons as with all the others, under the 
power of man (mttTtcftum). But upon the question as to whom 
the children belong hangs the principle of paternal and 
maternal right; its influence upon the parentage is of 
secondary importance.^ 

Greeks and Eomans, according to the French scholar 
above named, did not rest satisfied with the institution as 
handed down to them. The thought underlying the re- 
ligious veneration of their ancestors must have been the 
starting-point and lode -star for the whole of their social 
organization. Nothing is alienated from it: state, religion, 
law, even the law of property — all are comprised in it. 
With ancestor-worship the whole of the Greek and Boman 
world is clear and intelligible to us; without it, it remains 
an unravelled mystery. " La citd antique " is to him the 
ancient community, with its all - pervading consdousness of 
the deity, glorified and consecrated by religion, in contra- 
distinction to the godlessness of modem times; and the 
worship of ancestors is the source from which this religious 
spirit was poured out over that world. It is this latter state- 
ment only with which I am concerned, and that only in 
so far as it affects the Bomans. I cannot but disagree on 
this point, as I have made it my object to point out what 
the Bomans owe to the Aryans. That the sacrifice to the 
dead and the worship of ancestors were part of it has, of 
course, long since been known. With the Aryans it appears 
as an obligation left to the conscience of the individual; in 
Bome the sacrifice to the dead, in the shape of the Mcra, 
adopted the form of a moral law imder the protection of the 
Pontijkes, The obligation can be enforced by the chief 
authority, and with the death of the one bound to fulfil it, 
it falls to the heir as a burden on the inheritance. *^ Nulla 
hereditas sine sacris" is a well-known maxim in the jus 

' See Schbodsk's LehrbucJi der deutscfvcn Jiechlsffeschichte^ pp. 60, 821. 
Leipzig, 18S9. 

i 
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existed during their lifetime in the legal attitude between 
parents and children should also have to be maintained in the 
inheritance after their death. The conclusion that because 
the children, during his lifetime, are under the father's 
dominion, they must also, after his death, of necessity become 
his heirs, is a rash one. Here again, the sacrifice to the 
dead provides the explanation; the children were bound to 
bring sacrifices only to the father, not to the mother, t.«., in 
the heirship they took with regard to her the position of 
heredes extranei, the same as collateral relations; and so the 
strange phenomenon is explained that in the old civil law 
the inheritance of the maternal property comes under the 
category of the law of inheritance of collateral relations. 

I cannot admit any other interpretation in private law of 
this institution (comp. p. 56). Everything else concerning it 
that has been handed down to us — for instance, the problem- 
atical detcstaiio sacrorum — concerns the official actions of the 
PontificeSy or their outward form, which latter belongs to the 
domain of archaeologists.^ Not even Roman domestic law 
has been influenced by it, much less the law of property. 
When the obligation to the sacra lapsed with the departure 
from the family, this was based on the Roman conception 
of domestic relationship, according to which all power was 
centred in the master of the house. It is not the sacra 
which determine domestic government — rather the converse. 
And this also proves that we have no right to deduce the 
Roman conception of family relationships from the obligation 
to the sa4:ri8 — here again the causal connection is the same: 
the former determines the latter, not the latter the former, 
quite apart from the fact that this obligation did not exist 
at all for collateral relations, and could, through inheritance, 
also pass to non-related persons. The explanation of how 
this applied to the law of property I reserve till later ; 
and first, I will call attention in a few words to the alleged 
connection between the sacrifice offered to the dead, Roman 
government, and public worship. 

^ See M— «^>^t in Becker's Handh. der r&m,, AUertUtnert vol. iy. p. 259. 
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the Vesta worship, were not even allowed to enter the 
temple, and that the sacrifice was brought by females to a 
female goddess, ought to have prevented any idea of sacrifice 
to the dead, which is confined to the male descendants in 
the first degree, towards their male ancestors, quite apart 
from the fact that the person to whom the sacrifice was 
made had to be deceased. 

But it is chiefly with regard to the law of property that the 
above-mentioned author is carried away by his imagination. 
He has discovered that the Boman law of personal property 
(land and soil) originated of necessity in the religious rites of 
the hearth. The hearth is the altar of the household gods; 
the household god takes possession of land and soil, and makes 
them his own (p. 70) ; from which it is evident that the theory 
of common property in land is untenable (p. 72). Once erected, 
the hearth, apart from unforeseen circumstances, cannot be 
again moved. The gods desire not only their special, but also 
their fixed, abode (p. 69) ; but the stone house alone is suited 
for this purpose (p. 72). Not to the individual, but to the 
household god, belong home and hearth ; the individual has but 
the c€u:^ of them. The household gods are for all time in- 
separably linked together with the household (p. 81). If 
private property depended on labour, the owner might dis- 
possess himself of it ; but it depends on religion, and therefore 
he cannot (p. 81). It is true that the Bomans sanctioned the 
transfer of landed property, but it necessitated a religious rite 
(manct;>a^u>) and the assistance of a priest (J,ibripini). The 
author shall in his own words show us the great value of his 
discovery : "" Sans discussion, sans travail, sans I'ombre d'une 
hesitation, I'honmie arriva d'un seul coup, et par la vertu de ses 
seules croyances, k la conception du droit de propri^t^ (p. 77) ; 
supprimez la propri^t^ le foyer sera errant, les families se 
m^eront, les morts seront abandonnes et sans culte" (p. 76). 

In truth the simplest conceivable genesis of the Property 
Act (land and soil), granting the claim of the household god- 
head, is given us in this forced manner. The pity is that it 
is contradi^'ted by history in each and every particular. The 
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shortly before their departure, brought the last sacrifice to 
the dead. The departure took place in March; the last 
sacrifice at the end of February (§ 38). During the migratory 
period the dead were disposed of in this way : where a stream 
had to be crossed, the old folks were thrown from the bridge 
into the water (§ 49) as tribute to the river god. 

The most edifying thing which Fustel de Coulanges has 
brought to light in the way of inevitable results is the elevation 
of the sober Boman mancipio into a religious act, and the 
conversion of the humble lihHpens into a priest. The land and 
soil belong to the household god ; consequently, if a transfer of 
property has to be made, it must necessarily be clothed in 
religious forms. That the same ritual occurs also at the 
mancipation of all other res mandpiy and even in the Tuxum^ 
has escaped his notice. Oxen and asses were blessed by the 
priest when they passed into other hands. The priest dragged 
in to sanction the usury of the Aryan by a religious rite — what 
more do we need to exclude all necessity of tracing the rite of 
mancipation back to religion ? How great the number of 
priests would have had to be (it is known to have been a very 
small one) if at every mancipation and at every n/tomm the 
function of libripens had to be performed by a priest! 

The conclusion we arrive at is that, of all the points which 
this scholar brings forward, not one is confirmed ! The 
meaning of the Aryan sacrifice is, for the Bomans, confined 
to the sacra popularia and privaia, correctly estimated by 
the science of our day. 

Here I conclude my remarks upon Aryan domestic law, in 
order that I may turn my attention to the law of property. 

(/) The Law op Propbrty.^ 

§ 14. In the whole range of jurisprudence no question 
necessitates a knowledge of the peculiarities of law to such a 
degree as that of "mine and thine." It demands a definition of 

' The right of inheritance, which comes under the head of the law of 
property, I have not taken into account in the foUowing exposition, as it does 
not at all eonoem my present purpose. 

I 
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what is understood by law, and what by custom, morality, 
and religion* The family can exist without this definition ; it 
is in that condition of moral 'MiimUy in which law and 
morality are not yet separated, and the maintenance of public 
relationships is also conceivable without it, for there still 
remains another factor, which lies outside the pale of the 
law, namely, force. But, when the question is of "mine 
and thine," such indefiniteness is fatal The strict lines of 
demarcation set by the law must be observed, and history 
proves that here they have been in all cases first traced out. 
The law of property is the first developed of any part of juris- 
prudence; we must not, however, lose sight of the fact that 
this development is not so noticeable in the compilation of 
legal maxims as in the production of certain forms for the 
establishment and execution of the law in extra-judicial and 
judicial cases. 

In Old Boman law the above statement is fully ex- 
emplified: in Aryan law, not even for the later Indie time. 
The law relating to property is very poorly developed here. 
At first this surprised me, and I tried to find the reason 
for it in the poverty of our sources of information : in that 
case language ought to supply us with a few links; but here 
again absolute silence is observed as to eveiything connected 
with the law of property, as, for example, personal property, 
possession, lien, claim of debts. I believe, however, that I 
have lately discovered the real reason. 

A people to whom agriculture, towns, and money are equally 
unknown cannot possess a developed law of property. Lack of 
agriculture means lack of landed property; lack of money 
means lack of commerce ; and thus two of the most important 
sources of the law of property are disposed of. It is true 
that, viewed in the light of the present-day abstract theory of 
property, it is impossible to understand why the law of 
property, even if, with the Aryans, it could not be applied 
to immovable goods, could not have been developed like 
movable goods, as with the Bomans. But much is possible 
in the abstract that is not real, because, to make it so, it 

B 
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needs some special hypothesis or specially forcible proofs. 
One has to torn to history to get information on this point, 
and this I hope to do at the proper place in dealing with the 
development of the Boman law of property. 

The question of property presented no great difficulty to 
the Aryan. There was no such question as r^ards the 
pasture land, which was not his private property, and his 
flocks bore his mark of ownership (p. 15) ; so there remained 
only what he had in his house, and the sole danger that 
threatened him there was robbery. The protection which the 
law afforded him against this was, as we know, the house- 
search after stolen gooda^ 

{g) JUBISDICTION AND CrIIIINAL LaW. 

§ 16. The authority I have hitherto followed^ states that 
** what we know of law and jurisdiction is very inadequate '' ; 
but suggests "that well-developed jurisdiction, no doubt, did 
exist." The student of law, however, thinks differently about 
the evidences which he furnishes. He demonstrates that 
dhartMinn decrees the fixed order of heaven and earth ; dgasy 
the violation of dluirmann, offence against gods and men, and 
ma, sin, are synonymous in a social, a criminal, and a private- 
property sense. 

The wide scope given to these three expressions, which 
encompass law, custom, and religious rite, proves that the 
difference between these three spheres had not yet come into 
the consciousness of the Aryans. I have searched in vain for 
any expression denoting only law or only custom, like the 
Latin lex, jus, or even for some principle for the distinction 
which from all time has been recognized in Boman law 
between divine and human law (fas and jus), and between 
divine law and religion. This, however, is to the student of 
law tantamount to saying that the details of the law were not 
yet defined. 

' In order to gain information as to the whereabouts of stolen goods one 
referred to the sootlisayer or sorcerer. Zimmeb, 2oc ci^., p. 182. 
* ZlMMlR, loc eil., p. 180. 
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The author previously mentioned gives us very scanty infor- 
mation concerning isolated institutions. He mentions divine 
judgments and two kinds of punishment; but we are 
not told to which offences the different kinds of divine 
judgments — there were nine at least, of which the ordeals by 
fire, water, and poison were the most severe — were applied, 
nor who had to pronounce sentence — whether a spedally- 
appointeil judge, or the head of the village or province, with 
or without the participation of the community; nor do we 
learn whether there was any difference in the treatment of 
civil and criminal offences, as was the case in Some from the 
very beginning. The same phenomenon presents itself here 
which we observed in the law of property, and again in the 
fundamental principle of law in general — great indefiniteness. 
There is no trace of the all^^ advanced conceptions of law. 

As only "corrective," Zimmer mentions the rod, to which 
he adds the remark that it continued during the whole of the 
later Indie period to be the symbol of Justice; as a second 
punishment (p. 181), he mentions expulsion from the com- 
munity of the Aryans. According to this statement, capital 
punishment was unknown. Instead of imprisonment, which 
was not yet instituted, they had the stake {dmpada\ to which 
the criminal was bound by ropes. Here is an opportunity 
for the student of law to lend a helping hand to the philologist 
and the historian. 

For the stake stands in a peculiar relationship to the rod. 
1 take it that behind it lurks capital punishment. The rod 
can be applied simply in corporal punishment, and to this 
use it has been limited since the introduction of capital 
punishment, t.^., decapitation, as well by modern nations as 
by the Eomans. The fasces, or bundle of rods, was the 
symbol of corporal, the axe that of capital, punishment In 
the earliest times these two were united ; later, after the 
right to pronounce sentence of capital punishment upon 
citizens was withdrawn from the magistrate, only that upon 
soldiers continuing in his hands, he had to remove the axe 
from the fasces ; only when going to war was he allowed to 
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lesume it This clearly shows the legal meaning of the rod, 
as being used merely for corporal punishment. Capital 
punishment was restricted to the axe. In one ease, however, 
even in Bome, the rod was used for the administration of 
capital punishment, viz., in the hand of the pontifex maximus^ 
for the most severe religious offences of any of the priests 
imder him.^ This proves two things. First, that in remote 
ages capital punishment was administered by flogging; and 
secondly, that it was personally performed by the judge who 
had pronounced sentence. The pontifex maximtis, who him- 
self did the flogging publicly in the Forum, would thereby 
have called forth the greatest derision from the people if he 
had not been simply conforming with a very old custom.- 
An example had to be made that would be talked of for long 
times to come, and no better means could be found than that 
the j)ant%/ex maximus himself flogged the culprit to death, 
only the fastening to the stake being done by his subordinates 
(see below). 

This sufficiently proves that capital punishment by means 
of the axe was not the custom of primitive man, but rather 
its execution by the rod or scourge. But we have a special 
witness which shows this method of execution to have been 
the one adopted in remote ages.^ For clerical jurisdiction 
the primitive custom everywhere remained in force, and in 
this instance also the prescribed method; it was only in 
secular jurisdiction that the rod, or scourge, was exchanged 

^ LrvT, xziL 57 (in the year of the city 586), " Z. Cantilius seriba porUifids, 
quo$ mmc minores pontifiees appellanl^ qui eum Floronia stuprum fecerat, a 
ptmtifioR maximo to usque virgii in cwnitio ctesus erat, ut inter verbera exspiraret." 
LlYY, xxviiL 11, **. . . ignis in atde VesUe extinctwt, eceaaque JUigro est 
Festalis," The execution reminds one of the former custom of flogging through 
the line, which, according to the quantity of stripes administered, might also 
be equivalent to capital punishment. 

* We must not regard this institution from our present standpoint. Primitive 
man saw no more harm in this than we do now in seeing a father whipping 
his own child ; in their eyes the award and the execution of punisliment were 
one and the same thing, and this custom contributed not a little to impress 
the people with the actual — i«., the visible — power of the judge. 

' SuBT., Nero 49, where the *^ corpus virgis ad nccetn eccdi" is specially 
mentioned as *^ mos majorum,** 
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for the axe. But in the beginning of the regal period the old 
custom still prevailed. In the oldest execution upon record, 
in the Ferduellion^ suit of Horatius, the execution contemplated 
was by flogging.* 

The conclusion from all this is that the stick, or rod, was, 
with the Aryans, the instrument not merely of correction, but 
also of capital punishment This is the only way whereby 
we can explain how it was that, according to the above- 
mentioned scholar, "it constituted the symbol of justice 
throughout the later Indie period" (corresponding in Home 
to the rods in the fcusces before the introduction of the axe); 
and so the absence of capital punishment from our sources 
— the real absence of which would be quite incomprehensible 
in Aryan law — is explained: capital punishment was com- 
prised in the rod. 

The stake, again, which was a public institution in every 
community, had quite a different use from that ascribed to 
it by our author. It was not a kind of prison in which the 
malefactor was detained for some definite time; this would 
not agree with what he himself testifies as to the ''thousand 
deaths " which threatened the fettered man. I rather incline 
to the following conclusion : The stake had a twofold purpose, 
penal and corrective. In the first capacity I will call it the 
Penal Stake; in the second the Corrective Stake. 

Tht Penal Stake, — ^When the sentence of corporal or capital 
punishment pronounced by the judge had to be executed upon 
the offender, he was tied with ropes to the stake — above, 
below, and in the middle — to make all resistance impossible. 
Such flogging took place in Germany as recently as the 
eighteenth century. The scourge (8t'Ape\ subsequently replaced 
by the pillory, for the public exhibition of the malefactor, 
was the drupada of the old Aryans, the block of the Teutons 

^ Perdudlio= the term for all acts whereby a man within the State showed 
himself an enemy {perduellis) of the established constitution. 

^ LiVY, L 26, " lidar eolli^ manua . . . caput obnube . . . arbori in/elid 
suspende, verhcra," The culprit is not hung or crucified, as has been wrongly 
surmised — in that case, verhera would have to precede stupende; but he was 
fastened to the stake {arbor %7^elix\ and then flogged to death. 
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and SlavB,^ and the arbor infdix of the Bomans.^ From the 
strapping (ligare) to the Penal Stake is derived the name of the 
functionaiy charged with the performance of the punishment, 
the Uctor.^ 

The Connective Stake. — ^The Aryan debtor, like the male- 
factor, was also fastened to the post till he redeemed himself 
by payment of the debt, either personally or by his friends. 
Thus it was ordained, the thief and other debtors being put 
on a par with him.^ It was a cruel means of pressure, 
and cruelty was its primary object There he stood, unable 
to move, exposed day and night to all weathers — burning heat 
by day, cold by night, and rain — and no doubt the creditor, 
or if more than one each one of them, had full license to 
slake their vengeance by flogging him, without taking into 
account the amount of the debt^; and if his friends did not 
compassionately supply him with food and drink he must 
assuredly have starved. This explains the ** thousand deaths " 
of the man at the Stake ; the most terrible view wc get of the 

^ It was here not merely the binding together of the feet, as with King Lear ; 
the neck and body were also bound in old Aryan iashion. Respecting this, see 
explanations by Zimmxr, Ice, ciL, p. 182, note. 

* Livy uses the word /urea as meaning the same, which has led to the 
erroneous idea of gallows and hanging; but it can be understood to mean 
only a forked shaft to hold the head. Vaniczkk, loe. ciL, yoL ii. p. 604, 
originally divided (split), a divided instrument ; furcoB earierarum, the scissors 
of the crab. 

' Both the Romans and our modem etymologistyYANiczsK (p. 920). Mommsen, 
(iSffm. Staatsreehtt L p. SOO) derives the word from lidhre= to summon ; for other 
derivations see Yaniczek, p. 922. When we realize that things were called 
by their distinguishing diaracteristics, we need not long be in doubt as to 
which derivation to choose. In the function of the lictor the summons takes 
quite a secondary place to the strapping ; while the latter is in close connection 
with the meaning symbolized by the faaees for the administration of corporal 
and capital punishment. In ancient times, when the judge who pronounced 
sentence also administered the punishment, the connection between the lictor 
and the strapping was much more obvious. The lictor strapped the malefactor ; 
he then handed the rod out of the fasces to the judge, who himself administered 
the flogging ; for which fact I refer to the example of the P(nU\fex maximtu, 

* ZiMMKB, ^ a^, p. 181, mo, guilty = thief ; and ma is also the meaning 
of debts loan. 

* Which is specially defined by the XII. Tables when the in parUr seeare 
took the place of the flogging to death : "n plus minusve seeuerirU tine 
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Aryans.^ No one would endure it who possessed the means 
to pay. If he himself had not the wherewithal, the creditor 
counted upon relations, friends, or kindly-disposed persons 
to redeem him. That was why he was publicly exposed; 
the exhibition of him was to make them realize his plight, 
and to give him the opportunity of appealing to their mercy. 
And as a rule the creditor did not miscalculate. If the 
debtor were worth redemption it would be granted him ; only 
if he were a ne'er-do-well, whom everybody was glad to get 
rid of, was he left to his fate — the verdict of the people. 

Bui even death did not end his disgrace. The creditor threw 
the corpse away in the open, where it remained (as he certainly 
would not be compelled to give it burial) the prey of wild 
beasts, if no one came forward to bury it. But in order to 
biuy it the body had first to be redeemed from the creditor, 
for, in death as in life, the body was his. The idea of a right 
of the creditor to the corpse of the debtor, which we find 
amongst so many savage peoples,^ has too close a connection 
with his right to the living body to make us hesitate to credit 
the Aryans with it also. 

We find it, too, among the Bomans. The popular mind 
was loth to give up the idea that the body of the debtor 

* It has stnick me that perhaps the martyr's stake of the Aryans may have 
been the prototype of the Stylite's pillar. Tlirotigh Alexander's march to India 
an acquaintance with it may have been brought to the domains of the Ptolemies 
and the Seleucides. The object, self-inflicted, voluntary punishment, excluded 
the strapping to the stake ; but the stake itself, with all its physical horrors, 
and also the moral stigma of disgrace which it bore in the eyes of the people, 
remained. It is such a strange haUucination of the human mind that one would 
gladly accept any historical connecting link that offers itself. 

Long after my text was completed in manuscript as above, I received 
gratifying confirmation of my theory (suggested therein) in reference to the 
stake of the Aiyans, in the lately-discovered writing of Aristotlb on 
the Constitution of Athena (translation by (3eorg Eaibel and Adolf Kiessling. 
Straszburg, 1891), where Aristotle (pp. 16, 17) quotes from Solon's poem: — 
**So many a tithe-post I have erected. Thou wert in bondage ; now have I 
redeemed thee— made thee free." The Aryan stake was in use by the Greeks 
until Solon's time. 

* Kohlsr'8 Shaketpeare vor dem Forwn der Juritprudenz (pp. 19, 20). 
EsMSiK, **Dihiteur$ jprivU de sipuUure*' in Milanges d^hisUriire du Droit 
(inaccessible to me). 
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belonged, even after death, to the creditor — the actio in 
penofMm in its full consequence — 6ind the law which, according 
to our knowledge, was first brought into effect by the lex Jvlia 
d4 ffi pMica against the preposterous act of the creditor 
refusing burial,^ has had to contend, until a recent period, 
with these monstrous notions.^ With the Aryans the cruelty 
caused by this non-burial of corpses was still further aggravated 
by the impossibility it involved of bringing sacrifices to the 
dead ; and if the debtor left behind him children so inhuman 
as not to redeem him during his lifetime, or who, owing to 
absence or lack of means, had not been able to do so, the 
moment had now come to sacrifice all, in order to redeem the 
body. The possibility of offering the sacrifice to the dead 
depended upon the burial Upon the sacrifice to the dead 
depended the rest and peace of the survivors. The creditor 
might be sure that all within the children's power would be 
done to satisfy him; his last anchor of hope was the sacrifice 
to the dead, which in this case affected the law of property not 
only in the law of inheritance (p. 43), but also in that of debt. 

The law of debt of the old Aryans has its embodiment 
in the Corrective Stake. We can trace the Penal Stake as far 
back as the earliest Soman criminal law, but we look in 
vain for the Corrective Stake both amongst the Romans and 
the other Indo-European&^ There must have been some 
reason for supplanting this institution. The cause cannot 
be connected with the circumstances of the migration — that 
there could not be a stationary stake, or post, during the 
march — ^for the pillory has been preserved, but not the Corrective 
Stake. What can have been the reason ? 

The Corrective Stake brought with it the risk that a third 
party might unbind the debtor, who was then set at liberty. 
Of course, there must have been some punishment for the 

^ h. h pr. ad leg. JuL, ** De vi pubL" (48,6) ; 1. 1 § 6, "De iiyur." (47, 10) ; 
1. 8 « De sepolcro " (47, 12). PaoL, S.B. V. (26, 8). 

* JuflTiNUB in L 6, " God. de sepulchro " (9, 19). Jushniak in Nov. 60, 
L } 1, 115, 5 { 1 : **NtUU pewUus esse liemtiare corpora d^ndorum debUi 
graUa ddvMft, 

* [See what Ihbbino himself says (p. 55, Note 1).] 
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offence committed by the debtor. I presume it was the same 
as with the Soman vindfx — his own bond. Both bar the way 
to the vengeance of the creditor — commit an assault upon his 
rights. But the introduction of the vindex only postpones the 
vengeance — if he cannot prove his innocence of the debt, the 
punishment takes its course ; in the other case, the interference 
ends in total defeat. That he should have to undergo the fate 
from which he wished to save the debtor is so little to be 
wondered at that one might well ask how it could have been 
otherwise. In the vindex, the punishment of personal bond 
would have nothing surprising in it if it were merely putting 
him in the place of the debtor. But there is more; the 
creditor receives, in the event of a violation of the vindex, 
double the amount of the debt It is clear that some punish- 
ment has to follow the violation of the vindex, otherwise 
anyone might without risk have stopped the creditor's action ; 
but that it should be rated so exorbitantly high does not tally 
with other forfeits in Eoman law for litigious interferences. 
I think the matter may be explained on historical grounds. 
The personal bond of him who freed the debtor from the 
Corrective Stake— we might call it the Aryan vindex — was 
transferred to the Soman. With the discontinuance of the 
Corrective Stake this infringement of the creditor's rights 
lapsed; but the vindex also encroached upon his rights; it 
also sought to release the debtor from his bonds,^ and therefore 
the old punishment was retained for this. Detection proved 
his guilt If the freeing of the debtor from the Corrective 
Stake took place by night, without anyone having seen it, the 
creditor had to pocket his disappointment The institution, 
therefore, was incomplete. The creditor, in order to guard 
against this danger, must needs have had the debtor watched 
day and night. I believe I have here hit upon the cause of 
the disappearance of the institution. To avoid that danger the 
creditor must keep watch over him in his own house, and 

^ FiSTUS (p. 876) characterizes him as the person, who vimdioat, quaminui is, 
^i prennu ett ab cUiquo teneaiur, which, word for word, applies to his Aryan 
pred< 
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this was done in Boma According to the XIL Tables, the 
creditor takes the debtor who cannot pay on the day of pay- 
ment into his own house (aeeum ducito) and locks him up 
{vincUo aut nervo atU eompedibm). This exchange of public 
exposure for private detention had this serious drawback for 
the debtor : that there was no longer any possibility for him, 
by the display of his misery, his lamentations, and his 
entreaties, to transform compassion into active sympathy, so 
that food and drink might be vouchsafed to him, if not 
redemption from his debts. The law met this point by a 
twofold stipulation. In the first place it compelled the 
creditor to provide the debtor with a sufficiency of food, if 
the debtor did not prefer to keep himself ; and secondly, it 
imposed upon him the duty of bringing the debtor publicly 
forward on three market-days and stating the amount of the 
debt, while the country people passed by him into the 
city. 

Thus was guaranteed the certainty that the report of his 
fate was made known in all directions. No one who was at all 
kindly disposed towards him could faU to hear of it ; the public 
exhibition was, therefore, as much in the interest of the creditor 
ns of the debtor. And so the certainty of private detention 
was coupled with the privileges offered by the public fettering 
to tlie Corrective Stake ; and we gather from it that its object 
was not only to punish the debtor himself, but also to put 
pressure on third parties. 

In place of death at the stake, the law appointed the well- 
known in partes secarty the laceration of the debtor, the mean- 
ing of which is ui\justly questioned. I seem to detect in it a 
new proof for the stake by its connection with the *' thousand 
deaths." Even as in the fulfilment of criminal law by capital 
punishment the rod by which the malefactor was flogged to 
tleath was replaced by the iron axe (which meanwhile had been 
introduced), and in private executions by the iron knife ; and 
even as the number of strokes administered by each individual 
creditor could not be measured by the amount of the debt, but 
rather every one was allowed to cool his wrath to lus heart's 
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content, so also with the laceration : ^ si plus minusve seeuerint, 
sine frauds esto" 

And so the early Soman debtors law is in all particulars 
connected with the Stake. I do not mean to say that it could 
not equally well have established itself independently, but I 
have sought to trace the connection — hitherto ignored — 
between early Soman and Aryan debtors law, and to prove 
that in early Soman law we see but the continuation of the 
Aryan law. 

In language, as in matter, the Soman debtors law is con- 
nected with the obligation (bond) of the debtor. Soman law 
designates the extreme measures taken against debt by the 
earliest jurisdiction as nexum (from nectere, to bind), the newer 
(the obligatory) bond (contract) as contractus (from contrcJure^ 
to clench the bond), and pactum (from the Sanskrit pack, to 
bind, and pafa, the fetters : see above, p. 17), and the natural 
normal liquidation of it by payment as solutio (from solvere, 
loosening the fetters) and by acquittal of the creditor as 
liberatio, liberation from bonds. 

With these expressions the true original aspect of the 
construction of the Aryan debtors law is described. Strike 
out the word ** juris** in the well-known l^al definition of 
obligations in the Institutes [vincuiwni juris, quo necessitate 
adstringimwr, alicujvs rei solvendae], and we see the Aryan 
debtors law clearly before our eyes: the vinculum, the 
adstringi, and the necessitas solvendi. Of course the fettering 
of the debtor does not take place until the stage of execution 
is reached ; but language describes the situation according to 
its objective perceptibility, and guilt does not become 
objectively perceptible until the moment of fettering has 
come. The same characteristic feature of this obligation, as 
r^ards the form of its liabilities, may be found in the 
identification of obligation and actio in Soman law; as with 
the fettering, so also it does not come to CLctio until the debtor 
refuses to pay. The objection that the Somans use solvere, 
soluiio only in its objective sense for the actual fact of paying 
the debt, not subjectively as applying to the person set free. 
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is confuted by the simple cross-questiou, " How could it have 
applied primarily to the object, as that was neither bound 
nor freed, whilst the debtor was?" That this objective 
meaning of the expression dolvert rem has, through later 
usage, come to replace the original subjective meaning 
(solvere debUorem) is proved by the formula riexi libercUio 
in (jaius III., 174: ''quod ego . . , , me eo nomine solvo 
Itberoque.^* 

As in Latin, so also in German, the linguistic reminiscence 
of the fettering of the debtor in primitive Aryan times is 
still preserved in Verbindlichkeit, liability; verbunden sein, to 
be liable; as also in the combinations of loeen, to loosen; 
(Mosen, to reclaim (a mortgs^e of land); einlosen, to ransom 
(the pledge or prisoner); erlosen, to redeem. The Christian 
representation of the Bedeemer, who frees the world from 
the bondage of sin by taking its sins upon Himself, refers 
objectively, as well as linguistically, to the Aryans, who 
redeemed the debtor from the Corrective Stake by ransom. 

The Eemission of Sin points also to this representation; 
the debtor was ent-lassen (released), and the debt er-lassen 
(remitted). 

So the Aryan Corrective Stake has left its trace in the 
language down to the present day in the same way that the 
pastoral life of antiquity still survives in the metaphorical 
meaning of " driving " and " marking " (pp. 14 and 17), and the 
real yoke which in antiquity was put upon husband and wife 
at their marriage, in the Latin jugum^ conjugale ; conjux^ and 
our marriage-yoA:e of to-day. In order to understand many 
of our modern expressions we have to go back to an antiquity 
which lies many thousands of years behind us. 

I now return to Aryan law, not in order to add anything 
more to what has already been said (for I have brought to 
bear upon the matter all the information at my disposal), 
but to conclude with that which is the sole object of my 
investigations — ^my opinion as to its stage of development. 
I gather it all together into the one statement that the 
Aryan mother-nation had not got beyond the first beginnings 
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of law. Jurisprudence was not the strong point of the 
Aryans — their talent lay in another direction ; and this total 
lack of genius for law is also undeniably confirmed in the 
later Vedic period.^ 

* For example, there are no less than eight dififerent wedding ceremonies in 
the LavDs of Maim (see RoszBAcn's Uiiienvudiungen Uber die rOmische Whe^ 
p. 200. Stuttgart, 1853) ; which alone would sufficiently prove the entire 
absence of juridical power of discrimination. 
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CONCLUSION 

§ 16. So far, I think, I have collected sufficient evidence 
to enable ns to fonn a fair estimate of the degree of civili- 
zation attained by the mother -nation at the time of the 
separation of the daughter -nation. Far from having been a 
high one, as some would have us believe, it was, for a nation 
that had thousands of years behind it, a surprisingly low 
one. 

Ignorance of agriculture, absence of towns, non-acquaintance 
with the working of metals for technical purposes and for 
the coining of money, ignorance of the most elementaiy 
development of jurisprudence, even of the conception of law 
not yet even reduced to words, nor distinguished from custom 
and religion — what more do we need to justify this con- 
clusion ? 

This also denotes the character of the people. It was a 
people without the least practical aptitude — the diametrical 
opposite of the Romans. Highly gifted intellectually, they 
turned their tastes and thoughts to the inner world — to speech, 
religion, poetry, and in later times also, with great results, to 
philosophy — without feeling the necessity of applying their 
knowledge to the amelioration of their external conditions. 
They were satisfied with the humble lot of the herdsman's 
life. A wooden house, extensive herds, a wife, and male 
descendants were all that the Aryan desired. The monotony 
of his life was relieved by gambling and drinking. He gave 
himself over to gambling with the same ungovernable passion 
which Tacitus attributes to the Teutons. 

When the public meeting was ended, it was followed on the 
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same spot by dice throwing,^ and many a one, after having lost 
his all, like the old Teutons, gambled away his freedom ; in 
Nal and Damajanti the prince gambled away all he possessed, 
even his crown, and then turned into the woods with his 
wife, beggars. In the matter of drink, too, the Aryans were 
the worthy predecessors of the Teutons. They knew two 
intoxicating drinks, soma, our wine, and mra, corresponding 
to our brandy; and there were even private distillers, who 
prepared these drinks, and public drinking-booths.' 

This characteristic of unpracticality has adhered to the 
Aryans until now, and it is because of this that, in comparison 
with their high gifts and their extraordinary expansion, they 
have played so unimportant a part in history, and are at 
present under foreign rule. A small body of foreigners suffices 
to keep in check a host a thousand times larger than itself. 
What a light this throws upon the political minority of la 
nation! And what does their social position at this present 
time reveal to us? The curse of caste, laid upon them 
by their sages, the Brahmans, whereby, however, these 
latter secured the best places for themselves, and which con- 
tinues to this day in an altered and much more aggravated 
form. 

In place of the three lower castes innumerable castes 
have arisen, the distinguishing features of which surpass in 

^ ZiMMSR, loc eU.f p. 172. Tlie public hall (sabha) was the rendezvous of 
gamblers. Sdb?uuthanu was the game of the village. As to the alleged honesty 
and strict morality of the people, we may gather their state from the fiuit that 
gambling and cheating were regarded as equivalent. *' No vice,'* says Zimmer, 
'< was so universal as deceit and gambling. Perjury also was not uncommon, 
and there was no lack of robbers and thieves.*' (pp. 177-180.) 

' ZiMMEB, pp. 272-281. I cannot refrain from borrowing the foUowing 
edifying products of Jndian poetry concerning drinking from this author : '* We 
attain to immortality, we rise to glory, we find the gods .... gone are all 
ailments and sickness.'* As men are, so is God Indra. ''Continually,*' it is 
flaid of him, " the hero desires to drink aama .... when these (100 to 1000 
draughts) are in his belly ho assumes the proportions of the Samudra .... 
These draughts flow below, like the stream in low ground." No wonder that 
God Indra had too much sometimes, and extended on all sides (swelled out), 
and was lost to sense and to the enjoyment of aama. 
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abeordity anything upon record,^ and cause separation to be 
carried to such an extent that their members may not eat 
or drink together, or intermarry. "The laws of caste," says 
Zimmer, "are to the Hindu more binding than any moral 
institution. It is not going too far to say that the laws of 
caste arc their religion. The highest principle in life of the 
Hindu is to eat well, to drink well, and to marry well: all 
other doctrines and commandments fall into the background. 
The man who is thrust out of his caste is in most cases a lost 
man. Many such unfortunates have ended their days in 
misery and despair, in voluntary banishment, and many have 
come to an untimely end." Even the absence of all imputation 
does not exonerate a man from the consequences of the crime. 
Once an adventurous Englishman forced a Brahman to 
swallow meat and to drink a forbidden beverage. The man 
was thrust out of his caste, and for three years he tried in 
vain by all available means to re-enter it, until at last he 
succeeded only by paying a fine of £20,000. The native sages 
have no eyes for the fundamental principles of law and 
morality : guilt and innocence, wisdom and unmitigated igno- 
rance, are hopelessly mixed up together. Let us complete our 
picture of the Hindu of the present day by a few more traits, 
e.;., his miserable clay hut, which often coUapses in the rains ; 
the isolation of the women in their apartments (zefwiwi)^ and 
their scanty education ; the pernicious institution of ceremonial 
gifts;* and our conclusion that the modem Hindu, as regards 
the practical status of his worldly circumstances, is the worthy 
descendant of the old Aryan, cannot be controverted. In 

^ Richard Garbs, ^'ludischos Lebcu," in Westermann's ** MancUshe/Uy" 
voL Ixviii., April, 1890, p. 107. ** In one part of India marriage is prohibited 
between those fishing tribes which, iu making their nets, lay their meshes from 
right to loft, and those which lay them from left to right. A certain class of 
milkmen have turned out of their caste those of tlieir trade who make butter 
without having first 1)oiled the milk, and give their daughters to wife only to 
those who make the butter in the same way as they themselves do. In 
Guttack, the most southern part of Bengal, the potters who turn their wheel 
sitting down, and who make small pots, may not intermarry with those who 
turn tiie wheel standing, and who make large pots." 

s R. Gakbb, loe* eiLf p. 110. 
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this respect he has not advanced beyond the condition of the 
childhood of his predecessors. I would have passed him by 
unnoticed if I had not required him as an illustration of his 
ancestors. And from this absolutely unpractical nation arose 
the eminently practical Roman nation. How has this come 
about? The following chapters will, it is hoped, supply the 
answer. 
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PROBLEM OF THE ORIGIN OF NATIONALITIES 

§ 17. If no more importance attached to the habitat of 
nations than that of the stage on which they, obedient to 
their national character, had to play their parts, the first 
question dealt with as to the habitat of the Aryans woiild 
have no connection with the next one as to their character 
and degree of civilization. What lias it to do with the role 
and the skill of the actor where the stage on which he has 
to appear lies ? It does not alter his r31e one jot, nor is his 
skill in the least affected The artist remains an artist — the 
bungler remains a bungler. The same woiild hold good for 
nations if their rdles were fixed for them by their innate 
national character. The Greek would be a Greek every- 
where; the Teuton a Teuton: the difierent habitats of the 
two nations would not have had the slightest influence upon 
their national character; their place of abode woiild have 
no more significance for them than the stage for the actor ;^ 
the whole interest of the investigation as to their domicile 
would resolve itself into the unimportant inquiry as to where 
the place was in which those things happened that history 
relates of them. 

But this is not the case. If the question of habitat had 
been of no importance, Greeks and Teutons could not have 
become separate nations, for originally in their Aryan home 
as well as during the migration they formed one and the same 
nation ; it is only on Greek and Grerman soil that they became 
respectively Greeks and Teutons ; and the same applies to all 
branches of the Aryan family — Indians, Iranians, Romans, 

69 
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Celts, Slavs have been distinguishable as separate national- 
ities only after they left their original home. That the 
domicile of a nation has a certain influence upon its national 
character is generally accepted, and as far as I know it is 
to Montesquieu that the credit is due for having brought 
this point prominently forward. But not more than a 
secondary or modifying influence over character is allotted 
to it; the ultimate cause to which the destiny of a nation 
is due is rather to be found in its innate national genius. 
It is the same with nations as with individuals : each 
brings with it into the world its peculiar dispositions and 
various temperaments. The sense of the beautiful is inborn 
in the Greek; the desire for isolation and migration in the 
Teuton; the spirit of commerce in the Semite; and so 
on. For all national peculiarities the same explanation 
serves — innate national character. Each repeats what 
another has said without troubling himself as to how it 
can be. The inevitable hypothesis is that nature sent 
nations, equipped as such, into the world; and that, in 
order to create variety, she formed and endowed them in 
various ways. But nations do not come into the world in 
a completed state: they are not horn, they became, nations; 
and therefore there can be no question of heredity in their 
case. The mdividual who is bam can have something inbarn ; 
a nation that has become can only a^^ire, i.e. its national 
character can only be the work of history, not of nature. 
Nature has merely placed man, the individual being, in the 
world, and out of him in the course of time nations have 
proceeded: the family has enlarged itself into the tribe, the 
tribe into the nation, and when this nation finally makes its 
appearance in history with a strongly-marked individuality, 
this can be attributed only to the whole process of its growth. 
The origins of nations are hidden from our view; but their 
growth repeats itself before our eyes in the historical records 
of nations already formed, where, through division or admix- 
ture with other nations, fresh ones are formed. All Indo- 
European nations have come into existence in this way. 
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Originally all belonged to the one nation, and are therefore 
of the same nationality ; it is only in the course of time that 
they have developed their dififerent characteristics. History has 
made them what they now are. ^ 

Nationality is the fundamental basis of all influences, 
whether pennanent or transitory, which have beset a nation 
(luring the time of its existence. The permanent influences 
are those of the soil; the transitory influences are (hose of 
important political events, t.g,, successful or unsuccessful wars, 
revolutions in State or Church, etc. He who can penetrate 
the hidden recesses of the past can easily distinguish the 
share which each of these factors has contributed towards 
the nationality: as, for instance, in the case of England, 
its insular }X)sition, the battle of Hastings, the execution of 
Charles I., etc. A glimpse of what preceded this maturing 
process is denied to us; but we may assert that nationality 
18 the matured product of a nation's past with the same 
certainty as that with which we maintain that in the galvano- 
plastic process of gilding the deposit is gold dust, although we 
cannot perceive its separate atoms as they falL 

The law of cause and effect holds good both in the intel- 
lectual and the physical worlds. Things do not change of 
their own accord, but only under the influence of external 
causes. Here, as elsewhere, when in the course of time a 
I»ecomes &, an unknown factor x must have been at work to 
effect the change. The difference is simply that in natural 
science x, and the way in which it has operated, can frequently, 
and with increasing success, be traced; while to spiritual and 
intellectual science even a glimpse into the past history, 
individual or national, is denied. But not to ht seen is not 
necessarily not to be — a plain truth which, however, is often 
lost sight of in philosophy. When a thing uhzs not in the 
beginning, like the nationality of nations, it can only have 
Ucame; and as the being of nations consists in actions, which 
in their turn are conditioned by external circumstances, 
so its nationality, its esse, can be the outcome only of its 
collective historical action, its operari, in the widest sense of 
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the word, denoting not merely the active, but also the passive 
meaning of bearing and suffering. Scholastics lay down this 
rule for individuals: '^opei^ari sequitur esse" ; for nations it 
might be turned round: "esse sequitur operariJ* Nationality 
is the matured product of the collective historical action of a 
nation; it cannot be otherwise if the law of cause and effect 
hold good also in the world of man. 

Amongst the factors which have a decided influence upon 
the historical action of nations, the soil, the scene of action, 
their habitat, takes the first place. The appearance on the 
scene of powerful personalities may cause a total revolution 
in its circumstances. But the personalities vanish again tor» 
quickly to exercise any lasting influence upon the national 
character: this can be brought about only by long-enduring, 
steady influences. If their works are effective and continue, a 
change in the national character may indirectly be attributed 
to them which directly was denied them. The only unchange- 
able factor in the life of nations is its habitat; all others — 
law, morality, custom, religion — are subject to alteration: thtt 
domicile alone remains constant In addition to the superiority 
which this unwavering constancy alone vouchsafes to it, there 
is also the unparalleled influence which it exercises over the 
collective conditions of life, and over the destinies of nations. 
However paradoxical it may at first sound, it is nevertheless 
true that the soil is the nation. 

The Soil. — ^Not only the soil in the sense in which the 
expression is ordinarily understood — the constitution of the 
land which the people inhabit ; by the soil I undei*stand each 
and every detail which attaches to the situation of the 
nation's habitat in its particular part of the globe. First of 
all there is the circumstance of latitude, i.e., climate. In the 
tropics man becomes a different creature from what he is in 
the temperate zone, and again different from what he is in the 
most northerly parts. Climate is half the temperament of 
nations. Then the conformation of the soil must be taken into 
account : mountains, plains, deserts, woodland — all these imply 
a special type of man. Furthermore, proximity to or remote- 
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ness from the sea plays its part The seafaring man is quite 
different from the landsman. Habit and vocation develop 
certain chtiracteristic qualities in man, impress a certain type 
upon him. If in early life the vocations of servant, journey- 
man, farmer, sailor, soldier, and scholar had been interchanged, 
the individual would have turned out quite another being; 
and what is true of the individual, who brings a distinct 
personality into the world with him, is even more true of 
nations, which do not bring it with them. Had the nations 
been interchanged in their cradles, Semites would have become 
Aryans, and Aryans Semites. It is with nations as it is with 
trees. The same tree becomes in a temperate zone different 
from what it becomes in the tropics; in the extreme north 
different from in the temperate zone; in poor soil different 
, from in rich ; at the seaside different from inland. The same 
tree which flourishes and yields abundant fruit in one place 
withers and remains unfruitful in another. The same happens 
with nations : their soil decides what issues from it. 

By soil I do not, of course, mean merely the soil in its natural 
sense ; but the climatic and teri'estrial conditions of the land. 
By soil I also here mean the contact with other nations 
afforded by its geographical situation : the soil in its civilizing 
and political, or, to put it more briefly, its historical sense. 
On this contact may depend the whole destiny of a nation. A 
powerful nation living contiguous to a weak one may involve 
the latter's destruction; a warlike nation next to a peaceful 
one may imply a distressful existence for the latter ; a civilized 
nation next to one in a state of natural existence may elevate 
the latter to the same level of civilization as itself. The 
fact that of all Indo-European nations the Greek alone awoke 
to civilization at such an early date is due solely to the 
contact with Semitic and Egyptian culture, rendered possible 
by the position of the land. The fact that Teutons and 
Slavs ten centuries later had not passed the primitive stage 
is accounted for simply by their remoteness from the Mediter- 
ranean, which rendered this contact impossible, and obliged 
them to take their civilization at second or third hand. The 
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advantage gained over them by the Latin races and Celts is 
attributable to the favourable position of their country, which 
made contact with the pioneers of civilization (amongst whom 
the Greeks may also be counted) possible for them. The child 
that goes to school early in life learns more quickly than the 
one that enters at a later age ; but the child that has only to 
cross the road to reach the school-house can be sent to school 
earlier than the one that has to perform a long, toilsome 
journey before he reaches it. This explains the difference 
in the time of awakening to a state of civilization in the 
Indo-European nations. It was not the work of their different 
national character — which all shared alike when they set foot 
on European soil — but the work of the position of the land 
on which they settled ; and when in later times their national 
character differed, the cause is to be found in the one new 
factor — the difference of their places of settlement. 

And so it is quite true, as I have before said, that the soil 
is the nation. Not, as shown above, in the external sense of 
the stage on which the nation plays its prescribed r81e, like 
the actor, prompted by innate national characteristics; but 
rather in the deeper sense of the law of causality as affecting 
its national character and consequently history. With nations 
the where decides the whaX and the how. The selection of a 
spot by a nation on the map of nations is, as it were, tlie 
casting of the dice for weal or woe, and in this sense we may 
say that geography is history bound, and history is geography 
set free. 

But not in the sense that they cover each other. Although 
in the history of nations such preponderating influence is 
exercised by the soil (the bound element), yet there is, as 
already remarked, another (the free) element, which depends 
greatly upon the fateful sway of personalities, whether 
fit or unfit, called upon to guide the destinies of nations, and 
which may for a long time determine the fate of a nation. 
It has been attempted to make them also subject to the law 
of historical necessity by seeing in them merely the incarna- 
tion of the popular mind which had to reveal itself at a given 
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moment to reap the harvest long prepared and matured by 
the past. Was Napoleon I., the Corsican, an incarnation of 
the French popular mind ? Was it necessary that he should 
enter the French service? Can we see in Bismarck an 
incarnation of the Grerman popular mind? It would be 
otherwise with us now if that were the case. And if, instead 
of Kaiser Wilhelm, Friedrich Wilhelm FV. had occupied 
the throne, Bismarck would have ended his days as a 
country gentleman, at Schonhausen, as he is now under 
Wilhelm IL compelled to do at Friedrichsruh. The great 
men of history are gifts of Heaven, but their greatness 
alone is not sufficient; hundreds, called perhaps to the 
greatest heights, have left the world without leaving behind 
them the slightest trace of their existence. Circumstances 
have to co-operate; the right man must coincide with the 
right moment and with the right men who understand, 
uphold, and support him. 

But we need not pursue this question further. I have 
touched upon it only to guard myself against the imputation 
of holding a view which I do not share ; my sole object was 
to emphasize as strongly as possible the significance of the 
soil, in its wide historical as well as natural sense, for the 
development of national character. If I have expressed the 
correct view in my assertion that the soil is the nation, it 
devolves upon the historian to bring out clearly the connection 
of the national character of a people with the soil upon which 
it lives. This I propose to do for the Aryans, not only in 
their original home, but also on European soil 

The double influence of the soil upon national character is 
further increased by a third — that of migration. For this 
must also be directly attributed to the soil, the inadequateness 
of which to maintain the whole nation forces a part of it to 
leave the old home. The migration period, in consequence of 
the peculiar conditions which it brought with it and the length 
of its duration, exercised a very decided influence ; it was that 
which gave to all Aryans in Europe the common type of the 
Indo-European, which, without destroying the old Aryan tj^pe 
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(it survives in them very strikingly down to the present day), 
has nevertheless very considerably altered them. With the 
settlement, which again gives the soil full scope to work upon 
the national character, the diversities of the various branches 
of the daughter-nation show themselves, and form the types of 
the five great civilized nations — the Greeks, Italians, Celts, 
Teutons, and Slavs. 

The task which I have set myself is thus resolved into the 
following three heads: 

I. Proof of the influence which the condition of the soil 
in the original home exercised upon the civilization, and 
through it indirectly the national character, of the old 
Aryans. Li illustration of this, I have employed, by way of 
comparison, the civilization and national character of the 
Semites — primarily of the Babylonians — from whom Assyrians, 
Phoenicians, and Hebrews branched off; and I have allowed 
myself a measure of elaboration which may cause some 
surprise. My reason for so doing is twofold ; firstly, the 
direct interest of the task itself. The extent to which the 
conditions of the soil may influence civilization and national 
character could not be more clearly shown than by comparing 
two peoples with whom the most essential difference in one 
connection corresponds to that in the other; and since this 
correspondence might be a matter of chance, it is my duty to 
furnish evidence of the action of the law of causality, whicli 
was only possible to me by entering into minute details. 
Secondly, there is the historical interest that exists in the 
contrast between Aryans and Semites. I have had to trace 
it very distinctly, and to show clearly who the Semite was, 
and what he had done for the world before the Aryan replaced 
him. I have had, as it were, to write out a statement of 
accounts as to how much of his civilization stands to the 
credit of the Semite, and how much to that of the Aryan — 
what he owes to them, and what to himself. 

II. Proof of the influence of the period of migration upon 
the Aryan. He leaves the original home one man, and sets 
foot upon European soil quite another. The change must 
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have taken place during his migration ; the raising of the type 
of the ancient Aryan into that of the Indo-European is the 
work of the migration period. This proof wiU be given in 
my Fourth and Fifth Books. 

III. To show the influence that the difference of soil upon 
which the several Indo-European nations settled exercised 
upon their varying characteristics. It can be accounted for 
only by the one factor newly introduced with their settlement 
— the soil. It varied for each one of them. In the Sixth 
and Seventh Books I shall endeavour to prove the influence of 
this factor. 



II. 



CONTRAST BETWEEN AR VAN AND SEMITIC 

CIVILIZATION 

§ 18. According to an accredited philologist, the Aryan 
mother - nation, at the tinie of the separation of the 
daughter-nation, had been in existence for at least ten 
thousand years.^ What did the nation produce during this 
long period? Apart from the language, which is a feat of 
the first order, very little indeed. It was a nation of 
shepherds, which, as is shown in my first Book, had made 
very slight advance in matters of external civilization. It 
was ignorant of agriculture, of the working of metals, of 
iron tools, or of arms; and knew nothing but stone £ixes 
and wooden spears. Cattle took the place of metallic money. 
They could not even utilize stone for building purposes ; were 
unacquainted with stone houses, and knew only huts of 
wood, twine, and straw: there were no towns — only villages, 
with detached houses. Neither had they any commerce with 
foreign nations which might have bought their produce ; and 
what they grew was very limited L^islation did not extend 
beyond the most urgent necessities ; even the name of '* law '' 
in contradistinction to '' custom " was unknown to them. And 
merely to reach this low stage of culture ten thousand years 
had been necessary, while one thousand would have been 
ample — nine thousand years thus passed over them in a 
constant monotony of life. 

At the same time that their civilization was still in its 
earliest stage, it had awakened elsewhere (in the plains 

' See above, p. 10, note. 
78 
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between the Euphrates and the Tigris) into active life. The 
credit of having first brought it to life here, and thereby in 
the world in general, and of having brought it to a certain 
d^ee of perfection, belongs to a people which, later, as far 
as it affects the history of civilization, retreated into the 
background — namely, the Turks, especially two tribes, which 
exchanged their original home in the mountains for the 
valleys of Mesopotamia: the Akkadians in the north, the 
Snmerians in the south.^ Subjugated by a people of another 
tongue, the Semitic, they merged with them to form one 
nation, which developed the civilization received from them 
to the highest perfection — the Babylonians; and from them 
the other civilized nations of the Semitic race — ^Assyrians, 
Phcenicians, and Jews — afterwards separated. The primitive 
history of the Semites exactly corresponds, as far as the 
separation of nations is concerned, with that of the Aryans, 
and probably the cause was the same — insufficiency of food 
for the rapidly-increasing j)opulation. We must, therefore, 
look upon Mesopotamia as the soil which fostered Semitic 
civilization, and the Babylonians as the prototypes of the 
Semitic race. Where there is anything specisdly relating to 
the Jews it will be notified. 

The picture which I have in a few strokes been able to 
draw of the civilization of the Aryans I will contrast with 
an equally striking one of the Babylonians. Even before 
they took possession of the land the Sumerians had, by the 
construction of canals, reclaimed the marsh land extending 
from the estuary of the Euphrates and the Tigris, which was 
once covered by the sea. They had also acquired the plough, 
which here makes its appearance in history for the first time. 
The higher districts of the lowland as far sus the Taurus, 
which in prehistoric times had been forest land, would also 
have fallen under the plough. The whole country was converted 

' Fbttz Hommel'8 GhschiefUe Babylmiens and Aasyriens, pp. 2 aqq.^ 237 sqq. 
Berlin, 1888. Eduard Meter, OeaehiehU des AUertums, vol. i. p. 157. 
Stnttgut, 1884. The linguistic evidences which Hohhsl (p. 246) brings to 
bear npon the Turkish origin of both these nations appears to me quite 
oooehuiTe. 
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into arable land, carefully cultivated, and turned to the best 
advantage by man. Side by side with agriculture commerce 
and trade flourished. In the very earliest times the working 
of metals was understood, and metal was used for technical 
purposes, as well as a means of payment. 

Navigation on the rivers and canals increased the inland 
traffic, and marine navigation on the Persian Gulf promoted 
trade with the outer world. An extensive traffic involved 
equally advanced private legislation, which, in fact, bears 
comparison with the later Soman law. Acquainted from 
the earliest times with the use of clay for the purpose of 
making dried and burnt bricks, the people made very wide 
use of it. 

Towns sprang up eveiy where, of ever-increasing size ; centres 
of commerce, lofty temples arose. Science had already con- 
tributed her share towards helping on the practical affairs of 
daily life. Mathematics assisted commerce and architecture 
by 'jproviding an elaborate system of weights and measures. 
Astronomy aided navigation in calculating the course of the 
stars. Writing was known from the very earliest times ; the 
material was the burnt stone tablet, and to their extra- 
ordinarily wide practical acquaintance with the various objects 
of daily life we must add their written records of all the 
most important events: to them we owe the direct accounts 
which we possess of what happened five thousand years 
ago. 

To what is this extraordinary difference of degree between 
the Aryan and the Semitic civilizations due? We must 
ascertain the reasons for it. 

1. Herdsman and Husbandman. 

§ 19. A mountain district does not adapt itself to agriculture, 
since ploughing on sloping ground presents serious difficulties. 
The right and natural purpose to which to put it is to turn 
it into pasture land, and this plan has always been adopted 
down to the present day. All pastoral peoples, or pastoral 
tribes, have their homes in the mountains. The natural soil 
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for agriculture is found in the lowlands, where it first saw 
the light of day, for everything first comes into existence 
where circumstances most favour its development ; and only 
after it has acquired strength there can it conmience to battle 
with the disadvantages of adverse conditions. 

Scarcely any other land than the Valley of the Kile was 
so well adapted for agricultural purposes as the low land 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates ; for, in addition to the 
extraordinary natural fertility of the alluvial soil, water could 
be obtained from these two rivers, and also from others, by the 
construction of canals and dykes. Accordingly the Semites 
in the plains of Mesopotamia became agriculturists, the Aryans 
in the mountains of Persia became shepherds. 

Agriculture implies a higher d^ree of civilization in those 
who practise it than do merely pastoral occupations ; not only 
because it wrests from the soil a larger return, but also because 
it forces man to put forth greater energy, all necessity for 
work being a blessing. A pastoral life requires no bodily 
exertion. The shepherd watching the cattle can pursue his 
occupation with folded arms, for the cattle find food for 
themselves ; but the labour of the peasant is arduous. To 
him, not to the shepherd, applies the command, " In the sweat 
of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread.'' He who earns his 
living with difficulty holds it precious ; he who gets it without 
trouble thinks lightly of it. Thus the Aryan. He is a 
gambler. With the dice in his hand, his mania knows no 
bounds; he gambles away all he possesses — ^if need be, even 
his freedom. The Semites, although perhaps not unacquainted 
with games of chance (this I leave for the better-informed 
to deddeX certainly had not the Aryans' passion for play. 
If they had possessed it to the same extent, this injunction 
would not have been missing from the Ten Commandments 
of Moses — ^"Thou shalt not gamble"; with the Aryans it 
would certainly have been included. 

This contrast between the two races has obtained down 
to the present time. In the midst of a hundred players of 
Aryan origin at the gaming table you will not see one of the 

o 
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Semitic raca^ In his passion for gambling, the Indo-European 
stamps himself to the present day as a descendant of the 
ancient Aryans. And as we find in him the gambler, we 
also detect in him the spendthrift. The Jew is no spendthrift 
— ^he holds his own securely ; therefore it hardly ever oocutb 
that, where wealth has once been accumulated in a Jewish 
family, it is again lost; while in Christian families often 
nothing is left of a fortune after a few generations have passed. 
Economically the Jew steadily advances; the Christian onlj 
too often retrogrades. 

Whence this contrast in national character, which has 
existed from the earliest antiquity until the present day? 
Once present it could be transmitted from generation to 
generation ; but in order to be inherited it had first to be 
developed. How was this development brought about ? 

The smswer is that the Aryan for many thousands of yean 
found his sustenance as herdsman without any trouble, while 
the Semite had to till the soil by the sweat of his brow : the 
life of the former was without labour; the latter involved 
heavy labour. It is evident that such a difference in life 
must have considerably influenced the national character in 
the course of thousands of years. In support of this view, 
I refer my readers to the picture that Cook draws of the 
South Sea Islanders : they were the most harmless, brightest 
little nation that Cook ever encountered in any of his voyages. 
The reason for it was to be found in the fact that they did 
not work. What the cattle did for the Aryan, the fruits of 
their trees did for them — ^rendered manual labour on their 
part needless. 

Nor does a pastoral life compel a man to use his brains. 

' I need not ozplain that gunbling on 'Change and gambling at the ronktfee- 
Uble are widely diflerent The intention of the player in the first iiutanoe 
is not gambling, bnt speculation. In games of chance everyone is alike ; in 
Rpecalation he who is the cleverest is superior to the ignorant, and eztncte 
his money oat of tlie other's pocket It would be interesting to asoertain by 
Mtatistics in what proportion Jews and Ohristians stand towaidi one another 
in the SUte lotteries. I should rely on finding that the Jews ara dooidodly 
fewer in number. 
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The duties which fall to him are of the very simplest kind: 
he watches, milks, shears, aiid slaughters his cattla But the 
husbandman is compelled to make use of his intellectual 
powers. He has to discover Nature's secrets — the right time 
for sowing and reaping, how to prepare the soil, what kind 
of crop to grow, and whether a change of crop is desirable; 
whether he can go on using the land until it is exhausted, or 
whether it should lie fallow at times. The husbandman had 
to study the soil — not so the herdsman; and much else fell 
to his lot which was spared to the other. He had to invent 
the plough, the harrow, the threshing operation ; to conceive 
the idea of assisting the exhausted soil by means of manure ; 
to substitute an animal for himself in working the plough, 
and to train beasts for that purpose. It is true that the 
husbandman of to-day has no great need for original thought ; 
but that is only because others have thought for him: he 
works with an intellectual capital of experiments and 
discoveries which a long past has hoarded up for him, the 
further increase of which is taken out of his hands by the 
scientifically - trained agriculturists of to-day. But in the 
past he had to think for himself ; everything that agriculture 
has achieved is due to him — an immeasurably great result 
in comparison with that of the herdsman, over whom thousands 
of years have passed without his having made any advance, 
whilst the husbandman was all along making steady progress. 

The mere contrast between the Aryan herdsman and the 
Babylonian husbandman is sufficient to make us understand 
the difference in their degrees of civilization and in their 
national character. A mode of life which combines the 
necessity of hard work with the obligation to think for one- 
self, must perforce create a people different from those with 
whom these two necessities are not combined; both these 
peoples became what they were from the character of the 
floQ: given plains and mountainous districts, the soil made 
them what they became. 

The Old Testament story carries the contrast between herds- 
man and husbandman back to the very commencement of 
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history. Of the two song of the first man, the one, Abel, 
becomes a keeper of sheep ; the other, Cain, a tiller of the soil ; 
and the latter kills the former. Glance at the agriculturist at 
the very beginning of history. It was many thousands of 
years before he appeared upon the scene at all; and the 
traditions of all nations place him, or the god who gave the 
plough, at a somewhat late date. What, then, does it mean 
when we read that Cain was a tiller of the soil ? I fancy the 
legend was merely intended to state the fact (which is true 
only for the Semites, not for any other nation in the world) 
that agriculture stands at the very beginning of Semitic 
history. For the history of the Semites begins in Mesopo- 
tamia, where also Paradise (the garden of the Babylonians) was 
situated, and where the inmiigrating nation found agricidture 
already established. Cain means: "We Semites, in contrast 
to all other nations, have been for all time an agricidtural 
people." 

Cain kills Abel. What does that exemplify ? If it wei'e a 
mere act of fratricide, why is emphasis laid on the fact that 
one of the two brothei-s was a tiller of the ground and the other 
a keeper of sheep? The intention is obvious. In Cain the 
early appearance of agriculture is personified, and the fratricide 
i-epresents the fact that agriculture, as the more perfect art of 
utilizing the soil, ousted the pastoral life as the less perfect. 
On suitable soil the herdsman cannot hold his own with the 
husbandman : Abel is overcome by Cain. 

Tins, however, does not seem to harmonize with the state- 
ment that agriculture was allotted to the elder and u pastoral 
life to the younger brother. Their historical sequence is indeed 
the reverse ; first the pastoral life, then agriculture. Cain, as 
the first, ought to have been the keeper of sheep ; Abel, as the 
second, shoidd have been the tiller of the soil. This seems to 
me to be a nice point in the legend : by reversing the order it 
shows the true relationship— the greater demands which agri- 
cidture, as compared with pastoral life, makes both intellectually 
and physically upon hmnanity. In both aspects it is the more 
matured and the stronger, i.6., the elder brother, who over- 
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comes the intellectually and physically weaker younger brother ; 
therefore, Cain must be the tiller of the soil, and Abel the 
keeper of sheep. Cain founds the town, and with this we 
touch upon another point of difference between Aryans and 
Semites. 

% ,ThA T(ywn. 

(a) Origin of thb Town: the Fortress. 

§ 20. In the fact that the Old Testament legend assigns to 
Cain the founding of the town, we have a further example of 
historical construction, which was possible only on Semitic 
sou. It emphasizes the fact that, like agricidture, the town 
belongs with the Semites to the very remotest antiquity ; both 
stand at the very commencement of their history. And this is 
perfectly correct from the point of view of the history of the 
Semitic nation. When it first came into existence, agriculture 
and the town were already extant. Three degrees of develop- 
ment, which in the history of humanity are separated by 
thousands of years, have thus been crowded together in the 
lifetime of one generation ; herdsman, husbandman, townsman 
— all appear simidtaneously in the history of the Semites. 

In addition to the great antiquity of the town, the legend 
contains another idea, which deserves the greatest attention: 
7^ husbandman built the town. 

The intention to attribute the building of the town to Cain, 
the agriculturist, is, in my mind, as little doubtful as is the 
emphasis laid on his vocation when the fratricide ia spoken of. 
The simplest plan woidd have been to raise up, beside the 
figure of Abel, representing pastoral life, and Cain, tjrpifying 
agriculture, a third figure, representing town life. Why should 
Cain represent both the latter? I can find no answer but this : 
that tradition sought to express the idea that the founding of 
the town was the work of the husbandman. Cain, who had 
already shown his intellectual superiority over his brother in 
that he became a tiller of the soil, confirmed it further by 
recognizing that the town was necessary to him. 

The town necessaiy to the tiller of the ground? That 
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seems like scoffing at all experience. The tiller of the ground 
lives not in towns, nor could he do so : he resorts to the town 
only for the purpose of bringing his produce to market ; but he 
must live in the country, near his fields. The tradesman and 
the merchant, on the contrary, cannot exist in the country; 
they have to live where the market is, viz., in the town. It is 
their interests that we have to consider in order to appreciate 
the life and prosperity of the town. 

From our modem point of view this argument is quite 
correct ; but it assumes a different aspect historically. True, 
the tiller of the soil has founded the town, and not until after 
he had done so did the merchant and the craftsman settle 
in it. But he founded it for the purpose of retreat in times 
of hostile attacks; defence was the end which called it into 
being, not the interest of commerce. The first towns every- 
where have been fortresses, not Tnarkets. That is why all 
towns were fortified ; their essential part was not the houses, 
but the walls. Men, cattle, and goods were to find shelter 
there in time of need, and therefore they required only walls — 
not houses, for they camped in the open — until the enemy had 
retired. So it was in the case of the ancient Aryans, with 
regard to the fortified retreats which they erected in the 
neighbourhood of their unfortified villages. Such a place 
is called jnir ;^ it was erected on a height and surrounded by 
a fence made of earth, palings, hedges, thorny shrubs, some- 
times also stones and ditches. In times of peace it was 
deserted ; it served only as a place of retreat in case of hostile 
attacks. This pur corresponds to the Greek a/cpoiroXc?, the 
Boman arx^ the Germ, burug, burc, burg, haurgs. Security 
against attack is the object of all, and therefore they were 
erected on heights.^ In this sense we may consider the 

^ ZimOBB, AUind%ach€9 Leben, p. 142. 

* In TdKu it has been attempted to diecoyer pur, and to argue therofrom that 
the Aiyana poaneoBed towns, of which in reality they were ignorant (see page 20). 
O. SoHKADKK, Spraehvergleichung und UrgetchiehU, pp. 85, 42, 182. The idea 
of defence lies at the root of the Latin arx (from the Sansk. aribsrto secure, 
guard, restrain. Vaniczek, Chr.'Lai, Etym. IV*beh,, L pp. 64>56); theGermanio 
ture, from bergcn, to keep safe (see F. Eluox, Btym, Wbch,, p. 48, 8id ed., 
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ipwr^ of the Aryans to be the historical starting-point of the 
town of the Indo-Europeans ; it was originally designed as a 
fortress. Later on to oKpoiroKi^ was joined the icoKi^^ to arx 
the «r&s, to hwrg the town ; and it also was r^ularly fortified. 
In choosing the site for a town, the prevailing purpose has 
always been to find the most easily protected place, not only 
with the Indo-Europeans, but with all nations. The coast towns 
of the Phoenicians, for instance, were erected on steep rocks ; 
similarly those of the Iberians in Armorica ; and those of the 
Italians were on the tops of mountains. They were particularly 
anxious to secure the double protection by water on the one 
side, and by mountains and hills on the other. ^ The primitive 
mode of protection we see in the construction of the lake- 
dwellings in lakes, swamps, and rivers. 

And so the town, if we may employ such a term for these 
primitive settlements, was planned not so much as a perma- 
nent abode for the populace as a place of retreat for the 
country-people in case of hostilities. The people lived in the 
country, near their fields and flocks, and were obliged to live 
there ; only those would live inside the town who either had 
their landed property in close proximity to it, or who 
followed a trade. Thus we must imagine Old Home to have 

Stnsbmg, 1884) ; hence Berg^ mountain, the place of safety, and Bwrg, 
With the Gk. «^p70f= tower, Imrg has no connection (Kluok). *'To¥m" is 
of mnch later origin ; Ulfilas translates rdXit by haurgs (see Eluob). 

^Alao the Cymric jn22 for town. Pictet, Lu Origines IncUheuropSennes, 
2nd ed., toL iL p. 875. 

' Kg,9 Home. The Celts did the same ; Alesia is an example ; also the 
SlaTi, ^ the description contributed by a Russian historian (ZimOBB, AUin" 
diadkeg Lebtn, p. 146). "The older Gorodists are, with few exceptions, built on 
the highest points of the high banks, and are therefore protected on two or three 
sidst hj natoral declivities or steep inclines towards the stream ; but on the 
side towards the plain they are surrounded by artificial fortifications, walls, and 
ditches. The few Gorodists which form the exception are in the low land, in 
valleyiy and in this case are always so situated that they are, or can be made to 
be, smTOOiided on all sides by water. I have nowhere found Gorodists at any 
dittmee from the water." It was not customary to build towns at the mouth 
of a riner running into the sea, or on the open sea-coast, on account of the 
daagBt from pirates ; they were placed somewhat inland, as Rome, Athens, and 
■la&y dtim built in the Middle Ages. Seaports were safe only in bays with 
URow entnnoes, or with harbours which could be protected artificiaUy. 
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been. The taxation, by means of the trUms rusticce and 
urhanx, which continued down to the latest times, leaves us 
in no doubt about thia He who was settled in Bome without 
landed property inside the boundary (which latter was equiva- 
lent to living in the country) ranked under the tribus urbana, 
and was little regarded; only the farmer in the country — 
townsmen, as such, he respected not — felt himself to be an 
object of importance. He went to the town only on market 
and " assize " days, public festivals, etc., and on occasions when 
sudden hostilities forced him to take refuge, with his household 
and his cattle, within the precincts of the town. To admit of 
this, however, the town had to be sufficiently large. We may 
regard iu as a certainty that this was taken into account when 
the town was originally planned, viz., that it covered more 
ground than was required for the erection of houses; that 
therefore the size of the town was fixed, not merely by the 
number of townspeople, but also by that of the country 
population. A confiimation of this may be found in the fact 
that Yercingetorix in Alesia^ was able to accommodate, in 
addition to his own numerous horsemen (which were first 
lodged there, but afterwards dismissed), no less than 70,000 
foot soldiers, besides a large number of cattle,^ together 
with stores of provisions for at least a month. To make this 
possible, Alesia must have been originally built, not so much 
as a town for townspeople, bat as a fortified camp for the 
whole population ; and this, too, must have been the case with 
Bome and innumerable other cities. The town was intended, 
not as a place of habitation for the townspeople, but as a 
fortified bulwark for the whole populace. 

The above evidence shows that the Old Testament story of 

^ The description which Cjb8AB (De Bello Gall,, vii. 69) gives of their 
situation furnishes striking evidence in favour of what I have above said 
respecting a regard for fortifications in the founding of towns: Ipsum erat 
oppidum in colle sumtno, admodum edito loco ut nisi obridione expugruiri fum 
posse videretur, Cujus collis radices duo duabus ex partibus ftumina subltubant 
.... reliquis ex omnibus partibus eolles .... pari aUitudinis fasUgio 
oppidum eingebant.** 

* CmsAK, vii 71 : ** Magna pecoris copia compuUa" 
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Cain is historically quite correct in making the tiller of the 
soil found the town. 

An interesting counterpart to this is the Boman rite, 
borrowed from the Etruscans, of the foundation of a city. 
A bull and a cow were harnessed to a plough : the bull, being 
the stronger, on the outside, exposed to attack of the enemy ; 
the cow, being the weaker, on the inner and safe side, towards 
the future city. Then the lines of demarcation of the town 
were traced by the plough. The furrows denoted the ditches, 
the clods of earth thrown up towards the inside the walls; 
where the gates were to stand the plough was lifted.^ This 
rite gives a clear insight into what the intention in foimding 
the town was. It stamps it unmistakably as the work of the 
fanner; and the walls and ditches to which he confined his 
labour teach us why he built it — for safety's sake. The 
interior of the town, which alone in our modem system of 
building is of importance— the streets, open squares, spaces for 
public buildings and churches — ^is not even named. The only 
things to which he devoted his attention were the walls and 
ditches, behind which he could withdraw in case of hostile 
attack, and the gates, which opened to receive him, and shut 
to oppose the enemy. If the town had been planned with a 
view to commerce, let us say as a market-place, and not as a 
stronghold, the market-place or forum would have been marked 
out first of alL 

Jews and Bomans agree in accepting the view that the 
tiller of the soil founded the town; it coidd not have been 
conceived by either nation had it not had historic truth to 
guide it Tliis, therefore, is evidence of the fact in prehistoric 
time& 

The strongest fortified city cannot ensure absolute security. 
All the cities in the world have at one time or another been 
captured — in antiquity Babylon, Nineveh, Jerusalem, Athens, 
(Torinth, Syracuse, Bome, Carthage, Alesia. But something 

' Vabbo, 2^ Zu £., t. 143 junctos bobus, tauro ei vacea irUeriore, 

mniro HraimagAairU sulcum .... 1^ fataa et muris esserU munUL Terram 
wdt imulfmv^nif /(Maim voeabarU et inironum Jactam murum," 
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else it ccui ensure, and over and over again has ensured in 
history. What Clausewitz says of our modem fortresses, that 
they have frequently been the last pledges of the existence of 
a state, applies equally to the fortified cities of antiquity. 
They have enabled the people to hold themselves together 
in critical situations, in which, otherwise, they would have 
succumbed. In this sense we can say that the prospect they 
afford of security, the stability of the people and of the state, 
date from the foundation of the town ; as indeed the Bomans 
date the existence of the Soman nation and State from the 
foundation of Rome. Politically the fortified town indicates 
the turning-point in the life of the nations of antiquity, while 
the transition from the pastoral to the agricultural life can 
be of significance only with respect to domestic life and the 
history of civilization. 

(6) Thb Town as a Condition of Civilization. 

§ 21. The Aryan race has managed to exist throughout 
thousands of years without towns; their absence, therefore, 
from the point of view of fortifications above emphasized, 
has had no injurious effects upon them. Nature had pro- 
vided them other bulwarks to replace towns — ^the mountain 
ranges. Steep mountain - sides afford a more efficacious 
protection from an invading enemy than the strongest walls 
can supply. All wars which have exterminated nations have 
been fought in the plains. War does not venture among the 
mountains, before which natural fortresses the most powerful 
enemy invariably pauses in the conflict, even with an 
adversary numerically far inferior to him (Basques, Monte- 
n^rins, Swiss), and thus it is explained how the Aryans 
were able to continue their retired life for thousands of years 
unmolested by external foes. A war which throws an entire 
nation or the public well-being into the balance, such as the 
Semites and the Egyptians had constantly to face, was never 
experienced by the Aryans in their original home. 

But in other respects they have had to pay dearly for their 
ignorance of towns: they lacked the impetus to attain to a 
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higher dvilization, which is the indispensable accompaniment 
of the town. No nation entirely devoted to agriculture, but 
minus the town, has done much to promote culture: the 
history of civilization is everywhere connected with the 
town; often a single town forms a landmark of itself. The 
reasons for this are so obvious that I should run the risk of 
losing myself in platitudes were I to explain them.^ There 
are three points, however, which I can confidently bring 
forward without incurring that risk. The first is perhaps 
outside the meaning of civilization in the sense of what 
industry, commerce, art, and science have done for humanity ; 
but indirectly it has a remarkable significance for the 
civilization of nations. It may be thus summarized : the 
town is the strongest tie which binds people to the soiL 

The more man puts into the ground the more attached he 
feels to it. The herdsman puts nothing in, and can therefore 
quit it without leaving anything behind him ; also the farmer, 
so long as agriculture is in its first stage, where the annual 
labour and the annual produce balance each other, and where 
labour which bears fruit only in the course of years is as 
yet unknown. This was still the case with the Teutons in 
the early centuries of our chronology, and thus it is explained 
that the thought of abandoning the land they had cultivated 
had nothing objectionable in it for them. Greeks and Latins 
never left the land on which they had once settled. Why ? 
Hiey put too much into it ; they had dug trenches and erected 
dykes; they had planted olives and vines, and fruit trees — 
their labour bound them to the soil. 

Most of what man puts into the soil, however, is not in 
the country, but in the town. Not our modern town only, in 
which on an equal area the wealth amoimts to a thousand 
times the labour and capital of the agriculturist, but in a 

> I eaimot refrain from recommending tliat these reasons should not be with- 
held from oor yonths, as is generally the case. I, at least, cannot remember 
efw to have been told at school a single word abont the immense value of the 
town for the history of civilization; and I must confess to my own shame 
that it is only on the present occasion that I have realized it to its full 
tzfeeBt 
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lesser d^ree the town in the first period of its existence. 
£ven if the houses in their original form of timber repre- 
sented ever so small an amount of time and labour, the 
construction of walls, banks, and ditches had cost all the 
more time and labour — too much to leave behind in order to 
start work afresh elsewhere, quite apart from the defenceless- 
ness of the people during the march. With the introduction 
of stone as building material instead of wood, which, histori- 
cally speaking, has probably been very gradual (walls of the 
town, temples, public buildings, private houses, paving of 
streets), the relation between man and his soil assumes still 
larger proportions, the highest of which it is capable. Of all 
the ties which bind mankind to the soil stone is the strongest. 
A town of stone is a stone clamp which for ever rivets the 
inhabitants inextricably to itself. I know of no instance in 
Iiistory in which a city has been abcmdoned by its inhabitants 
of their own free will; a fragment might emigrate in case 
of over-population, but the rest remained in the town. No 
city in the wide world has gone to ruin through the inhabi- 
tants forsaking it, but only because the fire and sword of the 
enemy have swept them off the face of the earth, or the force 
of the elements — earthquakes and the violence of the waters — 
^as destroyed them. In ttus sense we may say that every city 
is built for eternity. Even the smallest modem towns have this 
lot of the "eternal city" in store for them. Bome has the 
advantage over them only in a longer past: the future 
prospect is the same; the storms which once threatened 
the existence of cities belong to a martial period which lies 
far behind us. 

So it is that the town forms the chief definite cause of the 
settlement of a people. If the Teutons had known towns, 
history would have nothing to relate of the emigration of 
whole German tribes, with their old men, their women, and 
their children; but they did not know them, and therefore 
it was easy for them to forsake a land in which they left 
nothing behind. Their wooden houses were so constructed 
that they could be taken to pieces and packed into their 
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bollock-carts. The Greeks, Italians, and Gauls did not leave 
their homes when they had once obtained them — they could 
not, because they were tied to them by the cities which they 
had built 

Secondly, I wish to empliasize the importance of the town 
for the realization of the law of the division of labour, which 
has historically reached perfection only with and in the town, 
since it alone affords the requisite conditions. The agricul- 
turist of remote i^es himself provided all his own necessaries ; 
but in course of time domestic industry gave rise to certain 
handicrafts which required special skill, such as that of the 
blacksmith, who, historically, was the first artizan (Vulcan !). 
But the existence of the artizan in rural districts was and 
always will be a precarious one ; he begins to thrive only in 
the town, which secures to him, in addition to the possibility 
of certain and increasing work, facilities for procuring the 
necessary utensils, tools, materials, the manufactures of 
merchants and other craftsmen, whose competition gives him 
an incentive to perfect himself as far as possible : an incentive 
which the countryman lacks: he knows nothing either of 
division of labour or of competition. Thus the artizan 
of necessity settles in towns, his appointed place. Tlie same 
^^plies to the tradesman, who in ancient times, as pedlar, 
hawked his goods from house to house : from him have 
developed the established merchant of our city, the tradesman 
with his shop, and the wholesale dealer with his warehouse. 
Handicrafts and commerce seek customers no longer — they are 
sought; and for them, as for the nation, the town implies 
settJement — ^migration is at an end. Experience leads them 
to branch off more and more; the law of division of labour 
fullBLB itself in ever-increasing proportions. From the material 
handicraft with which it started, it rises to the intellectual^ 
and finally includes all branches of combined human effort: 
commerce, art, science, and statesmanship. 

The ancient Aryan knew no towns; neither did the Germans 
at the time of Tacitus: therefore neither of them ever got 
beyond the first principles of civilization. Babylonians and 
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I^ptians were acquainted with towns in the very earliest 
times; hence the flourishing state of their civilization: and 
so we need no longer remain in the dark as to whence came 
the extraordinary advance in civilization amongst the Greeks, 
Latins, and Celts over the Teutons : they had towns. Their 
possession of them at such a very early period was due to their 
intercourse, direct or indirect, with the two Eastern civilized 
nations, which intercourse was denied to the Teutons and 
to the Slava 

A third feature must be added to complete the picture of 
the town, one which is of special interest, as it is the only 
one which the Greeks and Ilomans make prominent : the town 
as the seat of refined manners. According to both nations 
the town produces a different man from that produced by the 
country. The townsman is well-mannered: the countryman 
unpolished. The contrast between these two is clearly 
exhibited in the Greek and Latin languages: ay pew and 
homo rustictis ( = boorish, uncouth, clumsy, coarse), and 
a(rT€io9^ and urbantbs (urbaniias = -polite, well-mannered, 
courteous). Aristophanes gives us a lively picture of the 
bearing of the countryman — ^his brawling and shouting when 
he comes to town, and his uncouth manners. The ancient 
conception which attributes the origin and home of cour- 
tesy to the town is confronted in modem languages, both 
Bomance and Germanic, by another, which makes tJie Court 
the historical centre of good manners: cortesie^ courtoisie, 
cortesy (from cttr^M= court), etc, courteousness * from court, 
gallantry from ^a/a== court-dress. Which of the two state- 
ments is correct ? Language cannot lie ; in matters in which 
the people have a voice it always hits the truth ; and this is 
so here. Both statements are correct: each for its own time. 
With the Greeks and Bomans it has in fact been the 
town to which they owe the origin of their refinement. 

^ From the two names for towns {fiffrv and rbXis) the Greeks employed 
the one in the form of the a4jective in the above sense, and the otiier in 
roXirurdt in the sense of political culture of the townsman. 

' That derived from the idea of knightly courtesy {cavallerttoo, cheveUreaque) 
jwints more to sentiment than to outward manners. 
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But not an ordinary town, although no doubt even this 
stamps its people with a type different from that of the 
country folk — stamps even the educated, who, like the country 
clergyman and surgeon, have no intercourse except with each 
other. Boeotia had towns, and yet the Boeotian was an ill-bred, 
boorish rustic compared with the Athenian. It was therefore 
not the town, as such, which exercised this influence ; but the 
town in question was Athens — Athens, the city of the world, 
the metropolis of intelligence. Similarly with regard to Bome. 
Which of the residential cities of the Middle Ages has been 
able to compete with them in these two respects ? Compared 
with them the other cities were but country towns, whilst 
these two deserved the name of republican capitals and 
residential cities. There was only one residential city in the 
Middle Ages which could compare with them — Constantinople; 
and from Constantinople the Western countries have obtained 
their courtly manners : in not one of their courts have they 
or^inated — all have either directly or indirectly borrowed 
them from the Byzantine Court. ^ 

The first to do this was Theodoric, who had been educated 
at the Byzantine Court, and presented his Ostro-Goths with 
the Byzantine Court ceremonials. By the same route, and 
by marriage with Byzantine princesses, good manners reached 
the other Courts of the Middle Ages ; Constantinople was the 
High School of good breeding — a place of education for the 
''anlicked cubs" of the North. But even in Constantinople 
Court ceremonial was not original; its history dates back to 
the Imperial Court of Bome, from that to the then Persian 
Goorty which, in its turn, received it through Cyrus and Darius 
from the Babylonian Court The spirit which animates it 
stamps it as a Semitic growth ; it is the spirit of submission 
and self-abasement ; while the social forms of the Aryans are 
founded on the idea of self-esteem and equality. Our modern 
forms of submissiveness in social intercourse are of Oriental 
origin; not emanating from the people, but artificially incul- 

* I giTe in the following the results of my historical researches concerniDg 
aoeial forms as treated in the second volume of my Zxreek vn Reehi. 
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cated by the Court For a second time the influence of the 
East upon the West with regard to the forms of social 
intercourse has been witnessed in Spain by means of the 
influence of the grave punctilious demeanour of the Moors. 
The Spanish grandezza is the ofispring of Byzantimsm mingled 
with Arabism. But everywhere it is the Court which has 
influenced the style of the people, not changed it Courtly 
manners must not be r^arded as the essence of the good 
breeding of the people which has forced itself into the higher 
classes of society; but they were matured at Court, and 
thence have descended to lower classes, with whom they had 
business transactions, and through them to the people at large. 
In this manner the Courts have become the High Schools of 
good breeding: one might almost lay down the maxim: As 
the Court, so the people. In the habits of the conmion people 
may be detected how the Court, to which in this respect they 
owe their training (both in temporal and spiritual matters), 
has been occupied ; ^ just as we may detect the absence of that 
influence with nations which never possessed a Court (the 
Swiss and the North Americans). Most Courts have derived 
their refined manners from other Courts — during the last 
century and a half from the French Court, where princes and 
noblemen's sons were sent to be polished, as they were once sent 
to Constantinople. Only the Italian Court during the time of 
the Benaissance, and in conjunction with it the French Court 
— especially that of Louis XIY., who prided himself upon 
being the most polished gentleman of his kingdom, an opinion 
which he never renounced — retain an independent position 
in this respect. These two Courts — thanks to their know- 
ledge and appreciation of art and science — have freed courtly 
manners from Byzantinism, under which they as well as 
national manners would otherwise have languished much 
longer ; they mark a turning-point in the history of courtesy : 
the transition of the submissiveness of Byzantine-Oriental 
manners to the Old Aryan idea of self-esteem, which was 

^ I must deny myself a closer examination of this subject. Anyone wishing 
to test it by examples will find my statements confinned. 
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never lost sight of bj Greeks or Bomans in their time of 
prosperity, and which forms an element in the good breeding 
of the present day. 

All this shows that the more modem langui^es, with their 
derivation of '^ courteousness " from "Court/' are historically 
quite correct. When Greeks and Bomans speak of the " town " 
instead of the Court, which at the time of their zenith of fame 
was unknown to them, the difference is not so great as appears 
at first sight. The ^ town " which they had in view was not a 
town of the ordinary kind; it was either Athens or Some, 
which, for the time being, occupied in every respect the same 
position as one of the largest capitals and residential cities 
occupies now — ^the centre of all authority, of all political power, 
the TtfndwwuA of the master-spirits in all spheres of life, 
national as well as foreign, the metropolis of intelligence, the 
seat of luxury, of social representation, and of high life. We 
may, therefore, look upon them as the capitals and residential 
cities of antiquity, a counterpart of Monarchy on Republican 
soil; and, viewed in this light, the ancient conception of the 
Town and the modem notion of the Court as the school of good 
breeding join hands — they amalgamate in the capital of the 
realm. 

3. Ths Wooden House and the Stone Houee. 

§ 22. Our inquiries have so far revealed two contrasts in 
the outward life of Aryans and Babylonians (1) pastoral and 
agricultural pursuits, and (2) village and town life, both of 
far-reaching influence in respect of civilization and national 
chaiBCter. With the second is closely connected a third, 
which at first sight appears of but little importance, and 
yet^ as will be shown, is of very considerable significance^ — 
the contrast between the Wooden House and the Stone House. 
The latter two contrasts are not synonymous : there are towns 
which in reality consist only of wooden houses — as, for instance, 
in Siberia; and even in Constantinople they occupy a large 
area. On the other hand, there are villages built entirely of 
stone hooBea. Whether, however, there be not some connection, 

H 
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if not between the \-iIlage and the wooden house, at any rate 
between the town and the stone house, the following will 
disclose, ite object being to answer the question : Why did the 
Aiyans know only villages, whilst the Mesopotamians were 
ac^^uainted with towns ? 

If the question were raised : Where was stone most likely to 
be first used as boildix^ Tnaterial ? — where Xatnre provided it 
ready to hand, or where she withheld it X who would have any 
doubt as to the answer ? And yet it would not be the correct 
one. Nature furnished the Aryans with stone, in the stony 
rocks of their mountains, but withheld it from the Mesopo- 
tamians in their stoneless plains ; and yet the Aryans built of 
wood, the Mesopotamians of stone. It is easier to cut down 
wood than to break stone, and this gives us the key to tht 
problem why the Aryans employed wood and despised stone. 

If the Mesopotamians had had the same choice, the result 

woidd have been the same ; but Nature denied it to them. Iii 

the southern part of the land, which at one time had beeu 

covered by the sea, no forest ever existed, and in the northern 

part, where doubtless it had existed in remote i^es, it had ai 

an early date yielded place to the plough. In the fruitful 

plains— and no more fruitful land could be found than th< 

alluvial soil of the Tigris and Euphrates — no forest could havi 

long remained; it was driven more and more towards th< 

mountains before the plough, which could not follow it then 

Only fruit trees and date palms, which by their produce pa; 

for the ground they occupy, could hold their own ; * but o 

timber, which the forest alone can supply in adequate quantitiei 

there was none ;* woodlands did not exist in those regions.* 

» Oa and dates are often quoted as matters of legal tnuiBactioiis i 
Bal>ylonian law. How important a part in the estimation of the people tl 
fruit tree played in primitiYe times is shown in the Old Testament atoiy • 
Paradise, in which the first man fed on fruit. The prototype of Paradise is tl 
fruit and pleasure-f^arden of the Babylonians. 

• As to how the demand was supplied for building and other purposes, ai 
page 168 9qq, Kor large pubUc buUdings, of which I shall speak later, no woe 
was used— they were built entirely of stone ; but in private houses it was needi 
to eonatruct the floorings between the diiferent storeys (in Babylon reguUrly 8- 
in lye and Carthage 5-6) and the roofs. "Wood did not come to be applied I! 
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But stone also was withheld from them by Nature. In the 
low lands there were no rocks from which it could have been 
hewn. The traveller of to-day meets with hardly a single 
stone there. And yet it was at this spot that stone-architecture 
first saw the light thousands of years before it appeared 
amongst the Aryans, not only the Aryan mother-nation, but 
also tiie Aryans of Europe (see below). The Semites, when 
they entered the land, foimd it already known to the Akkadian- 
Sumerians, and from them the Egyptians seem also to have 
leceiyed it. And so the name of a people, with which we 
became acquainted but a few years ago, is coupled with the 
gloiy of having contributed one of the most important advances 
in the progress of civilization, and that at a time when the 
rest of mankind was still buried in sleep. 

The means by which they attained it was the employ- 
ment of day for the preparation of an artificial stone, of bricks, 
and of asphalt as mortar. Mention is made of this in the 
Old Testament at the building of the Tower of BabeL There 
was no lack of asphalt springs in the country. And so the 
stepmotherly treatment of Nature, which had withheld from 
mankind the natural building materials, wood and stone, 
became an incentive to them to use their intellect, and 
artificially to provide themselves with what was necessary. 
Nature's disfavour became a blessing to the Semite, even as 
her favour became a curse to the Aryan — Nature had made 
life too easy for him ! 



tktic porpotes, looh as oolumns, wAiiiBcotiiigB, stataes, oostly doors and gables, 
fcil the time of the PhoBiiiciaiis, who had a material provided for them in the 
«edan of Lebanon, which could not be rivalled elsewhere. How deep an 
impuMinn these edifices, in which timber-work predominated, must have made 
i^on the Assyrian kings, the inhabitants of districts destitate of wood, is clear 
liraai the dreonutance that they, regardless of the difficulties attending the 
tnupcnt of wood, immediately sought to construct similar buildings at home " 
(Tbomas Fbisdbich, Die BolzUehnik Vorder-Anem im AUerium, p. 5. 
iBubmek, 1891). [For a more detailed account of the applications of wood 
by the PbcBniciani see the same book, pp. 9-19.] The work also affords 
tffTtJTTV^y as to the wide diffusion which this Phoenician style of architecture 
olyfeuned (Ana Minor, Greece, Italy). 

' Svidenoe of the same, not hitherto noticed, is found in the Babylonian 
Moount of the Deluge, when reference is made to the ** beasts of the JUld " (not 
«ft]M/or«iO(seeS28). 
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Bricks were manufactured in two ways — by a process of 
drjdng in the sun, and by burning in the oven (fire-brick). 
The former method, as being the simpler, easier, and less 
perfect, is thought to have been the original ; the latter, as 
the more artificial and more perfect, the later ; but it is certain 
that it was also known in the earliest times.^ What was 
requisite was a suitable oven or kiln, and we may presume 
that such kilns were found in every city; they were needed, 
not merely for the burning of bricks, but also for the clay 
tablets on which all business -records were inscribed ( § 25). 
In the Old Testament they are frequently mentioned: the 
well-known " fiery furnace," large enough to hold three men, 
could have been nothing but a brick-kiln. 

The stone baked in the oven had the advantage over the 
sun-baked stone in hardness, firmness, and durability. To 
what degree these qualities were secured is shown by finds 
in Babylon, Nineveh, and elsewhere: up to the present day 
they excite our admiration for their indestructibility. The 
process of burning had a further advantage — it made it 
possible to give the stone a glaze, and, by means of the different 
colours used for that purpose, to produce a certain decorative 
effect' On the other hand, the manufacture of fire-brick in 
these regions, destitute as they were of wood, was handicapped 
by the necessarily high price of fuel, rendering it considerably 
more expensive than that of the sun -burnt stones, which 
anyone could make for himself by drying hia bricks in the 
sun. The former was, therefore, used only for public buildings, 
and even here the intervening spaces were filled up with 
sun-burnt stones, while the dwelling houses in Babylon were, 

^ The Old Testament makes mention of them in connection with the building 
of the Tower of Babel (Oenesis xL 8) : ** And they said one to another. Go to, 
let ns make brick, and bom them thoroughly. And they had brick for stone, 
and slime had they for mortar." For the correct translation, see Fkaks 
DELnzsoH's Newn KommmUar ilber Oeneris^ p. 280. Leipzig, 1882. 

s An example of this is found in the records of the ancients as to the temples 
of Nebuchadnezzar. In this temple of the seven spheres of heaven and earth, 
each storey was decorated with differently coloured bricks from bottom to top — 
black, orange, red, gold, white, dark blue, and silver. (Hommxl, loc ciL, 
p. lie.) 
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like those of the Jews, no doubt constructed of sun-stones. 
We find fire-brick work in the earliest times also amongst 
the Egyptians. From the Old Testament we know that the 
people of Israel, during the Egyptian bondage, had to perform 
task labour (Exodus i 14 : " And they made their lives bitter 
with hard service, in mortar and in brick"); and the oldest 
extant Egyptian pyramid (that of Sakkara) is built of fire- 
brick.^ The use of fire-brick in a country so rich in natural 
stone as Egypt is too remarkable a phenomenon to be passed 
by without seeking some explanation of it. Why was fire- 
brick employed when the natural stone was ready to hand ? 
No other explanations offer themselves excepting the one 
su^ested by Hommel, who sees in it " the remains of a former 
habit contracted in a place of abode where no other material 
was available," or the assimiption that the Egyptians obtained 
the art of fire-brick building from the land where Nature herself 
ordained it, and where it was familiar from the very earliest 
times — ^that is from Mesopotamia; and this seems to me the 
more likely of the two hypotheses. From the earliest times, 
intercourse took place between Egyptians and Semitea^ The 
art of brick-burning might in this way have been brought 
by means of the Jews from Babylon to Egypt;' and during 
the time of their Egyptian bondage, it was they who had to 
make and bum the bricks for their masters (Exodus i 14). 
view is confirmed by the earliest shape of the Egyptian 
as preserved in that of Sakkara ; it was that of the 
Babylonian tower or temple - tower ; thence the straight- 
lined pyramid issued later, the protrusions of the different 
storeys being sloped down.^ Thus the first period of Egyptian 
architecture is characterized by its similarity to the Babylonian 
in two important points — in the use of bricks, and in the 
tonple- tower. In the second period quarry -stone takes 

^ HomcKL, loc at, p. 18. 

* Hie Old Tettunent story relates how Abraham went into Egypt (Genesis 
xiL 10) ; and agsin the children of Jacob (Genesis zlii. 2 ; xliiL 2). 

' The Old Testament story transfers it from the building of the Tower of 
Babd (GenesiB zi) to the time of their first separation from Babylon, «.«.» 
bdbn Abmhain't jonmey into ^gypt 

^ DI m to it e d hj Hommxi., Uc eU,^ p. 16. 
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the place of brick, and the pTramid that of the storeyed 
building. If, in addition to this, we take into account that 
our extant i^jptian records date back only to about 2700, 
whilst the Babylonian go back to about 3800,^ we can 
scarcely doubt the historical priority of Babylonian over 
Egyptian architecture, and accord to the Babylonians 
(Akkadian-Sumerians) the glory above claimed for them (p. 99), 
of having in architecture become the teachers of all the 
nations of the world, without any exception. The people 
were fully aware of their surpassing ability in this direction, 
evidence of which I find in the Old Testament story of the 
building of the Tower of BabeL The tower (a storeyed 
temple) had to "reach unto heaven, and let us make us a 
name,*' (Genesis xL 4.) 

The idea evidently was to construct a building which should 
excite the astonishment of all nations, and show them that 
in architecture the Babylonian was not deterred by the most 
difficult of problems. God Himself comes down to view the 
work (xi 5), and He is wroth over the presumption and 
arrogance of mankind, and resolves to put a violent end to 
the building by confusing the tongues of the children of men, 
so that they may no longer understand one another. 

Legend is not a mere ''baseless fabric"; it starts from 
concrete facts, from historical events, existing institutions, 
linguistic expressions, which it explains, embellishes, and 
remodels in its own way. Let us consider the building of 
the Tower of Babel with this in our minds : the l^end must 
contain the germ of a historic fact Of its three prominent 
features — the height of the contemplated structure, the fact 
that it remained unfinished, and the confusion of tongues — 
the first is historically beyond all dispute ; structures of such 
height as those in Babylon were nowhere to be found in the 
then known world.^ The second feature we are enabled to 

1 Aooording to Hommbl, loc, eU., pp. 12, 18. 

s On the fortifications see § 24. With them tlie height ib obviooslj an 
object But why this extraordinary height of the temple (estimated by 
Strabo for the Temple of Belns at 600 feet) f This question I hope to answer 
in § 24. 
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verify by a recent diacovery — the account by Nebuchadnezzar 
(grindstone) in which he states that he has accomplished the 
building of a structure commenced in remote antiquity by 
some ancient king, and left unfinished,^ and " in later years '' 
fallen into ruin — it is the seven-storeyed glazed and coloured 
temple -tower referred to above (p. 100, note 2), the only 
one which history records as uncompleted. The fact that 
such a mighty piece of work should have been abandoned 
after it had been commenced was so remarkable a fact that 
it is no more to be wondered at that the remembrance of it 
remained fixed in the mind of the Jewish people (who, 
according to the Old Testament version of the national 
tradition, soon after left Babylon), than that the legend 
should seek to explain its cause. With this purpose it made 
use of the divinely - decreed confusion of tongues. This 
feature of the l^end must also be founded on some historical 
fact, and I think it may be detected in the multitude of 
languages which were then spoken in Babylon, and which at 
a common work of this kind, in which the whole population 
had to take part, would naturally be prominently noticeable, 
and consequently inseparably connected in the mind of the 
people with the memory of the building. Even the native 
population of Babylon spoke different languages — the Semite 
a different one from the Simierian, and the Sumerian from 
the Cossaer.^ Now it is exceedingly probable that the 
Babylonians had the drudgery of the building executed by 
subjugated tribes ( § 23), just as the Egjrptians utilized the 
Jews, and thus there were added to the languages of the 
native free population their own peculiar idioms; so that in 
veiy fact a confusion of tongues reigned at the building of 
the Tower. According to the naive popular view to which 

* Etoi now the structure, with only four extant storeys, reaches 150 feet 
abof« the plain (Hommbl, Zoe. ct^., p. 116). This author docs not regard this 
aa the tower of the Old Teetament legend, hut finds it in another even more 
impoaing atmcture (that of Sagilla), (p. 117) ; hut this view misses the crucial 
point— the hiatorio reference to the cessation of the building; in the former 
atmetiire we ean find it, but not in this one. 

' HoMMJn^ 2oe. cit., pp. 6, 7. 
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the Mosaic record (Grenesis xi. 1) on this occasion gives 
expression, the whole earth till then was ''of one language 
and of one speech." ((renesis xL 1). This indicated the way 
the legend had to deal with the contradictory fact that at 
the time of the building several languages were spoken: 
Grod confused the tongues of the children of men, to put 
an end to the work which they had planned in their pre- 
sumptuousness, and which had called forth His wrath. In 
this way not only the multitude of languages, but also the 
cessation of the building, are explained, and the one explana- 
tion meets both points. 

For the present I will leave the architecture of the 
Babylonians, intending later to enter more fully into a 
description of it: for my immediate object the testimony so 
far obtained will suffice. In remote antiquity the Babylonians 
were already acquainted with the art of masonry. We might 
assume that the Aryan mother-nation was ignorant of it in 
the original home, even if it could not be traced in a direct 
way (p. 22), from the fact that the daughter-nation, when it 
settled in Europe, was not acquainted with it — some branches 
not even well on in historic times. The fact is too important 
for me to omit proving in detaiL The contrast between 
timber work and maaonry is for many thousands of years 
closely connected with the distance in civilization between 
the Aryans and the Semites. It has so wide a bearing that 
one could hardly believe it at first sight, and, to my mind, 
this has so far not been duly acknowledged. 

It was with the Greeks that timber work first gave place 
to masonry. They learnt it from the PhoBnicians and the 
{Egyptians, with whom they were the first Indo-Europeaus 
to come into contact. According to the opinion of competent 
judges, the influence of timber work can be clearly noticed, 
even in Greek architecture of later times, in the columns 
and beams, which were designs of timber work executed in 
stone. 

The oldest sanctuary of Delphi was a hut made of laurel 
branches; and even in historic times, according to Pliny 
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{JEL. N, xxxvL 15, 23), the town hall of the Cyzicans 
(fiovKevrripiov) was a wooden structure after the plan of 
tiie Germanic houses, which admitted of being taken to 
pieces. 

The Latins knew nothing at the time of their migration 
but timber work; in the remains of their underground 
settlements which have been discovered in the plains of 
the Po there is not a trace of the use of stone or brick ;^ 
and the same is true even of the Bomans during the regal 
period. The Temple of Vesta was originally a hut, with 
walls of wicker-work and roof of straw.^ The cam Romvli^ 
the curia Saliorum, and the Boman chapels of the Lares 
compUaJes^ are the same. How long a time wood prevailed 
in Bome is proved by the well-known statement of the 
XII. Tables, which identifies the foreign building material 
then in use with iiffnum, i.e., beams of wood; and I do not 
consider it at all improbable that the wooden house was at 
that time counted by Bomans, as by Teutons, among their 
movable gooda In this way we might explain why the law, 
which is otherwise so correctly expressed, mentions only the 
/kndus in the well-known decision upon the Usucapion of 
immovable goods, when it would have been so simple a 
matter to add aedes} 

Bome at the time of the invasion of the Grauls could 

* W. HXLBIO'8 Die Italiker in der Po-ebene, p. 12. Berlin, 1879. 

* HxLBio, loc dL, p. 58. ' Ibid. p. 52. 

* Cicno (Tcp, iv. 28) is therefore right when he remarks : '*atin Ugt aedfs 
«iii ^ptlianiwr tt suiU eeterarum rerum omnium^ quorum annus est uiua." The 
aatlogooB extension of the law as defended by him had at the advent of the 
staoe house been anticipated by jurists long before him ; and hence the fact 
that during the period of wooden structures some other building had to serve 
for the house (i.«., the same as in the case of 1.60 de A.B.D. (41, 1): **ex 
tuMit Ugneig /aehtm mobile ") seems never to have struck them ; and thus it 
hqipens that Gaius (XL 42, 52) places the equivalence of aedes and fundus as 
iSv back as the XIL Tables. Sonologists find the derivation of the word aedes 
m ths root idh (aKO=to enflame, to bum (Vakiczsk, ^ ci^., i. 85), and thiR 
mf^t lead to the supposition that the representation of the inflammability of 
the wooden house has originated the word — the Teutons count it amongst 
the thifligB oonaumed by the torch — but the derivation from the hearth (a«2es= 
finplue) ia more probable. 
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scarcely have fallen a victim to the flames if the town had 
not consisted mainly of wooden houses.^ 

The Celts of Strabo's time still lived in round huts made of 
planks and plaited rushes covered with straw.' They employed 
stone only for their fortifications; but of entire stone waUs 
they were ignorant, even in the time of Csesar.^ The frame- 
work was made of wood, and stone and earth were used to fill 
it up. The Teutons remained one stage behind the Celts. 
When the latter had reached the stage of large fortified cities,^ 
the Teutons were still living in open hamlets and in wooden 
houses, which were so arranged as to admit of being taken to 
pieces and carried on buUock-carts during their march. The 
example of the Cizycans, quoted above, confirms the view 
that this custom, unknown to the mother-nation, dates from 
the period of migration of the daughter-nation. This is 
why the Teutons include the house among their ''movable 
goods." The house of the Teutons is the counterpart of the 
tent of the Nomads ; it recalls to our minds a people in whom 
the desire for wandering is always strong. Had the Teutons 
been acquainted with the stone house, they would not so 
readily have exchanged their place of abode for another, and 
the whole of German history would wear a different aspect^ for 
stone is (to repeat my former statement) a clamp which chains 
mankind to the soiL A people that has got as far as stone 
houses, or even as far as stone fortifications, does not lightly 
desert all the labour that these represent. A portion of them 
may emigrate through over-population ; but a whole nation, or 
a whole tribe, never emigrates. If acquaintance with the art 

^ It is evident that maaonry was at that time already in use for private 
houses from the fact that all citizens, according to Lrvr (v. 55), had per- 
mission to erect stone houses: "Mi«i motmoegriM audtndiu^ unde qui$quB 
ocUetf" and that the State provided them with hricks for the purpose. The 
demolition of the city by fire about that time no doubt marks the transition 
i'rom timber work to universal masonry. 

* Helbio, loe, eiL, p. 2. 

3 GiBSAR De BeUo OalL, vii 28. According to Helbig they constructed their 
fortifications merely of wood and earth ; but Cnsar expressly says **itUervaUa 
i/randibus infironte taxis effaniurUur .... iingulii taxU inUerjedi*,' 

* I refer to Alesia, p. 88. 
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of masonry be assumed on the part of the Teutons, the whole 
chapter of the migration of nations would be absent from 
history. 

With the wooden house of the Teuton is connected his 
isolated living, which Tacitus^ emphasizes as a peculiarity of 
his. The reason for it has been sought in the desire for 
isolation inherent in the Teutons above all other nations. On 
the same principle we ought to accept it for the Greeks, for 
they also, like the Teutons in ancient times, lived in open 
hamlets; and this custom, according to the account of 
Thncydides, continued to prevail amongst the tribes back- 
ward in civilization, dwelling in the north-west of Hellas, 
until the time of the Peloponnesian War. The true reason 
was indicated by Tacitus when he attributed it to the danger 
of fira' The most casual consideration shows, as a matter of 
coarse, that^ owing to this danger, wooden houses should not be 
built close to one another where space permits otherwise ; ^ and 
evea at the lowest stage of intelligence man has sense enough 
to guard against this danger and to make his arrangements 
accordingly. It has therefore nothing to do with the alleged 
desire for isolation on the part of the Teuton ; and if this 

' OtTmania^ 16 : coluiU dimreti ac divern; he adds farther : ne poH quidem 
intmr mjundat mdes — ^In modem language : *' it was a police order that uo house 
mi^t stand immediately next to another.** 

* **Advenu9 casus t^iiis remedium." When he adds " sive inscUia 
tudj/ktrndi " he may have hinted at the neglected application of stone. 

' The result of the close proximity of wooden houses in a town is seen in the 
terrible examples of the destructive fires in Constantinople and the Russian 
towns. In Constantinople, according to a paragraph which has just gone the 
ffOQDd of the newspapers, the German ffandwerJker-verein has l)cen burnt down 
three times in the course of thirty years. In Moscow, during a fire in the year 
1SS4, more than 1000 houses fell a prey to the flames. In St. Petersburg fires 
used to be, and to a scarcely less extent are now, the order of the day ; 
eoBseqnently the police have ordered a water-barrel to be placed on the coping 
of every roof ; the barrel, however, is generally empty, as it is too much trouble 
for the polioe to ascertain whether the water is really there or not. Samson - 
HnOfSUrnKSMA, MutUand unter Alexander 111., pp. 12, 2S8. Leipzig, 1891. 
An esample from antiquity is afforded by Xanthus in Lycia, which was twice 
bnrot down, whence Thomas Fkibdrich, in his Die HoUsUchnik Vorderasiens 
im AUeriym^ p. 8 (Innsbruck, 1891), rightly infers that it must have consisted 
of wooden houses. 
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were really a peculiarity of his, the law of causality between 
himself and the detached dwelling should be reversed : it is not 
he who is the cause of U, but it of him. Again, isolated living 
was the result of the wooden house, and we may take it that 
the old Aryans did not act differently in this respect from the 
Greeks, Teutons, and probably all other Indo-European nations 
of antiquity. Conclusive evidence of the dread the Teutons 
had of fire appears to me to be contained in the linguistic fact 
that the meaning of AnsUckung (contagion) in a metaphorical 
sense, viz., in sickness, is derived from the natural an^ecken (to 
set fire to: Weigand, DetUsches Worterbuch), Through fire, 
speech (i.e., the people) first became conscious of the meaning 
of Ansteckung, ie., the transfer of an evil from one to another 
by touch. 

The Babylonian did not know this danger. His stone house 
protected him from it The only contagion he dreaded was 
that of the pestilence, which is named first amongst the 
plagues decreed against the Babylonians by evil spirits; after 
it come floods, earthquakes, failure of crops, etc;^ fire is 
not even thought of. Nor in the two lists of visitations, 
with which God threatens the people if they will not keep 
His commandments (in Levit. xxvi and Deuteron. zxviii), 
is fire mentioned. All conceivable evils are enumerated: 
pestilence, barrenness, famine, wild beasts, enemies, destruction 
of cities, poisoned air, locusts, vermin, worms; but of fire no 
mention is made. I do not remember having read of any 
case of fire in the Old Testament; neither do Babylonian- 
Assyrian accounts refer to any. How expressive is this 
twofold silence, illustrating, as it does, in a striking manner 
the contrast between the stone house of the Semite and the 
wooden house of the Aryan ! 

By none of the Indo-European nations has the wooden 
house been so long retained as by the Russian. Until the 
present day, timber-work is the general rule in many parts 
of the Russian Empire (for instance, in Siberia), excepting 
only churches and public buildings; even when foimding 

^ HomcsL, toe, ett., p. 264. 
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St Petersburg, Peter the Great, who in everything else copied 
Western European institutions, adhered to the national 
tradition; and the wooden house which he built for himself 
may to this day be seen, protected by a stone house built 
over it. 

What can be the reason that of all other Indo-European 
nations the Russian alone has not renounced the old Aryan 
timber-work ? It cannot have been the difficulty of procuring 
stone (brick) materialB, for timber-work has been maintained 
where quarry -stone was easily available, apart from the 
possibility of procuring bricks, which are obtainable almost 
everywhere. Nor can it have been for lack of knowledge 
of masonry, which was, on the contrary, promoted by the 
long - established intercourse between Slavs and Byzantines. 
No other reason seems to remain (for we can hardly advance 
the easier heating process of the wooden house as an advantage 
over the stone house) than the greater ease and cheapness 
of its construction, which, considering that an entire nation 
allowed itself to be influenced by such a motive in favour 
of employing the inferior material, is synonymous with a 
tendency to indolence, a dread of heavy labour, which are 
indeed characteristics of the Russian people (Book VII.). 
The Church alone has understood how to enlist for itself the 
working faculties of the people; all buildings belonging ta 
it^ both churches and monasteries, were from time im- 
memorial built in stona And they have well repaid the 
peopI& 

During the oppression of the Mongols, the monasteries, 
fortified according to the pattern of the old fortresses, rendered 
inestimable services; they were the only bulwarks which 
resisted the invaders, and formed the centre of the nation's 
struggle for independence. Stone has gloriously vindicated 
in Bussia the virtue ascribed to it as a means of fortification 
(p. 90). It shattered the onset of the Mongols; without it 
fhey would have prevailed. 

I will sum up the results of my discussions in one sentence : 
For thousands of years the distance in the d^rees of civilization 
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between Aryans and Semites turns upon the difference between 
timber-work and stone-masonry ; where the former gives place 
to the latter, it is through the direct or indirect contact of the 
Aryans with the Phoenicians and Egyptians, and it has become 
a guide to determine the chronological order in which it takes 
place (Greeks, Eomans, Celts, Teutons, Slavs). The following 
view reverts to the stone-masonry of the Babylonians. This 
is in order to add to the above-mentioned technical side of 
architecture the other side, which alone justifies me in 
bringing this matter within my horizon : that of civilization. 

The wooden house of the Aryan is not of the slightest 
interest in the history of civilization; it has hindered rather 
than helped it on its way. But for the Babylonian, masonry 
is a civilizing factor of the first importance. Stone, we might 
almost say, has become the comer-stone of the Babylonian 
world. Everywhere the historian is bound to refer to it, as 
will be shown more fully hereafter. 

4. Architecture in Babylon, 

(a) Building Tradb — Sabbath Best — Mkaburbmekt of Timb. 

§ 23. The construction of the Aryan hut demanded neither 
heavy labour nor skill Anybody could easily make it for 
himself. But it was another thing with the mighty structures 
of the Babylonians; there both labour and skill were needed 
in the highest degree. Each of those buildings contained 
more sweat than the Aryans shed in a thousand years! — 
the scorching Mesopotamian sun took care that it trickled 
freely down the labourers' brows, and thousands of hands had 
to work together for years to complete such structures as the 
temple -towers, the palaces, and hanging gardens of the kings, 
and the walls of Babylon (see below), which put even the 
former into the shade. ^ The art of building was an addition 
to the heavy labour which agriculture laid upon the people, 

^ According to the Biblical account of the building of Solomon's Temple, three 
thousand officers were employed to survey the work of eighty thousand builders 
in stone and wood and seventy thousand labourers. The building took seven 
jears to complete. 
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against which the Aryan had nothing to set Ix^yond the 
arduous task of watching and tending his flocks. It is surely 
not too much to say that the work performed by the two 
peoples in the course of a thousand years stands in the 
ratio of a hundred to one. And those who realize what labour 
means for a people will understand why I grant to the extra- 
ordinary difference in the manual perfoimances of the Aryans 
and Semites a proportionate influence upon their respective 
national characters.^ 

But zealous hands alone were not sufficient for the accom- 
plishment of these structures The plans of the building had 
to be made, the measurements fixed, the weight of the 
enormous masses of stone which the ground had to bear in 
order to make the foundation sure had to be calculated, and 
the execution of the work had to be superintended and 
surveyed by competent persons; in short, there was need 
of the expert as well as the labourer to whose share the rough 
work fell, and by the side of the builder the architect. And 
80 architecture in Babylon necessarily led to division of labour. 
This is the earliest historical instance we know of the 
separation of head and hands, of the realization of the law 
of division of labour on a large scale, and of the contrast 
between building proper and architecture. 

In the first place I will consider building proper. The 
points which I have to bring forwai'd are somewhat prob- 
lematical, since I can supply no direct proofs for my 
statements; and the question therefore will be whether the 
intrinsic reasons offered outweigh the absence of positive 
historical evidence. 

We learn from the Old Testament that during their bondage 
in l^gypt the Jews were employed by the Egyptians to execute 
the rougher parts of their building operations. Task-masters 
were set over them to supervise their work (Exodus i. 
IIX and of the seven days of the week one was granted to 
them as a day of rest (Deuteroii. v. 15). Herein we get an 
idea of the organization of the building industry among the 

^ I win revert to thia again ({{ 35, 36). 
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Egyptians, and I have no doubt it took the same form in 
Babylon. 

It has been proved above (p. 101) that the Egyptians 
acquired the art of brick-building and the original shape 
of their subsequent pyramids, the temple-towers, from the 
Babylonians; and, bearing this in mind, a high degree of 
probability must be granted to the assumption that the same 
was the case with r^ard to the organization of the building 
industry. The Babylonians must also have employed for their 
rough building work conquered tribes, which they imported for 
the purpose, and then compelled to work under the survey of 
taskmasters in exchange for the bare necessaries of life. The 
advantage of laying the burden of rough labour upon foreign 
tribes instead of having it performed by free men for wages, 
which in the case of these gigantic buildings might have 
exhausted the richest treasuries,^ was too obvious to escape the 
notice of the practical Babylonians. The removal of the Je¥^ 
during the time of the Babylonian exile is a well-known 
example of the transportation of whole tribes to Babylon.' 

' My lees well-informod readers will gain some idea of these struotares from 
the walls of Babylon and the waterworks, not to speak of several other public 
buildings. As to these I follow Hirt, Gesehichte der Baukunst bei den AUm, 
voL L pp. 184-158. Berlin, 1821. The oironmferenoe of the outer walls 
amounted, according to Herodotus, to 480 stadia (= nearly 60 English miles). 
In addition to the town proper, which again was surrounded by inner walls 
not much inferior in strength, it encompassed an area set apart for froit 
and pasture land, for the purpose of supplying food in case of a siege, the 
circumference of which was about twenty times as great as that of the dty 
itself. The height of the walls, according to the lowest estimate of the 
ancients, measured 800 feet ; according to the estimate of Herodotus, which 
is scarcely more trustworthy, 200 yards, which Pliny alters into 200 feet 
As regards the width, the estimates vary from 82 to 100 feet. Four four-horse 
chariots could pass each other on it Besides this there were 250 towers, each 
10 yards higher than the wall, and 100 gates of bronze. In order to throw 
a bridge over the Euphrates, which divided the dty into two parts, beneath 
which there was a tunnel leading from one fort to the other, they had 
temporarily led the river into an artifidal lake, which had the double object 
of collecting the superfluous water in case of unusuaUy high floods, and of 
letting it out into the canals in case of scarcity of water. 

' But they were not employed in hard labour ; at any rate the Old Testa- 
ment makes no mention of it ; and this is not to be wondered at, since only 
the more distinguished were brought to Babylon, while small folk remained in 
the country. 
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Possibly this had already been the lot of the primitive 
inhabitants of the country, the Akkadians and Sumerians, 
subjugated by the Semites ; but in any ease it is more than 
probable that a powerful nation, such as the Babylonian at 
the time of its zenith, should have thrown the burden of their 
building operations on to the shoulders of others.^ Hard labour 
has throughout the whole of antiquity been performed by 
captives; the acquisition of cheap labour was once the principal 
motive of war (man-hunting), as it is at the present day in Africa. 
The labourer could not work every day throughout the year. 
He would have succumbed under the burden of his toil : he 
needed a periodical day of rest. The seventh day was chosen 
for this purpose, the familiar Jewish Sabbath. The derivation 
of the word from the Assyrian ^&&a^^t^=rest, celebration, 
shows that the institution of a day of rest was originally 
Babylonian, not Jewish. Six days a man shall labour, on 
the seventh he shall rest It has been attempted to bring 
this saying of the seven days' week of the Babylonians in 
connection with the seven planets, only it is not clear what 
the planets have in common with the organization of labour. 
However, even assuming that the days have been named after 
them, the institution that six were for labour and one for rest 
cannot in any way be connected with them. To explain the 
institution we must, I think, abandon the number seven, and, 
starting from the number six, try to discover the reason why 
the Babylonians fixed the number of working days at six. 
I believe they were guided in this — as they were in their 
division of the day into twelve hours (see below), of the 
year into twelve months, of the mine into sixty shekels — by the 
duodecimal system. Twelve, and even nine, working days were 
too many;' therefore they chose six. A nation with the 
diytimal system would have chosen five. 

' ThiM was done by the Assyrian King Sennacherib with the war-captives of the 
had ol Chatti when building warships. F. Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradxes{})^ 
^ 70. Leipzig, 1887. 

* In the time of the French Revolution it wais proved that man cannot work 
ninterniptedly for nine days. When they made tbu attem})t with the ten- 
day ayatein they had to come back to the six working days. In the railway 
Mjtdma the same experience has been gained. 

I 
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It is beyond doubt that the seven days' week was a 
Babylonian institution; and it is equally certain that the 
seventh day was set aside as a day of rest,^ proof of which 
lies in the fact that it was so fixed for the labourers. 

No direct proof of this can be given; but the conclusions 
derived from what we know of the Jewish Sabbath are to my 
mind sufficiently convincing to place the fact beyond dispute.* 
We first meet with it among the Jews during their bondage 
in Egypt as a day of rest from compulsory labour, and this 
meaning it has always retained for them. When Moses pre- 
sented its continued observance to the people when released 
from bondage, he referred expressly to the former institution 
by saying : " Bemember that thou wast a servant in the land 
of Egypt." (Deuteron. v. 15.) It was thought of only as a 
day of rest from labour, not as a day of religious worship. 
The Christian Church has made it into the Sunday : to the 
Apostles this idea was still foreign. Nowhere does Moses 
pretend to devote the day to religious observances — merely to 
abstinence from labour ; and when he says : " Thou shalt keep 
holy the Sabbath day" (Exodus xx. 8), this means nothing 
more than to follow the divine example, for God also rested 
on the seventh day (Exodus xx. 11); "wherefore the Lord 
blessed the Sabbath day and hallowed it"). To defile the 
Sabbath day is synonymous with '' doing work." (Exodus xxxi 
14) Even ox and ass shall rest on that day. (Exodus xxiiL 
12), which has as little to do with the idea of worship as 
the injunction to follow the example set by Grod, who could 

^ Besides sabaUu, Dkutzsch, p. 72, brings forward a special argument 
derived from a gloss — that the seventh day, according to Babylonian- 
Assyrian usage, was a day of " delightful, festive rest" I hope later on 
({ 27)i when speaking of the Babylonian flood, to contribute another argument, 
which, so far as I am aware, has not yet received notice. The flood comes to 
an end on the seventh day (the Sabbath) ; the gods who brought it about took 
their rest on that day. 

' The prevailing view which connects it with the seven planets is incorrect 
Compare Wsllhausen, lieste arabischen ffeidetUums, part 8. Berlin, 1887. 
The hypothesis that the planets were worshipped is not sufficiently confirmed. 
The week is older than the names of its days. Tlie names taken from the 
planets were afterwards distributed over the days upon a most ingenioua 
principle. 
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not worship Himself. In short, the Sabbath was a purely 
social institution, not appointed by God, but by men; an 
institution of a social and political kind, like our present 
labour regulations. The same applies to the seventh year of 
rest, or Sabbath year, instituted by Moses.^ 

Now, if the Sabbath had a social and political meaning 
amongst the Jews, it cannot possibly have had a religious one 
in Babylon, where it originated as stated above. Had it been 
so, considering the religious tendency which underlies the 
whole of Moses' legislation, he would certainly not have 
neglected it in this commandment, changing the day into an 
ordinaiy dvil day of rest. The only connection he establishes 
between it and religion is by enforcing its observance by the 
command of God, and probably he thereby introduced an 
innovation into the form which the Sabbath took in Babylon. 
The opposite view, which seeks to attribute to the Sabbath 
of the Babylonians a religious meaning, rests, to my mind, 
solely on the conclusion that because it was so with the Jews, 
it must also have been so with the Babylonians. From the 
above it is clear that these premises are incorrect. 

The day of rest with the Babylonians was, then, a purely 
social institution, its sole intention being cessation from work 
on the seventh day for the recuperation of strength after the 
exertions of the six working-days. The injunction to cease 
from toil on certain days is also met with amongst other 
natioxis : with the Greeks and Bomans work had to be stopped 
on public feast days and on holidays — ^not for the sake of the 

^ Its religumB meaning is quite a secondary one. It is limited to this — that 
the law should be read. (Deuteron. zxxi. 10-13.) The motive which led Moses 
to the inititiition of the Sabbath year was also purely social and political. It 
was intended as a benefit for the poor and needy. The field was not to be 
•own (Lerit zxt. 3-7) ; not, according to the year of rest, to recover itself,- 
bat " that the poor of thy people may eat" (Exodus xxiiL 11.) Debts were to 
be releaaed in tlus year (Deuteron. xv. 1,2); men and women servants were to 
be frsed (Deuteron. xv. 12), which, in legal terms, means that the time of servitude 
my not be fixed for longer than six years. This condition reminds us of the 
BoBum mancifimtLt which also was limited in time. The contrast between the 
Saiiian» i.e. Axyan, decimal system and the Semitic duodecimal system may 
be obterred again in the fact that the period of Roman servitude was fixed 
Ar firs^ and that of the Jewish servitude for six, years. 
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labourers, but on account of the religious feeling and the 
festive frame of mind of the people, who would have taken 
offence at having to work on days consecrated to the worship 
of the gods or to festivity. To give the labourer a periodic 
day of rest for his own sake never entered the mind of either 
of these two nations, or any other nation of antiquity except 
the Babylonians, and the Egyptians and Jews, who took it 
from them. This provokes the question. Why only with the 
latter; why not also with the former? The reply is, With 
the former it was neither necessary nor practically possible; 
with the latter it was both imperative and feasible, owing to 
circumstances for which I believe it to have been solely 
instituted, viz., the labour done by the taak-labourers at the 
public work& 

It was impercUive. The human body is not proof against 
an undue expenditure of strength; it needs renovation by 
means of relaxation and recreation. The free labourer can 
look after this for himself, but the task - labourer is unable 
to do so ; his lord dictates the times appointed for his work. 
But it is in his lord's own interest not to tax his powers 
of work unduly, not to use it up and exhaust it, but rather 
to give it time to recover itself; and the harder the labour 
the more imperative becomes the necessity of moderating it 
Imagine six days of hard physical labour under the burning 
sun of Babylon, and it will be evident why work was suspended 
on the seventh day. The Egyptians knew no mercy for their 
Jewish task -labourers (Exodus L 13, "And the Egyptians 
made the cliildren of Israel to serve with rigour"), but the 
seventh day of rest they granted to them for their own 
sakes. 

It was also practically possible. In building operations, 
the maintenance of a fixed sequence of working days and 
days of rest offers no difficulties. The builder can arrange 
his labour for any time he pleases without detriment to his 
work. 

If we now glance over the Aryan world, it will be evident 
why the institution of a periodical day of rest remained 
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unknown to the Aryans until the introduction of Christianity, 
nd with it of the Christian Sunday. Firstly, as to the ancient 
Aryans. A shepherd cannot perform his duties otherwise 
than continuously; the cattle must be watched constantly, 
and milked daily. The idea of applying the Sabbath rule 
to him is a foregone impossibility. On the other hand, the 
shepherd has no need whatever of the day of rest, which is 
indispensable to the artizan; for his occupation causes him 
ao little exertion that he can pursue it all the year round 
without any injury to his health. Even the change from 
pastoral to agricultural life, the result of the Aryan settlement 
00 European soil, was not calculated to call into existence 
the institution of a periodically recurring day of rest. It is 
not compatible with the interests of agriculture, which is 
dependent upon seasons and weather. There are times when 
the agriculturist can postpone his work without detriment; 
there are others when he is so pressed for time that he cannot 
miss a day without serious loss ; and it is only a relic of the 
most rigid Judaism, declared valueless even by the apostles, 
to prescribe the absolute observance of the Sunday rest for 
him, and at the same time it is a flagrant inconsistency, for 
no one has ever thought of imposing it upon doctors, chemists, 
postmen, railway officials, etc. 

The result of the foregoing discussion is summed up in 
the proposition that the seventh day or day of rest, or, what 
is the same thing, our division of the week, is a Babylonian 
institution, calculated simply to afford the artizan working 
on the public works a short holiday in which to recover 
himself, in order that his powers of work may be preserved. 
Derived from the Egyptians, Moses extended it for the Jews 
into an abstention from all work whatsoever, without thereby 
oonneeting the commandment with the worship of God ; this 
last step was taken by the Christian Church, which converted 
the Jewish Sabbath into the Christian Sunday, set apart for 
the service of God; this again the Puritanical rigidity of the 
fiiglish and the North Americans has transformed into the 
very opposite of the Jewish Sabbath, which, far from beii^ 
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a day of rigid religiosity, was a day of joy and exuberant 
mirth, as unlike an English Sunday as a sunny day in 
Jerusalem is unlike a foggy day in London. 

The necessity for economizing the power of labour, which 
involved the seventh day or day of rest, demanded also inter- 
vals of rest during the course of work. Work could not, 
without prematurely exhausting the strength, be maintained 
the whole day uninterruptedly. Time must be allowed for 
recuperation. Its duration, however, could not be left to the 
wUl of the overseers, since this would have allowed free play to 
despotism, partiaUty, corruption, and inhumanity ; it had to be 
fixed by rule. The assumption that there were fixed relays of 
workers and intervals of rest in Babylonian building operations 
is by no means confinned. 

And at this point the Babylonian division of time, the 
division of the astronomical day into two equal halves — day 
and night, each of these divided into twelve equal hours — 
comes within our purview. All other nations of antiquity 
derived it from the Babyloniana Before they came into 
contact with them they were ignorant of it. The credit of 
it has been attributed to the Chaldean astronomers ; but long 
before there could be any question of the existence of a 
science, building operations were being carried on in Babylon : 
and for building purposes the introduction of a fixed measure of 
time was, for the reasons given above, indispensable. All that the 
Chaldeans did was to scientifically develop and turn to account 
an institution which had long existed. It was a civil, thoroughly 
practical institution; the day was thought of as a working 
day; the hours were r^arded as hawrs of work or of rest; 
time was the regulator of labour. A fixed measure of time 
was necessary only where the labourer worked by time, as 
do day labourers, journeymen, and factory hands. He who 
has the regulation of labour (be it his own or that of someone 
else) in his own hands has no need of a fixed division of time ; 
he works and lets work according as interest, inclination, and 
strength demand or permit. This explains how it was that 
the Aryan could get on for thousands of years without a fixed 
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measure of time: neither as shepherd nor as farmer did ho 
need it. like all nations in a state of nature, he reckoned 
the day by the rising and the setting of the sun. Similarly 
the Bomans, at the time of the XII. Tables, concluded the 
l^al day at sunset i^nol occasvs suprema tempestas edo). The 
day was consequently of varying length. The sub-divisions of 
the day were also calculated by the position of the sun — 
morning, forenoon, noon, afternoon, and evening. That such 
an imperfect division of time could be continued so long by 
the Aryan, until it was replaced by the Babylonian method 
of calculation, proves that it had no disadvantages for them. 

But it was totally inadequate for the builders of Babylon. 
They needed an adjustment by measure of the working day, 
and a division of the same into accurately measurable parts, 
wholly independent of the position of the sun. For this 
object they used the clock, two kinds of which were known — 
the sun-dial^ and the water-clock. The former had the dis- 
advantage that it sometimes failed during a day of clouded 
sky, and was altogether useless at night. But for the night 
the division into hours was also a necessity, for equality of 
the day could not be attained without equality of the night. 
The dock had to work at night as well as at day to show when 
the twelve hours of the night had expired and the day had 
b^un; in short, the night had to be measured, not for its 
own sake, but because of the day. This, however, was possible 
only by means of the water-clock. The idea was exceedingly 
simple, yet very ingenious. The quantity of water which 
from sunrise of one day till sunrise the next ran through a 
narrow tube was divided into two equal parts, giving the day 
and night ; twenty-four divisions marked the hours. The idea 
was the same as that of our clock, to measure time by motion 
in space — with us it is the pendulum, with the Babylonians it 
was water, with the hour-glass it is sand. If I am right in my 
statement that the origin of Babylonian time measurement 
(which was impossible without a clock) can be traced back to 
the Babylonian builders, the invention of the clock — one of 

> Hentioned in the Old Testament in Isaiah xxzviiL 8. 
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the most important inventioDB ever made by man — must be 
added to the list of their benefactions to mankind. In any 
case the credit of having, for the first time in history, solved 
the difficult problem of bringing time and space within 
measurable relation to each other belongs to the Babylonians. 

The day, as I have said above, was thought of as the 
working day. Therefore it b^an at six in the morning and 
ended at six at night. It was light enough at this hour even 
in Babylon, in the shortest days, to proceed with work.^ That 
the work could not be continued all day without intermittence 
has already been shown. Besides time for eating, time for 
recuperation was necessary. According to their duodecimal 
system, the Babylonians must have calculated their time for 
work and rest temately: three sets or relays of working 
periods, each of three hours ; after the first and the second a 
rest of an hour and a half each ; or the first of one, the second 
of two hours. Confirmation of this theory of three-hour 
worMng periods ia afforded by the equal duration of the 
Boman night-watch {vigiiia). It is a known fact that the 
Bomans took their division of time from the Babylonians; 
with them also day and night always had twelve hours; the 
day b^an at six in the morning and ended at six in the 
evening. What is simpler than to accept the same origin 
for the three hours' working period of the soldier, his night- 
watch corresponding to that of the artizan builder? 

According to the above, the Babylonian division of time as 
a whole could be reduced to the organization of artizan labour 
in the public buildings appointed by Oovemment. That there 
was a necessity therefor can be as little a matter of doubt as 
that all details in connection with it correspond in a most 

^ Even in our degree of latitude, where the light of day yaries, the twelve- 
hour working-day of the Babylonians has been preserved for the day-labourer 
in the country, and also for foresters. In Sweden it commences as early as five 
o'clock, and ends at seven. According to the opinion of experts less work 
is accomplished there than with us, the hours of labour being too great for the 
powers of endurance. The Babylonians, in their week of six working-days and 
their day of twelve working-hours, duly considered the right proportion which 
cannot be exceeded without exhausting the powers of work. 
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natural way with this view : the week with its six working- 
days and one day of rest; the division of the astronomical 
day into two equal halves, the one beginning with the 
approach of light, the other with the approach of darkness; 
the division of the day, and hence necessarily of the night 
also, into twelve equal hours. 

These remarks do not confirm the view that the Babylonian 
system of time owed its origin to the Chaldean astronomers. 
Certainly not the division of the week : for though the planets 
may have given their names to the days, what has it to do 
with them that six of these are for work and one for rest ? 
Nor the division of the astronomical day into two halves : the 
astronomer knows it only as one undivided whole — halves 
have no meaning whatever for him. Nor the beginning of 
day at six in the morning, and of night at six in the evening : 
his astronomical day is r^ulated by the height of the sun, and 
when he wishes to distinguish between day and night he 
does it by sunrise and sunset ; for him, therefore, the day is of 
ever varying length. The idea of an equal length for day and 
night is a thoroughly social institution, and not less so 
is the fixing the commencement of each for six o'clock, 
morning and evening, instead of the astronomical and only 
correct one of noon and midnight. If the Babylonian division 
of time had to be traced back to the Chaldeans it would have 
to take quite a different aspect — the aspect which it really 
presents proves that it is not a product of scientific soil, 
bat was called into existence for practical reasons; that it 
was a government institution, concerning which we have to 
inquire— as with all government institutions — into the object 
which it was intended to serve. Of all purposes wliich we 
can think of in connection with the significance of time to 
mankind none occupies so prominent a place as labour, that is 
to say the function of time as a labour standard is all- 
important to man; and as experience teaches us that all 
institutions first come into existence where they are most 
needed, I base thereon the argument that the Babylonian 
divisum of time was designed for labour, in particular for 
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artdzan labour. The free labourer did not need a fixed period 
of time for his work, nor the appointment of a day of rest ; but 
for the captive and the task-labourer both were indispensable, 
and the bestowal of the day of rest upon the latter, as 
evidenced by the Old Testament, is proved beyond all doubt 
in the case of the Jews during the Babylonian captivity. 

The prevailing view which attributes the origin of the 
Babylonian division of time to science has nothing to offer 
for itself in comparison with the reasons so far enumerated by 
me in favour of its practical origin. It is an hypothesis, like 
mine; but it has no historical evidence to support it. Like 
mine, it is deductive ; but the conclusion which it draws, viz., 
that, because the Chaldeans appUed chronology scientificaUy, 
they must therefore also have originated it, is on a par with 
the assertion that, because a nurse has brought up a child, 
therefore she must also have brought it into the world; and 
it is confuted by the certainty that under the allied circum- 
stances Babylonian chronology would have assumed quite a 
different aspect. 

Nothing now seems to remain but to adopt a practical 
origin, and I am waiting to see if a more forcible one can 
be arrived at than that suggested by me — the determination 
of working-time for the task-labourer at public buildings in 
the interest of the preservation of his powers of toiL The 
whole plan of the Babylonian division of time — the week, 
the civil day, and the hour — can be focussed from a single 
point of view : organization of labour on public buildings. 

(Jt) Abohitbcturb. 
Linear Mbasurbmsnt — Politioal Sionifioanob. 

§ 24. The Aryan hut required neither heavy labour nor 
skill in its construction. Anyone could build it for himself. 
But the gigantic buildings of Babylon presupposed a very large 
measure of skilL In addition to the artizan, they required the 
skilled mechanic and the architect. The plan had first to be 
conceived, the dimensions drafted, the proportions fixed, the 
enormous weight which the ground had to bear calculated, and 
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the foundations laid accordingly;^ in short, the claims made 
upon the architect in Babylon were similar to those demanded 
of the architect of to-day. He was the first in the world to 
boast of an art — the apxtretcTtov, as the Greeks call him, the 
progenitor of the arts; for architecture is historically the 
oldest of all the arts ; and it was in Babylon that it first saw 
the light 

In devoting my attention to the architecture of Babylon I 
do so, not so much as a tribute to its artistic merits, for in this 
respect it presents nothing worthy of notice, and stands far 
behind Greek architecture Apart from a marvellous aptitude 
oa the practical side of architecture, chiefly in the technical 
parts, the Babylonians never attained more than a very low 
standard in art. The thought that inspired their buildings 
was not the idea of the beautifid, but of the vast; their 
architecture was not calculated to excite aesthetic enthusiasm, 
like that of the Greeks, but rather to inspire a feeling of awe 
at what can be accomplished by man. As the Old Testament 
legend of the building of the Tower of Babel rightly represents 
it^ it is the mirror in which the people see reflected the image 
of their own greatness and superiority over all other nations on 
the face of the earth.^ 

In reference to one point only must I bring the architectural 
side of Babylonian building under the reader's notice. It is 
with r^ard to the shape of the Babylonian temple-tower. It 
departs from all notions of temple-building previously adopted 
by other nations. The temple is supposed to be the house of 
the Deity. There one realizes His presence ; there, upon the 
altar, in the shape of the sacrifice. His meal is spread ; the 
altar is the symbol of the hearth. And thus the house 
famishes the architectural motive for the temple : the temple 
is the house of man raised to the highest architectural 
perfection, testifying to the supremacy of the Deity. Language 

^ By way of example, the tower of the royal castle was 80 feet liigh, tlie 
fimndation 80 feet deep. 

' The Old Testament speaks simply of tower-building in Babylon; Herodotus, 
i 181, more ooxrectly of eight towers Imilt one above the other. 
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is an eloquent teetimony to this, in calling both by the same 
name; thus the Greek ya<>9= habitation, especially that of the 
Deity ; Latin, iudu (ditto) ; (rerman, Ga(^«8Aat»= house of God; 
the Hebrew &i/i^= house and temple; also the so-called 
tabetnacle of the Jews, ie^ the holy tent (c^ moid), bring 
before us their own form of habitation during the time of their 
sojourn in the wilderness. 

How, then, came the Babylonians, in contradistinction to 
all other nations — even to their own brethren, the Jews — to 
depart from the model of the house for their temples and to 
choose that of the tower, which did not serve them for a 
habitation ? I can find no answer to this in the works which 
treat of Babylonian architecture; they simply state the fact 
that it was so, but that we cannot tell why. And yet we may 
with certainty say at the outset that there must have been some 
reason for the deviation from this rule, which was adhered to 
by all then existing nations and justified by the object of the 
temple itself. What can it have been ? Can it have been to 
symbolize the idea of the soul lifted up in adoration to the 
Godhead; that as the soul aspires to heaven, so also do the 
stones? The people would have to have been very different 
from what they were if such an interpretation were possible. 
Their matter-of-fact disposition is, to my mind, incompatible 
with symbolism so abstruse; and another reason must be 
looked for more in accordance with their nature. 

It is a familiar belief, found amongst many nations in the 
time of their infancy, that the Godhead dwells on the 
mountains ; therefore mountains are the fitting places on which 
to offer worship. Thus it was, according to Herodotus i 131, 
with the Persians, who chose for the purpose the highest 
mountains they could find ; with the Jews, who were kindred 
to the Babylonians, and who, not only before the building of 
Solomon's temple (1 Kings iii 2), but also afterwards, sacrificed 
on the mountains (1 Kings xxii. 44; ii. 14, 4 ; iL 15, 4, 35); and 
with Chasis-adra, the Noah of the Babylonian flood, who erected 
an altar on the height of the mountain-top after his deliverance.^ 

' Tho words of the text of the origiiial Babylonuui aoooont of the Deluge. — 
Column iii. 48 (tee } 27). 
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This must also have been the case with the Babylonians 
(Akkadian-Sumerians) before they descended from the moun- 
tains into the plains. How could they maintain their old 
way of worshipping the gods in their new home, where there 
were no mountains at all ? What nature withheld art supplied. 
They built an artificial mountain in their temple-tower, in 
which, after the manner of mountains where one crag of 
rock towers over another, they placed one stone quadrant 
above the other. At a distance the temple -tower must 
have given the beholder the impression of a conically shaped 
rock in the midst of the plain. This supposition of the 
imitation of the mountain in the temple-tower is confirmed 
by a counterpart of the same, in which this intention is placed 
beyond all doubt — the (incorrectly) so-called Hanging Gardens 
of Semiranua They are distinguished from the temple-tower 
only in the fact that the dififereut platforms were planted with 
trees. One of the Babylonian kings had it made for his 
Persian consort^ to bring before her mind a picture of her 
home — a wooded mountain. The temple-tower or storey-temple 
represents a bare mountain, the Hanging Gardens a wooded 
mountain. On the highest summit of the temple-tower there 
was, according to Herodotus i. 181, '' a large temple with a large, 
well-appointed resting-place and a golden table, and no one 
might spend the night there save the one woman elected by 
God." Here on the height, far from the noise and turmoil of the 
atreet, and in the same pure atmosphere as that which breathed 
on the mountains, God would take His rest with His elected, 
without being disturbed by anyone. This same belief, that 
the Godhead frequents the mountains by night and that no 
one may disturb Him, is met with in Strabo's account (iii. 1, 
§ 4) of the " holy promontory " (Gibraltai*), where, according 
to popular belief, the gods took their rest at night, and 
where no one might disturb them; ascent was allowed only 
in the day-time. Now when we consider that this holy 
promontory was situated within the dominion and sphere of 
civilization of Gades,^ the mighty city of the Tyrians, and 

* Tlie DJune "yViettcm OadUanum ** for tlic Straits of Gibraltar is significant 
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was continually visited by Phoenician sailors, who anchored 
there before passing the straits, I believe I shall be justified 
in attributing this popular belief to the Phoenicians, that is 
indirectly the Babylonians. 

The meaning of the Babylonian temple-tower, summarized 
in a word, would be "Moimtain of God." This is the name 
given to the Temple in the Old Testament; the Temple is 
"the holy mountain" (Psalm xlviiL 2; Ezra xxviii 14); the 
Hebrew hama signifies both "sanctuary" and "mountain." 
Perhaps the deciphering of Babylonian inscriptions will one 
day bring this name to light for the Babylonians also ; in 
any case, the meaning which I have tried to put upon the 
temple -tower, and which I will render by the well-known 
words, "Glory to God in the highest," cannot be subject to 
any doubt. The thought which led the Babylonians to the 
building of these temples was to furnish the Godhead with 
an artificial substitute for his accustomed mountain. In 
this sense, therefore, it may be said that the same motive 
which guided all other nations in their temple-building, viz., 
the making of a habitation for the Godhead to dwell in, was 
present also with the Babylonians, the difference being that 
with the latter it was not the habitation of man (the house) 
but that of the Godhead (the mountain) that was chosen for 
model 

I have brought the building of the Babylonians within the 
scope of my investigations, not because of the immediate 
interest that it has as such, but rather in the indirect interest 
that it has for all things upon which it has a bearing, that 
is to say, shortly, upon all things Babylonian. One depart- 
ment, the building trade, I have already treated (§ 23) : and 
I will now deal with architecture. The demands of the 
architect are different from those of the builder. His first 
and foremost requisite is a fixed measure of length, in order 
that he may determine beforehand the size of his building, 
and be enabled to control the builders in the execution of 
their work. Here, as elsewhere, I am guided by the conviction 
that all institutions have first seen the light where they 
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first became indispensable, not where their need was less 
urgent; and I conclude that the Babylonian system of 
linear measurement must have had its origin in the building- 
craft. 

The Greek, Latin, and German languages unanimously 
attribute the introduction of it to the measurement of land 
(yecD-firrp^, agrt-mensor, Fetd-mesaer), Linear measure must, 
therefore, have been first applied by them to that purpose. 
But it is far more indispensable to the art of building than 
to matters relating to land.^ A piece of land can be tilled, 
farmed (or rented), and sold, without previous exact measure- 
ment of its superficial area. A building, on the contrary, 
cannot even be commenced without a previous decision having 
been come to as to its proportions. A linear measurement was 
indispensable to the Babylonians in their building operations ; 
die erection even of private houses, which in Babylon were 
three or four storeys high (Herodotus i 180), the height of 
the different storeys having consequently to be previously 
fixedy rendered it a rine qud non, to say nothing of the huge 
public buildings. That the system of linear measurement 
was employed in the sale of land, we know from Babylonian 
l^al documents preserved to us. But from the above there 
can be no doubt that we have in them a later, and perfectly 
natural, application of an institution originally called into 
existence by the craft of the builder. 

The introduction of linear measurement^ solved for the 
architect the same problem with regard to the measurement 
of space that the division of the labour day had solved for 
the builder with r^ard to the measurement of time. In both 
oases it was to the builder's craft that these needs of the Baby- 

* It was only in ISgypt that, owing to the flooding of the Xilc which annually 
dflitroyed the bonnduy lines, land meofluromcnt was inevitably and i)erennially 
nqniaite ; and Strabo (zvi. 2, { 24) is certainly riglit, as far as Egy|)t is con- 
omied, when he refers the origin of geometry to this fact. Tliat the Babylonians 
also made use of the field-measure for measuring their arable land need liardly 
be said. See examples by OprRitT and M^nant, Loeuments juridiques de 
tAu^ ads la Chaldie, pp. 99, 13 ; 100, 2(5 ; 102, 16 ; 118, 14. Paris, 1877. 

* See aooonnt of the same witli the Babylonian names, in J. Oi'I'EKt and 
J. MtoAHT, ioe. eU.^ p. 847. 
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lonians were due; and it is to this craft that he is indebted 
for the glory of having been the first to conceive the idea of 
measuring time and space. Whatever subsequent nations may 
have contributed in this direction concerns only the practical 
application and more exact adaptation of the idea first con- 
ceived by them. The prevalent notion is that it was the 
Chaldean philosophers who first occupied themselves with, and 
solved the problem of, the measurement of time and space. 
But the only merit that belongs to them is that of having 
made the subject-matter of scientific investigation and know- 
ledge that which was originally discovered on purely empirical 
lines and calculated solely to meet practical ends : mathematics 
as a science may be put to the credit of their account ; as an 
art it existed long before them: the art of building would 
have been impossible without it Empiricism in this case, 
as in every other all over the world, preceded science. The 
same is true, as I hope to show later (p. 175), of the 
astronomy of the Chaldeans; its origin dates back to the 
sailor who for practical purposes studied the course of 
the constellations. The art of drawing is a necessary com- 
plement to architecture. The architect must be able to figure 
on his tablets the plan of the building he is designing: he 
must be able to draw. Later on the professional draftsman, 
the painter, comes to his assistance to add colour and 
artistic touches to the drawing. Some of their productions 
have come down to us which reveal no small degree of 
artistic merit.^ To the art of painting sculpture was added, 
as it would appear exclusively in the service of architecture. 

I will now turn my attention to a side of architecture 
which so far has scarcely been duly appreciated, but which 
seems to me to be of far greater importance than all 
the others: I mean the relation between Babylonian archi- 
tecture and politics. The temple -tower represents to us 

' Hommel gives several illostrations iu his work which I have frequently 
mentioned. Special attention should be \md to that on p. 482, which is of 
great interest also for its sketch of the head, which unmistakably gives us the 
type of the Semite as we see it in the Jew of to-day. 
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architecture in the service of religion — the fortification works 
of Babylon architecture in the service of politics. To these 
Babylon owed the greatest blessing in which she rejoiced— 
security of the State. She endured throughout thousands of 
years, defying all dangers which generally threaten govern- 
ments, dangers from without and dangers from within. 
Stone guaranteed her security; nothing could destroy it; 
every attack recoiled powerless before it. 

Never since the world existed have there been seen such 
fortifications of a city as those of Babylon. It is only in 
quite recent years that the fortifications of Paris have 
furnished a parallel to them; nothing of the kind produced 
np to that time, in antiquity or in modem times, can at all 
eompare with them. Babylon was surroimded by double 
walls, an outer and an inner, built square ; their relative size 
is wholly without parallel^ According to Herodotus, the cir- 
cumference of the outer town wall was 480 stadia ( = about 
60 English miles); according to the lowest estimate of the 
ancients, 360 stadia ( = about 45 English miles); the vast 
area thus enclosed, which in modem language we might call 
the precincts or boundary of the city, was calculated to 
grow fruit and cereals as food for the entire populace in 
€886 of siege. The statements of the ancients differ widely 
as to the height of the walls ; but, taking the lowest estimate, 
ihey far surpassed in height anything else of the kind that 
the world has ever seen. The same is tme of the width, or 
thickness, of the walls. In front of the wall there was a 
ditch, the width and depth of which were determined by 
the quantity of earth needed for the construction of the 
work. The inner wall enclosed the city proper: according 
to Herodotus, it was not much less strong than the other, 
and was also surrounded by a ditch corresponding in depth 
and width to the earth thrown out of it. 

In addition to these fortifications a wall was built in the 
eastern part of the town of Babylon, intended for protection 

' For more deUUed information, together with the original sources, tf, 
A» HiBT, Chickiehte der Baukunst hti den AUen, L pp. 185 sqq. 
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st^^$aM. t>^ ;uy^tMXJk *A v^ yLpMt, sii^jg- Fr«g7yr 2i=j» 

U/fA )»«* V^rfi^^i ^^^^f*A iKSpdw^^ xi^ f^UoAt eoasr z: k 
WMf nl/y;/. fr»\ ^Mj Uy>Qi$^it ^A <«{4mizig it br a^rl Lcjp&- 

^/y^pftl/f'/w, //f «ry^i t// 4i)^>«^:;b, t^MWi, m iJl iMMilMnte would 
i/j^p«d witli /^^rrUiii ^bAtti from t}j«; tfAmUm fmd stones which 
^y/uM U. UurM ^U/wu nynt itt^an tt^nn ^jtrr^ Luge eofm^ in 
iif/Mf //f hf0KiiUi i$$y$ufujn, Up fiittslUgr within ito walls the whole 
\tif\m\Hi\tm tA Utif Ufi/1, mi/1 iitm U> augment the number of 
iui tM^^uU^m UuMUtiUAy, IkA^hm repraaented an anned camp 
nhUt U$ ffiairiUin titiridt^ls of Uir/asands of wnrmn. Babylon 
wail in viffdbli^; »hi$ ^'//tild bf^ (r/rce^l to jrield only by famine; 
l/tit ifv«fii UiiM «fv<?fitt]ality was provided against During the 
siit^n of iiytMH ihti \9tmum(isA ha/1, according to Herodotus 
(i, 1(H)), vi/auals **U$r v^try many years,"' and Cjrrus would 
havn ha^l U; aliftruU/ii the enteqmse if he had not (as de- 
MtrllNul by IIitHKloiiis) by surprise, marie possible by the almost 
iiMiriKliblit iu^uUh'X and (sarolessness of the people, captured 
ihn city from thit wator side. Their feeling of security and 
iinwavitrinK (umfidonco in the impregnability of the place 
ritNulUul hi thn diminiction of the inhabitants. The second 
nIiikh of tlin c^ity (liy Darius), which had lasted a year and 
Novini ninnllm, and whicli, instc^ad of alarming the people, only 
luc^ltml thnir ridiculo (Horodotus iii. 161), would also have 
oiiiIikI unMUiuMWNfulIy if tlio treason of Zopyrus had not given 
Mm bniiloKtirN iuuumn to the city (Herodotus iiL 162-169). 
Ilorts toil, it wiM tho bliHsful confidence of the Babylonians 
whioli IimI to tluiir nvortlirow. 

Ihwiilim tho two fortified works wliose object was the pro- 
Umtlon itf tho towiiHliip and of tho town, the outer and the 
inuor Willi, thort) was, in lulditioUi the royal castle. Built on 
IhiUi sldon of tho rivor, whidi were united by a tunnel, it 
iMiUNtiUitiHi two fortn^wtui inside tho town. The larger of the 
iwti wiMi on {\\K\ wtMftt aide of the stream, where we may safely 
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imagine the principal part of the town to have been. The 
circumference of the three concentric walls is given by 
Diodoros : for the outer, 60 stadia ( = 7| English miles) ; for 
the second, 40 stadia ; for the third, 20 stadia ; for the eastern 
castle, the greatest circumference 30 stadia. Wherefore these 
two fortresses inside the city ? Perchance as a last stronghold 
against the enemy after he had taken the city ? In that case 
it surely could not have maintained itself. On the contrary, 
the idea which prompted the kings to erect their citadels 
cannot have been security from the external enemy, but from 
the internal foe. I fancy it must have been a Zwinghirg of 
the king for the purpose of keeping the people in check in case 
of revolt. Hence its erection on both sides of the river, 
which would have had no meaning in the case of a royal palace. 

In connection with this matter I have three more structures 
to mention. One is the subterranean passage under the bed 
of the river — a tunnel, as we should call it — which connected 
the two castles.^ It must have been constructed while the 
water was temporarily drawn off for the purpose of building 
the bridga The bed of the river was thus dry : it had only to 
be made deeper to suit the height required for the underground 
passages, and they could build there as on terra firma. When 
both the passage and the bridge were finished the river was led 
back again to its bed. 

The second structure is the covering of the bridge with 
wooden planks, not permanently fixed, but laid across so that 
thqr could easily be removed. According to Herodotus 
(i 186), they were removed every night, and the reason for 
it he gives is: ''that the Babylonians might not cross it by 
night to rob each other." As if those bent on robbery had 
not an equally good opportunity on the one side of the river 
as the other ! I believe the only reason there could have been 
tor it was to enable the ships to pass through. In the day- 
time, owing to the lively traffic, the planks could not be 
removed for that purpose; therefore it was done by night. 

* Herodotus does not mention it. For the evidence of the ancients who do 
itftr to it| see Hibt, loc, cU., i. p. 188. 
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In the daytime the bridge was for pedestrians and vehicles; 
at night it was open to navigation — each had its time. If a 
ship came that way by day it had to wait till nightfall, and 
similarly pedestrians and vehicles had to wait till daybreak. 

The third structure is the walls, which stood on both sides of 
the river, and which admitted of being closed by means of gates. 

In what connection do these three structures stand with 
the above-mentioned object of holding the people in check? 
Let us imagine the case of a revolt. Wliat would have 
happened ? The planks of the bridge would have been 
removed, and the river gates shut up. Thereby all com- 
munication between the two parts of the city would have 
been cut off, all reinforcement from one side of the river to 
the other made impossible: not even intelligence as to the 
position of affairs could have come across. This appears to 
me to have been the object of the two walls along the side 
of the river. They were intended, in case of emergency, to 
coop up the people on each side of it as in a cage. I cannot 
believe that they were intended for the external enemy. 
The thought of seizing Babylon from the riverside was so 
preposterous that it was needless to make provision against 
it; but even granted that it had been considered necessary, 
they would surely not have neglected, in case of revolt, to 
make use of these structures in the manner I suggest. The 
same thing would apply to them as to the bridge, which, 
without having been intended for this special purpose, would 
nevertheless render most valuable service if need be, while 
by this means all communication between the two sides of the 
city could be cut off. Access was secured by means of the 
subterranean passage to the armed force, which was thus 
enabled to fight the insurgents on each side of the town 
separately. First, they could fall with their full force upon 
the one side, and then, after subduing that, upon the other. 
This also explains why the two royal castles had such an 
enormous circumference (9 and 4| English miles). For the 
palace as such it would not have been necessary : it is explained, 
however, by the fact that (to put it in modem language) it 
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had to serve as barracks for the royal bodyguard. Within the 
walls of his fortress, defying all attacks of the populace, and 
surrounded by his bodyguard, the king might well rejoice in a 
full feeling of security. History makes no mention of revolts 
ia Babylon. The royal Zwingburg, the Tmtzbdbd, as I might 
call it, together with the above-mentioned structures, which 
would nip in the bud the mere thought of revolt, kept the 
people in check. Security from the enemy from within as 
well as from the enemy without ; and therewith the stability 
of government, which was maintained for thousands of years : 
must I fear contradiction when I maintain that Babylon owes 
these to her buildings? Ignore them, and what would have 
become of her ? Her lot would have been the same as that of 
so many nations which, not having reached the stage of 
established cities, had succumbed at the first attack of an 
enemy — ^perhaps inferior in strength: swept off the face of 
the earth without leaving a trace behind. A moimtain-tribe 
can maintain itself, even against a superior enemy, without 
artificial fortifications. Their mountains and rocks are their 
fortresses ; but a people of the plains, such as the Babylonians, 
who, in addition to this and in contradistinction to their kindred, 
the Assyrians, were an eminently peace-loving nation, devoted 
to the peaceful arts, agriculture, trade, commerce, and naviga- 
tion; who only took up arms in self-defence — such a nation 
would have been lost without them. And when we find that 
through thousands of years she braved every danger which 
warlike and powerful neighbours from without and risings and 
revolutions from within can bring to a community, where shall 
we find the explanation of it if not in the application of stone 
as a means of defence ? The political significance of stone for 
the Babylonian state is, in my opinion, to be rated higher than 
its significance for Babylonian civilization, since the first thing 
in the life of a nation is security from without, peace and 
order within. Civilization comes next, and as this was able to 
pursue its course mmiolested in Babylon, and blossom forth into 
tiie highest perfection, I feel confident that I have pointed out 
the true cause which rendered it possible. 
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5. Tht tue of Stone and Wood with the Semites and Aryans for 

purposes other than building. 

§ 25. The use which the Babylonians made of stx)ne is not ex- 
hausted with its employment for building purposes ; there are 
many other ways of utilizing stone, which, in view of affording 
a complete presentation of the significance of stone for the 
Babylonian world, I must not omit to mention. As was the 
case in architecture, so also do we here find the contrast 
between stone and wood, as used by Semites and Aryans. The 
first place in the list is taken by the use of stone for writing- 
tableta 

(a) The Writino-Tablbt. 

Stone formed the vniting- tablet of the Babylonians;^ it 
supplied the place of our paper. All things which had to be 
transferred to paper were written by them in stone, and the 
newest discoveries amongst the ruins of the cities of Mesopo- 
tamia have disclosed a quantity of these tablets, affording us a 
most extensive insight into their law (§ 30).^ The simplest 
method of record consisted in scratching the writing on a soft 
clay tablet and drying it in the sun. This, however, involved 
the risk of falsification, not only while the clay was soft, but 
also after it heul become dry ; it had only to be softened again, 
and the inscribed characters — e,g,y the figures of the amounts of 
loans, rents, or prices — could be replaced by others. This 
danger could be obviated only when, as was the custom in 
Babylon, the inscription was made before a notary (the ** scribe" 
of the docimient, always mentioned therein) and witnesses, and 
was burnt before it was given back to the party concerned. 
The existence of a public oven (p. 100, § 30) is a necessary 
hypothesis of Babylonian writing. In addition to the burnt 
archives, basalt stones were also used, into which the writing 

1 Amongst the Jews in olden times we find also the ox-hide. 

* It was already preyiously known that the PhoBnicians made use of the stone 
tablet for reoording hospitable contracts with kindred nations, and some of them 
have come down to ua. There was the " potsherd of hospitality " {ch4r$ adyekU, 
also simply d^'rf, eheru^ the Utaera hospitalis of the Bomana. 
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was incised ; in what relations these stood to each other will be 
shown below (§ 30). 

A second use of the stone tablet is its employment for state 
purposes. When Moses commands the people that, as soon as 
they have entered into the Land of Promise, they shall set up 
stones and write upon them all the commandments which he 
has given them (Deuteron. xxvii 2-4), I believe he was only 
maintaining an institution already known to the people 
previous to their leaving Babylon, and acquired there. In 
Babylon all political decrees of a lasting character were also 
written in stone and publicly exhibited. Even royal instruc- 
tions to absent officials, where communication by word of 
mouth was undesirable, either because of its precariousness or 
of the intended secrecy of the message, would be made known 
to them by this means.^ 

Thus it was in Egypt — we possess the writ issued by an 
Egyptian Pharaoh to his vicegerent in Palestine (clay-tablet of 
Tell-el-Amama) — and as the Egyptians acquired the art of 
burning bricks from the Babylonians (p. 101), it is pretty 
certain that what we find done by the pupils may also be 
assimied to have been done by the masters. Of these public 
proclamations none have been preserved, so far as I know — 
neither those of the Babylonians nor of the Assyrians. But 
recent discoveries have furnished us with valuable historical 
material in the personal accounts of kings respecting their own 
deeds, military expeditions and buildings, which have been 
recorded partly outside the buildings themselves, partly on 
cylinders erected inside. In them we possess the earliest 
records kept not only in Babylon, but in the world at large. 
By their help history can be traced back on Babylonian soil to 
a time which antedates the records of all other nations, ex- 
cepting only the Egyptians, more than three thousand years, 
viz. to about B.c. 3800.^ Of all the things recorded by the 

^ As to how the stone tablet was fastened up, see § 80. 

* For the Egyptians it is about b.o. 2700. The responsibility for the correct- 
nett of these calculations I must leave to my authority, Hommel, loc ciL^ 
pp. 12, 18. 
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Greeks and Eomans long after they had raised themselves into 
historical existence, none has come down to us. The reason of 
this difference lies in the perishable writing material used by 
them : it was wood. The contrast of stone and wood between 
Semites and Aryans has for both nations been no less important 
for their historical tradition than for their historical develop- 
ment. The wooden tablet of the Greeks and Bomans has 
either rotted away ^ or been burnt, but the stone tablet of the 
Semites has been preserved. The oldest material on which 
characters have ever been inscribed is the ox-hide (p. 16); in 
Bome it was still used for <me purpose well into historic times 
(p. 32) ; for the rest, it gave way to the wooden tablet,^ as well 
for commercial intercourse^ as for public use, in which capacity 
it still served for the edicts of the Praetors down to Imperial 
times. The laws were in ancient times also inscribed on 
wooden tablets ; the first law known to have been written 
on metal is the XII. Tablets ; since then metal was no doubt 
used for all — according to the characteristic Eoman idea that 
that which lays claim to be of lasting importance, such as legal 
statutes, should be entrusted to the strongest material, metal ; 
that which is temporary, like a praetorial edict (of a year's 
duration), to perishable material, wood. For durability stone 
cannot compete with metal; yet the tablets which have been 
handed down to us from the Bomans cannot be compared with 
those of the Babylonians and Assyrians, either as regards their 
plentifulness or the age of their records; none of them go 
back beyond the seventh century of the city. The reason is 
that with its durability metal unites another property, which 
is truly fatal to the preservation of the metaUic tablets of 
Boman antiquity, viz., its fusibility and its capability of being 

^ A few have been preserved in Pompeii and in the Transylvanian mines, 
where all putrefaction was excluded. 

* The fact that the Germans also inscribed their Runic characters on wooden 
staves justifies the conclusion that the use of wood for writing purposes was 
known to the Aryans of Europe before their separation. 

' One ordinary use to which it was put, familiar to all jurists, is the will, with 
its well-known formula, **in his tabulia eeriaque" (Qaius, iL 104 X and the 
** bonarum pouessio secundum^** and "ecm^m tabulas" 
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tamed to other accounts. The metallic tablets have been 

melted down — how many old Boman laws may not be hidden 

in the bells of Christian churches ? how many may not have 

been turned by the Teutons, in their repeated captures of 

Bome, into tools, arms, etc.? — while the wild hordes, which 

laid Babylon and the other cities of the land level with the 

earth, left the stone as useless ! Its worthlessness has saved 

the stone ; its value has been fatal to the metal. 

Side by side with the legal and political history of Babylon 

there is still a third object, the records of which have been 

preserved for us in stone, viz., literature. Amongst the most 

valuable discoveries of late years, the full deciphering of 

which is left to the future, is the library of the Assyrian 

King Asurbonigal [668-626]. In the form of an enormous 

mass of stone tablets, partly broken, partly entire, each of 

which gives the name of the collector, the description of the 

work and the number of its pages, it contains within it all 

that literature up to that time had produced worthy of notice 

in the shape of scientific (including linguistic) and poetical 

literature. The national poem of the Babylonians, the epic 

of Izdubar, stretching far back into the past, and already 

deciphered, vrith its accounts of the Flood, is part of this 

collection. Of the extraordinarily great historical value of 

this poem I will speak later (§ 27). It is certain that the 

further deciphering of this library will reveal other and 

equally valuable particulars concerning the history, the life, 

the thoughts, and the national character of the Babylonians; 

and the sciences of history and philology possess a mine of 

untold treasures in it. 

(6) Thb Boad. 

Amongst the mountains man does not need stone to make 
himself an artificial road with; his only labour is to remove 
such pieces of rock as obstruct his path. But in the plains 
the ground is so marshy and swampy that an artificial road 
is an absolute need, no matter how low the degree of civiliza- 
tion to which man has attained. The construction of roads 
first began in the plains, not amongst the mountains. Not 
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until after it had perfected itself below did it work its way 
up the mountains. 

The nearest material to hand for road-building was wood. 
Man made his house of wood and he made his road of wood. 
He placed the trunks of trees next to one another on the 
marshy ground; where wood was scarce he made fascines or 
hurdles of logs and faggota That was how for many thousands 
of years the Teutons made roswls in their richly- wooded home 
— it was their celebrated "log-road." The bridges over the 
rivers were constructed in the same manner: they were of 
wood. Amongst the Bomans we find the wooden bridge as 
late as the |xm« sublicius in Bome, which has been preserved 
as a relic of prehistoric antiquity down to quite recent times. 
In place of wood, which they lacked, the Babylonians turned 
naturally to stone for the construction of their roads and 
bridges. The marshy land which they inhabited made the 
building of strong, raised highways, able to resist all weathers, 
and fit for passage even in the rainy season, an absolute 
necessity; and thus the "king's roads," as they were called, 
reach back into remote antiquity.^ 

According to Isidorus,^ the merit of having first used stone 
for road-construction is due to the Phoenicians. It is evident 
how this impression arose with the ancient writers, from whom 
he took it. It was from the Phoenicians, who built the first 
roads in the districts in which they settled, that the Western 
nations first learnt road-construction ; therefore it was regarded 
by them as a peculiarly Phoenician institution. But if we 
compare the circumstances of the stony coasts of Phoenicia 
with the moist and muddy soil of Mesopotamia, there can be 
no reasonable doubt as to which of the two most urgently 
called for the construction of a road. The Babylonians, who 
were the first to use stone for all other purposes, were also the 
first to use it for the purpose of the road. The first roads in 
all the world were built in Babylon and Mesopotamia; after- 

» Mover's ** Die PhOnizier,'* u. p. 278 ; iii. p. 182. 

* I8ID0BU8, Orig,, zv. 16, 6 : " Frimum auUm Poeni dieuntiwr lapidUnu viat 
Uraviuet posUa Bomani eaaper omnempens ari>em dispotuerufU,** 
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wards, through the medium of the PhoBnicians, the art of 
road - construction became known to the Western nations. 
None of these have shown their appreciation of its vast 
importance as the Bomans have.^ In addition to the com- 
mercial highway, to which road-building in Babylon owes its 
origin, they also had the " military road " {via militarts), and it 
is to be attributed to the combination of these two that their 
efforts so considerably overshadowed those of the Babylonians. 
The bridges also were built of stone. That over the Euphrates, 
which united the two parts of the town, has been described for 
us by the ancients.^ 

The two remaining uses to which stone was put by the 
Babylonians are considerably less important than the two 
already mentioned; but I must mention them, because they 
finish off the picture which I have drawn of the stone-world of 
the Babylonians, and show how stone runs through the whole 
of the Babylonian world, and completes the parallelism between 
the wood of the Aryan and the stone of the Babylonian. 

{e) Stoning to Dbath. 

This forms the peculiarly Semitic method of capital punish- 
ment at the hands of the people, familiar to all readers of the 
Old Testament. If a man had to suffer death, the Semite 
seized stone:' he stoned him to death. The Aryan used 
wood: he fastened the culprit to a pole or tree, and beat or 
flogged him to death with a cudgel or rod; or he fixed him 
to a cross.^ Both remain faithful to stone or wood, even in 
their executions. 

> Amongst the Aryan nations the Roasians are at the bottom of the scale in 
this respect It is only within our century that the first ehaiist^ has been built 
(in 1822, between St Petersburg and Strelna). The same phenomenon that we 
came acroes (p. 109) with reference to their wooden house — their shortcoming in 
the use of stone — ^is again met with here. 

* See above, p. 167 ; also Hibt, loc ciL,L^. 187. 

* Not only the Jew, but Uie Carthaginian also did the same. See 
HxBODOTUS L 167, where the Carthaginians stone all their prisoners of war 
to death. 

* This happened to Phraortes in Ecbatana after he had been conquered by 
Dnini. 
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In the practice of stx)iiing to death, we may perhaps find 
the key to the peculiar method of outlawry which, according 
to Eoman jurists, was in use amongst the Arabs of their 
time. The men who had decreed it laid stones upon the plot 
of land belonging to the outlaw, in token that anyone who 
should venture to cultivate it should be put to death.^ 

Why this placing of stones? As far as I know, no one 
has answered this question ; yet the answer is close at hand. 
The placing of the stones conveyed a symbolical threat of death 
by stoning. The stones warned him who might seek to 
cultivate tliat plot of land that death by stoning would follow 
("r« mortem miruUv/r'*); hence the stones were laid by those 
who had decreed the proscription (**pleriqiu inimicorum'*); 
and the stoning was not carried into effect by one man, but 
by many : it was the form of Semitic popular justice. That 
the subsequent execution of the threat took place in a different 
way, which may be accepted as certain, does not in the least 
invalidate my hypothesis as to its purely symbolical meaning : 
everyone knew what, according to old Semitic popular custom, 
was the use of stones in an act of popular justice. 

(d) The Coffin. 

Just as during life the Babylonian lived in a stone house 
whilst the Aryan occupied a wooden one, so at death the 
former was presented with a stone coffin,^ made of burnt 
clay, unless his body were cremated, as was customary with 
the poor (in which case the ashes were preserved in a clay 

^ L 9, **De Extraord. Orimin.** (47, 11) . . . in provincia Arabia ffKow€\ifffi6v 
crimen appellant^ eujus rei admittwm taU est: plerique inimieorum soUrU 
prtudium inimici o-jroireX/^eiy, t.«., lapides ponere indieio /tUiiroSy quod n quia 
ewn agrum eoluisset, malo leto perituruB esset insidiis eorum, qui acopulos 
poiui88ent ; quae res tantwn timorem kabet, ut nemo ad eum aqrum accedere 
audeatf erudeliUUem timens eorum qui eoopelismon/eeeruni, ffane rem Praeeides 
exequi eoleni graviier usque ad poenam eapitis^ quia et ipsa res morlem 
eomminatur, 

* For a picture of a stono coffin and its contents, a skeleton and clay vessels 
for food and drink for the deceased, see Hommbl, 2oe. cit., p. 214. For receptacles 
for the ashes, p. 210. Biick-vanlt, p. 215. 
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vessel), whilst the latter received a wooden coffin,^ made from 
the hollow trunk of a tree {vrktha). The contrast of stone 
and wood amongst Semites and Aryans extends throughout 
life into the grave. 

In conclusion, I may sum up all that I have said in the 
two preceding paragraphs in these words : Brick is the comer" 
siane of the Babylonian world, 

6. The burning of the first brick — Parallelism between 

plough and stone, 

§ 26. All that I have adduced in the above paragraphs as 
to the importance of stone for Babylon, was dependent upon 
the artificial manufacture of the same by the burning of brick. 
The burning of the first brick — an act hardly worthy of notice 
from a historical point of view — is to my mind one of the most 
important achievements ever accomplished by man upon this 
earth ; an invention with which no other, not even the plough, 
can be compared as regards its influence upon the history of 
civilization and politics. Up to now we have been accustomed 
to give the plough the first place, and there is no doubt that it 
has marked a turning-point in the history of mankind — the 
transition from the pastoral to the agricultural life, the greatest 
step as r^ards agriculture ever taken. The plough has in- 
creased at least tenfold the benefits previously derived from 
the soil, and this increase has assumed even larger dimensions 
as the plough gained in perfection and agriculture progressed, 
80 that the plot of land which formerly sufficed for only ten 
families is now able to nourish hundreds. By means of this 
increase of nourishment which it drew froui the soil, and by the 
bond which it made between the soil and mankind (pp. 83, 
91), the plough has materially influenced progress from the 
nomadic life of primitive antiquity to the settled life of nations 
— the conmiencement of all history, for history b^ns with the 
settled nation. 

But the importance of the plough for the histoiy of the 

' ZiMMBB, AUindidehes Leben^ p. 407. 
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sa they are foreign to the plough : co-operation in labour, unity 
of purpose, submission of the individual to a superior. In these 
we have three of the elements which form the basis of every 
political union, of the community as well as of the State. It 
needs only a fourth to complete the connection between the 
State and stone — unity of purpose. In a private building the 
purpose of all concerned is the same (equality and identity of 
purpose); in a public building the identity is intensified into 
community of purpose: the building is for the common good. 
In its public buildings the State becomes a reality; town 
fortifications, temples, meeting-places for the masses or the 
authorities, belong to the first acts of the State, are the first 
signs of its vitality. The res publiece taken in this sense made 
the respvhlica in the political sense a tangible, visible thing to 
the Eoman mind ; it meule clear to all what their united efforts 
had achieved and what belonged to them in conmion — the 
sensuous embodiment of the idea of the State. 

To sum up the above in a sentence: stone has a political 
importance in history ; the plough has none whatever, and the 
State owes nothing to it. 

To co-operation in labour stone adds the benefit of com- 
munity of dwellings, and thereby the possibility of concentrat- 
ing the greatest number of people within the smallest possible 
compass, while this is not compatible with the plough. Upon 
an area which in a large town can accommodate a million 
inhabitants, scarcely a thousand could find livelihood in the 
country. The great importance which community of dwelling 
has, not merely for the development of civilization, but also in 
a political sense, I need not dwell upon, after all I have already 
^d upon the subject. 

To this second element, in which stone has the advantage 
over the plough, must be added a third — ^its durability. The 
work of the plough is transitory; it has to be renewed each 
jear; it leaves no permanent trace. But the work of stone 
abides ; thousands of years afterwards the buildings of the past 
speak of the generation that called them into existence. Stone 
links the present to the past ; it sets before us not merely a 
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building, but all the historical memories connected with it. 
Hence the hatred of later generations, otherwise wholly incom- 
prehensible, towards dead stone, exemplified in the destruction 
of the buildings of the past, where the recollection of the 
circumstances recorded on them has let loose the blind fury of 
the mob; as, for instance, during the time of the French 
Bevolution, the Bastille^ — every memory of the past, in the 
shape of the stone which embodies it — must be swept off the 
face of the earth. 

To sum up the above from this point of view : Stone has a 
historical importance : it carries along the continuity of popular 
consciousness. 

The fourth and last element is the importance of stone 
for the law of the division of labour. This law cannot be 
applied to the plough; the most ordinary peasant is able to 
accomplish his ploughing quite by himself. But in building 
this is impossible : a division of labour between the workman 
and the architect is imperative, and here, if anywhere, it 
must have been first carried out I must refer my reader 
to what I have said above (p. Ill) on the subject of building 
in Babylon. The division of labour in building is not only 
of a manual kind, but it is between head and hands — building 
art and building trade ; and thereby it attains a significance 
in the history of civilization which it could not have if merely 
applicable to manual labour. The very first attempts in art 
and science are closely connected with stone in Babylon. The 
plough has never called forth any art or science ; history has 
never had occasion to mention it in connection with these ^ 
what it has to say about it is confined to itself, its invention 
and its gradual perfection. Any influence upon the history 
of civilization, such as stone has exercised in so high a d^ree,. 
has at all times been foreign to the plough. 

To sum up the results of my parallel between stone and 
{dough in a sentence : The plough cannot at all compare with 
stone in importance for the development of mankind; it is 
essentially confined to the question of food, whilst the function 
of stone has been to alter the whole aspect of the earth. 

L 
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The history of stone commences, as we know, in a region 
where Nature had withheld it, and man was forced to find 
an artificial substitute; it has, in the form in which it 
commenced its work here as brick, this point in common 
with the plough, that it was a human invention. From this 
r^on where it first saw the light, it has, after having 
accomplished the most brilliant performances — the first act 
of its history — entered upon its pilgrimage through the 
world — the second act. All civilized nations of stntiquity 
(the Phoenicians stnd Jews need not be mentioned) owe the 
art of stone-building to the Babylonians ; even the Egyptians. 
In the earliest times they also used the brick of the Babylon- 
ians for their buildings (p. 101), until later on they replaced 
it by the natural stone, as has been done by all other nations 
when they passed from timber to stone building. With every 
one of them this transition is due to either direct or indirect 
contact with the Babylonians. Directly for the Aryans of 
Asia — the Indians and Persians ; indirectly for those of 
Europe, who became acquainted with masonry through the 
Phoenician& 

All this — the whole history of stone in the Babylonian 
world as well as in the world at large — presupposes that man, 
who in remote antiquity settled in Mesopotamia, conceived 
the idea of making bricks. He had to do it — nature left 
him no choice. If he wished to live there, he was obliged 
to look round for a substitute for wood stnd stone, which 
were not to be had there. This substitute was ready to hand ; 
he had but to cut up the clay, shape it^ and dry it in the sun. 
Up to the present day the same thing is done in a similar 
way on the moors by the North Sea. The settler who 
establishes himself there, stnd who too lacks wood and stone, 
builds his first house, if one may call his miserable hut by 
that name, from the pieces of peat which he digs up and 
dries in the sun, until he has got on so far as to have wood 
and stone brought to him from abroad. But only after 
brick - drying was supplanted in Mesopotamia by brick - 
burning did the inhabitants acquire a building matericd 
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corresponding in hardness and durability to the natural stone. 
This was the decisive step for the development of masonry 
in Babylon, as well as in the world at large : it led the way 
to aU the rest; the one succeeds the other of necessity. For 
not only. that is necessary to which nature compels mankind, 
but also that to which man's own intelligence and purpose 
compel him. The law of purpose has the same compelling 
force over man as the laws of nature. 

Let us glance at all that I have stated above (§§23, 24) 
about Babylonian building from this standpoint, and try if it 
will stand the proof. With this end I will briefly review the 
above points from the point of view of teleological necessity. 

1. Division of building labour between workmen and masters. 
Not required as long as it concerned only the construction of 
ordinary houses, but imperative when the stage of temples and 
fortifications was reached. 

2. The working day, with all that necessarily followed in its 
wake: the subdivision of the day into hours; the measure- 
ment of time (water-clock); and the periodical day of rest 
Whatever may be thought of my view that the work was 
done by task-labourers is immaterial, for even if it were 
performed by free labourers, all these three things — the work- 
ing day, the division into hours, and the day of rest — would 
have been equally necessary. The supposition that the Baby- 
lonian followed the duodecimal system is based on its 
suitability to the purpose for which it was needed; it is 
more easily divisible than the decimal system, which is 
divisible only by 2 and 5, while the other can be divided by 
2, 3, 4, and 6. 

3. The Babylonian linear measurement, which is indispen- 
sable to everyone who has to make measurements, such as the 
architect; if anywhere, it was absolutely necessary that it 
should make its first appearance amongst builders. 

4. The technical side of architecture — mensuration, arith- 
metic, and the art of drawing. The least educated architect 
cannot do without these. He must fix the size of his building, 
calculate the weight which the foundations stnd the walls will 
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have to bear, and draw the outlines of the building before he 
can start on his work. 

5. It was only a step from this first purely empirical or 
practical contact with mathematics to its scientific treatment 
by the Chaldeans. Without the incentive and impetus given 
by building they would hardly have taken that step or the 
other with regard to the scientific treatment of time, which 
also had been mapped out for them by the practical importance 
of time for buildera 

6. The fortifications of the town. Their necessity to a 
people dwelling in the plains, and constantly exposed to the 
attacks of the inhabitants of the mountains or of the desert, 
needs no confirmation. With r^ard only to their dimensions, 
which surpassed all existing proportions, does the idea of 
absolute necessity not apply. If what I have said above is 
correct, then the Babylonian temple-tower would also come 
under this category. There was a necessity for its existence, 
not of an external, but of an internal, a rel^ous, character. 

7. The supplanting of timber work by brick work amongst 
all other civilized nations. Timber work, excepting under very 
special circumstances, could as little hold out in the long run 
against brick work as could the bow and arrow against the gun. 
What is imperfect of necessity yields to what is more perfect : 
the gun beats bow and arrow, stone beats wood. 

All this was preordained in the burning of the first brick. 
The germ was laid, and it needed only time for it to spread 
over the whole world. And it has had plenty of time to do 
so. History knows of no other civilized nation which has 
enjoyed such an infinitely long period of undisturbed develop- 
ment as the Babylonian, shielded from all storms, external 
molestations, and bloody wars ; also from internal disturbances 
and revolutions. If we include the time of their predecessors, 
the Akkadians stnd the Sumerians, it embraces a period of 
more than six thousand years. 

Those who hold national character to be innate will take 
into account as a second factor the eminently practical 
endowment, which is the most prominent trait of the national 
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character, and which, according to their view, must also go to 
nature's account What I think about the matter I have 
ah-eady stated elsewhere (p. 70). My conviction is that no 
nation has from the b^inning been equipped by nature differ- 
ently from 8tny other : all have come out of her hands equally 
moulded. Their subsequent variations are simply the work of 
the historical development fixed for them by the differences of 
their soil (in the larger sense of the word, as explained before). 
If the determining influence of the soil upon the historical 
development of a nation is stnjrwhere clearly marked, it is in 
Babylon. The law of causality between the soil and all that 
has taken place upon it — the political history of the nation, 
its civilizaticm, its institutions, its national characteristics, — 
displays itself as it nowhere else does. All that is connected 
with the art of building has been described above; what is 
connected with their waterworks will be described below. 

The above remarks apply also to the eminently practical 
skill of the Babylonians, which was not nature's gift, but the 
ultimate outcome of their intellectual activities, extending over 
thousands of years, inevitably preordained by the circum- 
stances in which they were placed, and in this sense therefore 
enforced by nature herself. 

I now take leave of stone, to turn my attention to the 
second factor in the Babylonian world — water. 

7. Water in Primitive Times. 
(a) Thb Dkluob. 

§ 27. Nature withheld stone and wood from the Babylonian, 
but in their place she bestowed upon him another gift of 
inestimable value which she had not granted to the Aryan — 
large rivers and the sea. This possession was as efficacious for 
him, as an incentive to civilization, as its absence was an 
obstacle for the Aryan. 

The Babylonian fully realized this, as his god Nun bears 
witness : he personifies the idea that water is the source of all 
life, that historically the earth came forth from the water, as 
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well as that water is the source of all hlessing, the quickening 
element of creation. He lives in the depth of the sea, in the 
great prhneval water (also called Nwn)y from which the earth 
at one tune came forth. ^ Originally the water covered all the 
earth ; then earth and sea separated — ^the familiar cosmogenetic 
representation of the Old Testament. How is it that man came 
to picture it to himself? The palsBontologist attributes it to 
the fossil remains of marine fauna upon the earth ; but it can 
hardly have reached the understanding of a people at the 
lowest step of development by means of scientific investigation. 
In the vaUey of the Tigris and the Euphrates another and 
apparently far more probable means was open to him : that of 
direct personal observation. In primeval times the whole of 
the lowland which he inhabited had been covered by water, 
and at the time when the Sumerians stnd the Akkadians had 
settled down in part of it the separation between land and 
water still continued, nor has the process ever stopped 
down to the present day.* 

The first inhabitants of the land — the Sumerians and the 
Akkadians — saw enacted before their very eyes those processes 
of nature from which they derived their cosmogenetic idea of 
the formation of the surface of the earth: aU Istnd has 
emanated from the sea, and this formed a part of their 
religion, of their personification of the primeval water, which 
once contained in itself the whole earth, in the god Nun. The 
Jews, on their separation from the mother-nation, carried this 
idea, like so many others, away with them ; only they replaced 
the god Nun, enthroned in the depth of the waters, by the 
Lord God, who held sway over the watera It may have been 
conveyed by them, with many other things, to the Egyptians, 
with whom it is also found.* With both nations — the Jews 

^ HoMMBL, loc, cit,, pp. 19, 197, 255. 

* HoMMKL, loe, ciL, pp. 181, 182 : " In primeval tunes the Persian Golf 
reached much further inland than in later times, and down to the present day 
the recoverj of submerged land slowly but steadily proceeds — in olden times 
at the rate of one English mile in 80 years, now of one in 70 years." 

' HoMMEL, pp. 19, 20. He assumes also a transmission from the Baby- 
lonians to the Egyptians. 
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as well as the Egyptians — the conditions of the land were 
much less likely to originate the idea than Mesopotamia, 
where it was only necessary to open one's eyes to become 
aware of the fact that the inhabited soil had once formed the 
bottom of the sea and had become dry land through the 
retreat of the water& 

But the sea has not always receded before the land; there 
was a time when it temporarily poured forth its floods upon 
the land, overflowing and devastating aU around. It was the 
Deluge, familiar to us from the Old Testament. According to 
the Mosaic account, it took place before the building of the 
Tower of Babel — that is, before the Jews had left Babylon; 
they therefore carried the remembrance of it with them. But 
the fact that the sea, which had played an essential part in it, 
was no longer present to them was the cause that their idea of 
the occurrence assumed a shape of its own, very different from 
reality. Our knowledge of the true facts of the matter is due 
to a recently-discovered Babylonian account, contained in the 
eleventh chapter of the old Babylonian national epic of 
Izdubar,^ in which he makes the just man of the legend, 
' Ghasis-Adra, chosen by the gods, the Noah of the Jewish 
account, relate the story to him. It corresponds with 
the Old Testament account in a single point only, viz., that 
of the whole sinful generation which, according to the divine 
decree, was to be destroyed, but one man, together with those 
belonging to him, should, on account of his godliness, be saved, 
to whom Gk)d had previously revealed the forthcoming event 
and prescribed the way in which he was to effect his deliver- 
ance. In all other respects the accounts differ, and it appears 
to me quite clear how this variation arose. While the event, 
as will presently be shown, actually took place in the 
neighbourhood of the sea, and cofuld take place only there, the 
Old Testament account has fashioned it in such a manner as 
might appeal to the imagination of the inhabitants of the 

^Translation by Paul Haupt in his ezcorsas to Schradkb, Dm JTeiZin- 
ilknfUfh und dcu aUe TatamerUf p. 55. Oiessen, 1888 [English Trans., 2 vols. 
Ijondon, 188&-86]. The quotations in the text infra give the oolomns and 
lines. 
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interior; the characteristic features of the old Babylonian 
account, which refer to the sea, have thus been obliterated. 

I will now indicate the variations of the two accounts. 
They are four in number. 

The first point consists in the fact that the Old Testament 
account refrains from mentioning any spot, whereas the Old 
Babylonian account indicates most minutely the scene of 
action — the " city of Surippak, on the bank of the Euphrates " 
(L 11), which even at that time was very ancient (i. 12). 
This proves two things: (a) that the event took place at a 
time when civilization had already attained a considerable 
age, which is further evidenced by the fact that Chasis-Adra 
took gold and silver with him (ii. 25, 26), a circumstance to 
which I shall revert in its proper place (§ 29) ; (b) that it 
was enacted in the plain, where the overflowing sea would 
have full play. 

The second point lies in the description of the event. 
According to the Old Testament account, ^'aU the fountains 
of the great deep were broken open, and the windows of 
heaven were opened." Sea and earthquakes find no place 
therein. According to the Babylonian account, not only 
''the heavens rain destruction" (iL 31) and ''the canals 
overflow " (ii 46), but " the whirlwinds are let loose " (ii 45) 
and "the Anunnaki (»the gods of the great waters) bring 
floods " (ii 47), and '* make the earth to quake by their power 
(ii 48), Bam£n's surging billows rise up to heaven (ii 49), and 
the light gives way to darkness " (ii 50). 

On the basis of this account, Suesz, the geologist,^ endeavours 
to ascribe the cause of the event to the meeting of earthquakes 
and cyclones in the Persian Gulf (and I am of opinion that 
his view is the correct one). In consequence of tins the sea 
overflowed the land, which is undeniably proved by the fact 
that the ship was driven inland until it rested upon the 
mountains (of Armenia); while if, as the Old Testament has 
it, the floods came only from above and from below, the ark 

^ Dob AiUliU der Brde, Part L, yol. L : Die SUndfiul^ pp. 25, tqq. Prague 
and Leipzig, 1888. 
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would of necessity have been driven into the sea.^ In this 
way the "whirlwinds," the "floods," and the "billows surging 
Tip to heaven" of the account can be explained; they bring 
most graphically before our mental view the sea scourged by 
cyclones and earthquakes, to which must be added the 
^'darkness/' which in cyclones can reach such an intensity 
that, in one instance narrated by Suesz, one was unable " to 
see the end of the ship " (p. 46). 

The third point refers to the duration of the event. The 
Babylonian account speaks of six days and seven nights, the 
Old Testament of forty days and nights. In neither case 
do I think that there can be any doubt as to the intention 
with respect to the length of time. Wliy does the one fix 
the number of days at six only? Why are they not, as 
would seem more natural, equal in number to the nights, 
seven? Because the god who had let loose the elements 
rested on the seventh day, even as Jehovah rested after the 
Creation — that is on the Sabbath, on which even the gods 
do no work. It is the idea of the labour -week of the 
Babylonians (p. 114) transferred to the gods. It had com- 
menced with the evening of one Sabbath, and ended with 
the end of the night before the second ; until then, however, 
the god, as distinguished from frail mankind, who needs the 
rest of night, had to labour day stnd night. 

The reason why the Old Testament account so largely 
increased the number of days stnd nights is not far to seek. 
It had to be made clear to the people how it happened that 
the waters increased to such an extent that even on the 
highest mountains no one could find safety, and that the 
mountains themselves stood upwards of fifteen cubits under 
water (1 Moses viL 20). It needed a much longer space of 
time than the six days and seven nights of the Babylonian 

^ When DiLLMAKN, in IHa Oeneais, p. 185 (Leipzig, 1886), regards this 
explmnation of Sneez as only possible, but an internal inundation as equally 
possible, and, judging by the other flood legends, as more probable, he quite 
OTerlooks the following important point in Suesz's argument. Where was the 
water to go to, when the flood was over, if not into the sea ? The ark, however, 
would also have been driven into the sea with the waters. 
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account, which, by the way, was itself more than sufficient, 
as a single day would have sufficed; the increase in both 
numbers must be attributed to tradition, which strove to 
make the whole process plausible to the peopla In both 
cases tradition has diverged widely from the truth: there 
are no cyclones and earthquakes which last six days; there 
is no rain of the kind mentioned in the Old Testament 
which lasts for forty days; the fiction is palpable in both 
instances. 

The fourth point of variaticm between the two accounts 
concerns the species of vessel in which the just man saved 
himself : in the Babylonian it is a ship ; in the Old Testament 
a wooden ark — the familiar Noah's Ark. The ark speaks of 
the inhabitant of the interior, who has no idea that a vessel, 
to be secure on the water, needs a keeL 

My final conclusion is that the Old Testament account 
relates an event (which has the sea for its basis) adapted to 
the imaginative faculty of the inhabitant of the interior, who 
is Ignorant of the sea and of everything connected with it 

(&) Watbrworks of thb Babtlokians. 

§ 28. Water presents two problems of a precisely opposite 
nature to the farmer — how to convey it to his plot of land, 
where there is a dearth of it<.; and, where it threatens him 
with damage, how to turn it.^ Nature can solve both problems 
for him. In the one case, in the temperate or cold zone, where 
the atmospheric deposits are distributed over the whole year, 
and the sun has not enough power to cause the water to 
evaporate quickly, heaven spares the agriculturist the neces- 
sity of supplying himself with water by artificial means. 
This is true also with regard to the second problem, where 
the character of the soil is not such as to make him fear any 
danger from excess of water. It is otherwise with reference 
to the first problem in the hot zone, where the atmospheric 

^ Legal form of this oppoBition of aquam dueere and areen in Roman law, in 
nervitus aqua dtielus and aqua haustus and in actio aqua pluma areenda. 
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deposits occur only during the rainy season, or very seldom, 
and soon evaporate under the scorching sun. Without pro- 
vision for a regular supply of water during this time of 
drought, the agricultuiist is a lost man; his land becomes 
impoverished ; the construction of artificial aqueducts is forced 
upon him so imperatively that it has formed one of his first 
cares. We find, even amongst nations at the lowest stage of 
civilization, attempts to organize the water supply, which 
would astonish men of the more northerly regions, and which 
are far in advance of all their other contrivances.^ The same 
applies to the second problem, where, in mountainous districts, 
mountain torrents, and in plains, the sea, or rivers which 
overflow their banks, compel man to protect himself against 
the destructive element. Here dykes, dstms, artificial channels, 
and conduits are as indispensable for the purpose of keeping 
back the water as aqueducts are under the opposite conditions. 
In Mesopotamia both problems existed, each so urgent and 
imperative that the people were compelled to face them. The 
river, in the spring and during the rainy season, overflowing its 
banks and inundating the plain ; drought and impoverishment 
of the land at all other seasons of the year. Such were the 
conditions which nature had prepared for mankind. But the 
Babylonians, as usual, contrived to turn nature's apparent 
disfavour into a blessing by forcing the rivers to remain within 
their beds. They made them subserve their own purposes and 
supply them with water in time of drought.* This they 
effected in the first place by means of strong embankments, 
with which they surrounded them, and then by artificial 
tortuous river beds in place of straight natural beds. In the 

^ As in parts of Central Asia conquered by the Russians, where they found a 
folly developed, detailed system of irrigation, that had existed for thousands of 
years. How great the importance of this system was, was soon to become 
apparent nnder the rule of the Russians, who were wholly ignorant of the 
leienoe of irrigation. The result of this neglect and carelessness was that, 
according to the testimony of the Russian naturalist and traveller, Middendorf, 
in the space of two years whole districts, some numbering as many as forty 
Tillages, were laid waste. 

* For what foUows, see Hirt, ''QtachichU der Baukund bei dm AlUn" 
I, pp. 148-165. 
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second place they conducted the water into broad canals and 
artificial lakes, which were so extensive that on one of them 
Alexander's fleet was in peril during a storm. There were 
sluices everywhere to shut in or let out the water as required. 
Hydraulic machines raised the water from the canals on to the 
higher land. Brick was useless in the construction of irrigation 
works; they therefore employed natural stone, which they 
imported from abroad (§ 29) and used for no other purposes. 
The quays of the rivers and the pillars of the bridges of 
Babylon were built entirely of hewn stone. 

In this way Mesopotamia was perfectly secured by her 
masterly system of waterworks against the double danger 
which threatened it, viz., the overflowing of both her rivers 
and a scarcity of water for the land in times of drought 
They evoked the admiration^ even of the E^ptians, their 
only rivals in this respect in the old world. A close network 
of canals — the larger ones fed directly from the river, and the 
smaller ones supplied by them — extended over the whole land, 
and carried the blessing of water to the most distant parts. 
If, in the event of drought, the rivers ceased to afiford the 
necessary supply of water, the great reservoirs of the artificial 
lakes came to their assistance. In this way the Land of Twin 
Bivers was secured, even in times of extreme drought, against 
the peril of impoverishment. By means of the artificial water 
system it had been converted into a flourishing garden : after- 
wards, owing to n^lect, it became what it had been before — 
waste land. 

Horticulture vied with agriculture. A garden was the pride 
and the delight of the Babylonians; and the Old Testament 
idea of Paradise is borrowed from this fact. Horticulture 
achieved a marvel which excited the astonishment of the old 
world in the Hanging Gardens of Nebuchadnezzar.' Two 

^ Whether the famooi Lake Moeris of the £^gyptiuiB (which, aooording to 
Herodotus, was artificially made) senred as model for the Babylonians, or 
whether the Egyptians imitated them, is still a moot point. But I, for my 
part, do not hesitate to decide in favour of the former yiew, seeing that the 
priority of the Babylonians in the matter of building has been weU ascertained. 

* Described by Hirt, 2oe. cAL, L, p. 142 wqq. 
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things which first saw the light in Babylon are specially 
noticeable : the art of raising water by means of the hose stnd 
the artificial fountain. On the top of the storeyed structure 
there was an enormous reservoir, from which the plantations 
and fountains on the separate storeys were fed by pipes. 

The waterworks of the Babylonians therefore need not fear 
comparison with their structures on land — as regards their 
grandeur of conception, I should award the palm to them. 
What audacity of purpose, for instance, lies in the conception 
of temporarily leading a mighty river like the Euphrates out 
of its course in order to throw a stone bridge across it, or 
to dig artificial lakes ! For thousands of years the world did 
not again behold waterworks comparable with these, either 
amongst the ancients or amongst more modem nations. Not 
until our days has a work been produced that can be compared 
with them, viz., the Suez CstnaL We look in vain on European 
soil for an artificial system of irrigation carried out on a large 
scale, even in places where it would have been of great value. 
The State has left the care of irrigation to the individual 
The Aryan has never risen high enough to share the Baby- 
lonian view that this is a question of public interest, which 
the State itself should take in hand. The Arab, when he 
settled in Spain, was the first to bring this idea into Europe^ 
and by him it was carried to perfection, without, however, 
finding imitators elsewhere. The Arab thus proved himself to 
be the worthy successor of the old Babylonian, with whom he 
also shared the art of brick-building and a love for the garden 
and the fountain. The system of irrigation may be called the 
"monogram" of the Semite, by which his presence has been 
evidenced wherever he has settled. The Bomans also produced 
magnificent aqueducts, but their object was merely to supply 
the population with a sufficiency of water, not to. feed the land. 
Even they never contemplated the idea of an irrigation system 
organized by the State: this is one of the distingmshing 
features between the Semite and the Aryan. 

I have previously (pp. 82, 111) emphasized the significance 
of labour for the formation of national character, and pointed 
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out the enormous distance there is between the work produced 
by the Semites and that produced by the Aryans. To the two 
previously-mentioned divisions of labour of the former, viz., 
agriculture and architecture, a third was added, their system 
of irrigation, which leaves the first far behind, and is at least 
equal to the second. The incalculable amount of national 
labour this represented needs, after what has already been 
said, no further explanation. But the question of quantity 
is in this instance not the only one which should occupy our 
attention; it is, indeed, to my mind, far outweighed in im- 
portance by another consideration, that of the co-operation 
in labour which was involved by a whole nation working 
for a common end. The common pursuit of one and the 
same object, through the union of the strength of the whole 
body, constitutes the decisive step by which a nation raises 
itself from its primitive low stage of purely natural existence 
into that of State existence; it is, as it were, the first 
quickening of the State; each fresh achievement implies 
another step forward along the road of State development. 
The highest point that is attained by a nation depends 
upon the energy with which, and the measure in which, 
it has realized the idea of co-operation in labour for a 
common end. Such co-operation has for the State the 
same significance that individual labour has for private 
property; both the State and private property are the pro- 
ductions of labour, and have labour for their historical 
starting-point as well as for their permanent foundation. 
State authority exemplifies the one, the produce of a nation 
the other : the latter is social, in contrast to political, activity. 
This is the standard by which I propose to judge of the 
d^ee of political development to which a nation has attained, 
and which I will now proceed to apply to the Aryans and 
the Babylonians. But the motive which has led me to this, 
the enormous amount of co-operative labour involved in the 
irrigation works of the Babylonians, might lead to the mis- 
apprehension that by co-operative labour I mean merely 
manual labour, which is the most obvious element in such 
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stmctures. I understand by it rather the union of strength 
of the whole community in pursuit of one and the same end. 
Protection against the external enemy was, historically, the 
first motive that forced a people into united effort. Self- 
preservation takes the first place, both with nations and 
individuals; this, and not jurisdiction, was the first in- 
ducement for the formation of a Stata Not, however, in 
that first stage when the union terminated as soon as the 
cause which called it into existence came to an end, but 
only after it had gained stability, i.«., where it led to 
the formation of a regularly orgaiuzed army. In the army 
the State first saw the light of day; its oi-ganization is the 
standard by which to judge of the first development of the 
State. A further step along the same road is the construc- 
tion of fortifications by which the enemy might be kept at 
bay. The second motive for co-operation was divine worship. 
Originally confined to the house and the family, the sacrifice 
on the domestic hearth and ancestor worship at the grave, 
it became in course of time the common concern of the whole 
nation; priests were appointed and temples erected to the 
gods. Priests and temples have the same significance for this 
question as the army and fortified towns : they are a criterion 
of political development and community of public life; the 
fmids for their support or construction have to be supplied 
by the people. With the Arystns in their original home we 
find none of this ; neither organized army nor fortified towns, 
neither priests nor temples existed. A political constitution, 
i.^ a lasting combination with common objects in view, was 
unknown to them. They were a nation, not a State. If a 
war necessitated combined action on their part, their agree- 
ment was terminated as soon as the motive for it ceased. 
The Aryans attained to an organized army only after the 
daughter - nation had separated from the mother - nation. 
During the period of the migration, wliich was synonjrmous 
with uninterrupted warfare, an army was inevitably necessary. 
It was the first beginning of a political institution ; in the 
army the Aryan State first saw the light of day. Our 
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modem theory of State would, it is true, deprive them of 
any claim to this designation, for they lacked the rudimentary 
essential factor — a fixed domicile, the State territory. This, 
however, is an abstraction which we have deduced from the 
State as we find it in historical times, where it occurs in a 
perfect form, but which does not hold good for the migratory 
period of nationa It shows us the possibility of a wholly 
different form of government: the migratory State. Closer 
observation of the conditions of the Aryan nomads during 
their migration (Book IV.), shows that we have to do, not 
with a mere nomadic tribe, but with a nomadic State. All 
settled nations which they encountered during their march 
were overcome by them ; they alone held their own through- 
out — history affords no more impressive example thstn this 
of the independence of the idea of State from the territorial 
element, and at the same time its supremacy over it. 

I will now revert to the Babylonians, and apply to them 
the point of view which I have established as a standard 
whereby to estimate the degree of the political development 
of a nation: combination of national strength in pursuit of 
one and the same object. 

Judged by this standard, their political constitution shows 
an exceptionally high development. It took the Aryans of 
Europe thousands of years to attain the same level. Their 
architecture brings before us two achievements of the very 
highest order — the one intended for defence, the other for 
divine worship. Both the fortifications of Babylon (p. 129) 
and the temples (p. 125) far surpass everything that any 
other nation of antiquity, with the exception of the 
Egyptians, can show. To these must be added two other 
similar institutions, the constitution of the army^ stnd the 
endowment of worship, with publicly-appointed priests. 

Defence stnd divine worship constitute with all nations the 
starting-point of combined action, i.e., elevation into a State; 
their characteristic feature in the Babylonian world is the 

^ I consider it indisputable that there most have been efficient military 
organization in Babylon, although I can bring no positive evidence to prove it. 
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amazing expenditure of national strength with which the 
were brought about. But the work of government was nc 
confined to these two objects ; there were two others, to whic 
it devoted the greatest care — agriculture and commerce. Th 
former it fostered by means of the widespread canal and wate 
system described above ; the latter by levelling the waterway 
and the roads — the waterways by the construction of channel 
and a canal connecting the Tigria and the Euphrates ; th 
loads by means of paving (p. 137). 

Such are the achievements of which the Babylonian goveni 
ment can boaat, and they are eloquent witnesses to it 
efficiency. How far superior is this to the view entortainc 
iu comparatively recent times, which transferred the solutio: 
uE this State problem to the law ! What would history hav 
to relate of Babylon if the State had accepted this view 
Without government the land would have remained wha 
it had been in primeval times, and wliat it has agai 
become since government disappeared — swamp and deser 
That it became the most fertile country in the world wa 
owing solely to the magnificent conception and the tireles 
exertions of the combined population in the execution of thei 
canal and water system. This, however, necessitated a 
authority who planned the work, supervised its execution, an 
brought it by coercion to a successful issue ; such an authority 
however, which by coercion impels a whole nation to purau 
one common end, we call Government. Every oho of the giea 
works to which Mesopotamia can point testifies to it, ani 
as far back as we can trace them — that is, as far bac! 
as the pre-Babylonian times of Akkadians and Sumerians — th 
existence of the State can be dated. On this spot the Stat 
Krst appeared in history, and all the achievements sine 
effected have for their ultimate cause the fact that the Stat 
existed ; and that it existed has its final cause in the demand 
which nature laid upon mankind. 

Nowhere have the demands of nature upon a people t< 
exert their utmost strength in pursuit of a common end ani 
in a systematic manner been so imperative as upon that regioi 
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of Umi oartli \\\^n\ which Uio IhibylonianB hod settled. The 
HtaUi hnro Imm'^iuu* a vital cjuofltion, thn condition of human 
nxifitinicn ; to oxpnmn it in a i)ariulox, one might say that it 
wan in thn watnr, and came forth ont of it, no lens so than tlio 
(*arth itMolf fMM'^mlin^ to the cosmogony of the peopla Tlie 
Aryans own thn ustabh'shninnt of the Htatc to the exigencicH 
of their tnignition ; the Semites to those of the soil. With both 
it was thn twsential nUunent in the security of their existence: 
with the former se(*.urity against the enemy; with the latter 
against nature. With Inah it represented the condition of 
nxisUnuMS with both it {inmcMited itm^lf in some form, which 
will for all tinum remain the eriU^rion of political activity 
— thn form of union of stnuigth (numns) of the community 
for the puiituit of a i)ur]H)se universally recognized as the 
condition of the existenet) of society. These puq>oscs may 
vary ; but the nuMUis of att^iining them, and the problem for 
the HUU^ of how they shall l)e attained, remain for ever th(^ 
same. 

(r) Hra and liivsn Naviqation or tub UADYLONiANa 

Jl 20. The Aryans* knowltHtgo of navigation was limited to 
river-lK)atN and skiiDs, made by hollowing out the trunks 
tif trmm. A ship, i^. a vesm^l intcmdoil for the transport of 
giMHlSi and in sim^ and eonst>nictioti (kiH>l} ada])teil to that end, 
they mwor built ; even if they had had one given to them they 
woidd have Imd tui \im> for it, for the only articles of commen»i» 
widoli they tH>uld Imvi* trans|H>rtoil by it, their cattle, wen» 
u\uoh uum« i>asily driven. To enable nuui to cone<^ive the idea 
of building a ship with the objiH^t of av\ndiug the friction un- 
avoidably eouutH't^Hl witli tran9|H>rt by huul, tw\> things nmst Iv 
assuuuHl — a waterway ojhmuhI Xk^ him by navigable rix^ers or 
the s«»a» and the |Hwaibility of a fit^ht^ But the only iHvs&iblo 
lV^*ight iHumist* iu ginnls — the pnxluet of nature or of industry 
- which may Ih> lacking in one placo and neoileil iu another, 
lu a ctmntTy when^ all that the iwpulatiou re^iuirw is to be 
f\nuul in all jHirts in suflicieni quantity, aiul of ^niual quality, 
theiv \v\mld Ih» nothitig for the tninapori-«hip to da Want in 
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one place, superfluity in another, equalization of mutual neces- 
sities — in short, the possibility of trade, is a necessary condition 
of shipping. 

With r^ard to the first of these two conditions, Mesopo- 
tamia was abundantly provided for by nature. The Euphrates 
and the Tigris were inaccessible to ships only in their upper 
reaches, where they had to wind their way in and out among 
the rocks, and where the rapids and the rushing falls offered an 
insurmountable obstacle to the passage both up and down 
stream. Nothing but a raft was able to pass, and I here add the 
description which Moltke gives of the construction of these 
rafts as they are now in use.^ Trunks of trees are fastened 
together to form a raft, which is supported by between forty 
and sixty sheepskins inflated and smeared with pitcL By 
these means it obtains — ^to use the words of Moltke, who himself 
made a passage on one of them — such a '' lightness, mobility, 
and tractability that it curves like a fish, and takes the shape 
of the wave upon which it floats." The trunks of the trees 
composing the raft, and the cargo of cattle, are sold at the place 
of destination; the goods bought in exchange and the sheep- 
skins are loaded on mules or camels ready for the purpose, and 
taken home by road This contrivance in a slightly different 
form is described by Herodotus (L 194) as, after the city of 
Babylon, the ''greatest wonder" of the land. It is quite 
certain that we may date it far back into antiquity. Baby- 
lonian inventiveness must indeed have fallen grievously short 
on this particular point if they had not hit upon this 
convenient device for procuring for themselves from the 
mountainous districts the wood for building and for burning 
which they lacked, and cattle for slaughter, to which, according 
to Herodotus, wine should be added. The fact that cattle 
could be transported in this manner is evident from the 
account of Herodotus, according to which the captain of the 
raft took donkeys on board with him, which on the return 
journey carried the skins and the goods purchased. 

1 MoLTKS, BrUft aher Zutldnd§ und B^gebmih-Men in der TUrkei, pp. 241, 
290. Berlin, 1841. 
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At the point where the Tigris and Euphrates left the 
mountains they became navigable, and whatever nature had 
left to be desired art supplied, by means of diverting the 
channel of the stream and of large navigable canals.^ 

Nothing but the ship was lacking, and this the inhabitants 
of the district had learnt to build in the earliest ages — at a 
time, in fact, when all other peoples on the face of the earth 
were still making shift with rafts, hollowed trunks of trees, or 
vessels made of matting and scantily protected from the water 
by skins. The high antiquity of the ship, even of the sea- 
going ship, amongst the Babylonians is put beyond all doubt by 
the following facts. Their shipbuilding dates back at least four 
thousand years B.c. The objection that, owing to the absence of 
building materials, the Babylonians can have known nothing of 
ocean navigation, falls to the ground in face of what has been 
said above. We here meet with the same startling phenomenon 
which we have already come across once before (p. 99). Just 
as the stone house was first built where nature had withheld 
stone, 80 the ship was first built where she withheld wood — in 
other words, architecture and the art of shipbuilding originated 
in places where suitable materials were absent, not where 
nature had abundantly supplied them for the purposes of 
man. 

The ship is, to my mind, one of the most marvellous works 
ever produced by man ; it seems as though he must have 
pondered over it, experimented, and improved upon it for 
thousands of years, until he found the right and proper 
construction for it. How did he hit upon the keel ? How 
upon the other parts of the ship upon which her easy 
movement in the water depends, her oblong rounded shape, 
her hull tapering at both ends ^ and downwards ? And how 

^ SpecUl mention should be made of the canal connecting the Euphrates and 
the Tigris. Tlie difficulty occasioned by the unequal height of the water in the 
two rirers was overcome by sluices. 

' The ships of the ancients were exactly the same shape at bow and stern, 
and the rudder was not fixed, which had the advantage that the ship could 
go baokwards as well as forwards without turning. Bbeusiko's Die Otschichtc 
<Ur Na/uHk bet dm AUen, p. 97. Bremen, 1886. 
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of the ribs of the ship which ensure her firmness? We can 
only realize, by considering what we know of Noah's Ark, 
which lacked all these points, and could have been devised 
only by a nation which had no conception whatever of the 
requirements of a ship, how mistaken we should be if we 
r^arded them as a mere matter of course. Did the Baby- 
lonian gather all this knowledge piecemeal over the course of 
long experience, or was there not a model for him to copy ? 

I have shown above (p. 125) that the Babylonian in his 
storeyed tower imitated the mountain. In the ship, I think, 
he imitated the fish, which seemed to him to solve the problem 
of safe and light floating upon the surface of the water; he 
had only to copy the fish in his ship in order that it should 
swim as well as he. All the characteristic features of the 
ship are to be found in the fish. If we picture to ourselves 
the skeleton of a ship — the keel, with the ribs inserted — 
we see that of the fish with the back and the side bones. 
Add to this the external shape of the ship — the oblong 
rounded form, the tapering hull — and the fish is complete; 
nothing but the fins are wanting, and their place is taken by 
the movable rudder. The sail is an element in the ship which 
has not its counterpart in the fish ; for the rest, the similarity 
between the two is so striking that in my opinion one must 
wilfully close one's eyes to reject the theory of the intentional 
imitation of the fish in the ship. Man has learnt more from 
brute creation than' we of the present day dream of. In 
the course of my work I hope to quote several examples, 
besides that of the dove, which I give below; and I am 
convinced that anyone giving his special attention to this 
subject, man in the school of brute creation, would find no 
inconsiderable mine of wealth opened to him.^ The problem 
of aerial navigation will, perhaps, be satisfactorily solved 
only after man has copied the bird, even as he has copied the 
fish for aquatic navigation. 

The neighbourhood of the Persian Gulf was of incalculable 

^ Cy., however, J. G. Wood's Natwr^s Teachingi: Human InvenUon AnUei- 
jKtied by Nature. Lond. 1877 [Tr.]. 
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value for the development of navigation in Mesopotamia, for 
to it the people owed the transition from river to sea naviga- 
tion which was of such extraordinary importance to them. 

Marine navigation has always begun with coasting expe- 
ditions, which share with river navigation the advantage that 
the mariner keeps always the land in sight, whereby he can 
at all times obtain water and food, and in case of necessity 
find shelter ; moreover, it guarantees him against the danger 
of losing his way, which threatens him in mid-ocean. His 
course is as clearly defined by the coasts, even when it extends 
a great distance, as it is by the banks of the river; he 
can be certain of finding the way back to the point whence 
he started. Coasting is partly river navigation, but at the 
same time partly sea navigation. Against his will, storms 
and currents may drive the coaster out of her course into 
mid-ocean, and he may even see fit to take that course 
voluntarily when the coast offers dangers which he need 
not fear in the open sea. Given the choice of seeing his ship 
dashed to pieces upon the cliffs or foundering on sandbanks, 
or of committing himself to the care of the open sea, he 
will choose the latter as the lesser evil The coaster who 
has once ventured into deep water soon discovers that the 
"deep sea offers fewer dangers than the shallows";^ and 
so coasting leads imperceptibly to ocean navigation, and " the 
timid coaster develops into a bold mariner." ^ Thus it came 
to pass with the Babylonians. 

The Babylonians would not have been the enterprising 
people they were, never deterred by even the greatest 
difficulties on land, if they had not undertaken the small 
risk of penetrating from the estuary of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris into the Persian Gulf and voyaging along the two 
coasts. Whoever doubts this can have no true conception 
of the people. Once upon the sea, however, a knowledge 
of the ocean could not long remain hidden from them — the 
transition from the coasting expedition to the ocean voyage 
was unavoidable. 

^ Breusinq, loc. ciLf p. 1. ' Brxubiko, loe, cU. 
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The ancients name only the Phoenicians as mariners; they 
do not so refer to the Babylonians. It was through the 
former that they became acquainted with ocean-navigation; 
to them they owe their first instruction in it From their 
silence as to the knowledge of navigation of the Babylonians 
it is inferred — incorrectly, as I think — that they had 
none. In Babylon things that were found nowhere else 
attracted the attention of foreigners so fully that they did 
not feel it necessary to make special mention of navigation, 
of which at that time the Phcenicians were the undisputed 
masters. Foreign informants emphasize those features in a 
nation which appear to them the most conspicuous. An 
Eastern Asiatic wishing to convey to his countrymen his 
impressions of travel in Europe would probably not waste 
any words over the English army, but would dwell all the 
more upon the navy and upon the industry and commerce 
of the country. In Prussia, on the contrary, it would be 
the army, in Italy the art, that he would dwell upon, perhaps 
not even mentioning the other matters: are they, therefore, 
unrepresented in these three nations merely because they have 
not been specially mentioned ? 

In what follows I hope to be able to prove not only that 
marine navigation was generally known in Babylon, but also 
that it was known in the earliest times, at least as early as 
four thousand years B.C. If, as for my purposes I will assume 
was the case, but about which everyone may think as he likes, 
the Phcenicians ^ and the Jews had not at that time separated 
from the mother-nation, then they would have carried away 
with them the idea of traffic by sea and the ship, and would 
have been specially familiar with the use of the dove and the 
observation of the stars for the purposes of navigation (see 
below). "With the Jews, who with the loss of the sea lost the 
opportunity of turning this knowledge to account, it became 
extinct, whilst the Phcenicians, who settled upon the most 

^ Sidon, the oldest PhcBnician city, ia sappoaed to have been founded about 
the year 8000 B.C., that is at a time when navigation had long been carried 
on in Babylon. 
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favoured sea-coasts of the whole world, preserved it and even 
surpassed the mother-nation in this respect. 

Most modem writers who have had occasion to approach 
the question of the navigation of the Babylonians have passed 
it over in silence ; it is only when speaking of the Phoenicians 
that they adopt the view that they were the first mariners.^ 
Two writers only, as far as I know, have expressed a positive 
opinion on this question : Eduard Meyer, in his Oeschic/Ue des 
AUertums (vol L, p. 225), who concludes upon very inadequate 
grounds^ that it is " fully established " that shipping was never 
carried on in Babylon; and Gotz, in his Verkehrswege des 
AUertums, p. 66 (Stuttgart, 1888), according to whom maritime 
traffic existed in the Persian Gulf as early as about 3500 B.c. 
His evidence consists of the inscriptions on several works of 
sculpture, which expressly mention the mountains of Magan 
(»8hipland) as the source of supply of dioritic stone blocks 
needed for this purpose. The "coast -land of northern 
Arabia," as being nearest in point of situation, "must be 
meant, where even now such masses of stone are to be found." 
I am in a position to offer several hitherto n^lected arguments 

^ AIbo Brbusino, loc ciL 

' His first reason is the alleged express statement of an inscription (in 
Fbiedrich Dsutzsoh's JVo lag das Parodies^, p. 76 (Leipzig, 1881), which, 
however, gives no Airther information than that an Assyrian king in Nineveh 
bnilt tall ships, and manned them with sailors from l^re and Sidon. 
Delitzsch himself (p. 99) dispates the very possibility of the Babylonians 
having been able to reach India without the help of Phoenician seamen. 
But the basis upon which he founds his conviction that the Babylonians 
cannot have been a seafaring nation, and had their sea-ships bnilt for them by 
Phoenician shipwrights, involves an assumption of what has yet to be proved. 
The view that the inscription of the Assyrian king in Nineveh bears upon the 
question of Babylonian navigation is without rhyme or reason. Meter's second 
argument is the fact that "Alexander sent out expeditions from Babylon to 
explore the Arabian coasts, which would have been quite superfluous if 
Babylonian merchants traded there." As if the same thing does not happen 
nowadays — government sending out an expedition by land or by water to 
places long since open to commerce t This quotation respecting Alexander 
shows rather that the sea-route from Babylon to India was well known in his 
time. Who would dream of the Nearch and his fleet setting out to sea from 
the mouth of the Indus if there had been no certainty of his reaching the 
Persian Gulf and Babylon, the object of his voyage ! 
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in support of his theory. The most convincing one I 
must reserve for a future occasion — I mean the sea-loan 
{foemis nauticum) of the Babylonians, which places the fact 
of their navigation beyond all dispute. Two other arguments 
which I think of value for my purpose need closer examina- 
tion. I allude to the Babylonian account of the Deluge and 
the great age of astronomy in Babylon. 

Tfie Babylonian AocovM of (he Dduge. 

Let us consider how this can serve us in connection with 
the question of the maritime navigation of the Babylonians. 

Chasis-Adra takes his own pilot with him on his ship.^ 
This at once stamps the ship as a sea-going vessel For 
river navigation there is no need of a pilot; the course of 
the vessel is indicated by the river itself, and the purely 
mechanical management of the helm is so exceedingly simple 
that it can be managed by any ordinary sailor. But it is 
quite another thing at sea, where the course to be taken has 
to be determined by the captain, and requires special quali- 
fications, not to be found in the man who simply understands 
the management of the nidder, and is without nautical 
knowledge. He must know which direction the ship has to 
take in order to reach the point indicated ; where it concerns 
coasting merely, how the coast is situated — ^where are head- 
lands, bays, rocks, and sandbanks; which places he has to 
avoid, and where, in case of need, he may effect a landing. 
When he ventures out into the open sea he must know where 
to look for the nearest coast in order to take refuge if need 
be; he must know the position of the stars, in order to 
ascertain his bearings. In short, seafaring, even coasting pure 
and simple, requires nautical knowledge, and it is this, not 
the purely mechanical management of the rudder, that makes 
the pilot. Without the pilot a ship is lost at sea: he is 
quite indispensable to her. 

^ The fact that his name is mentioned (Burxurhurgal) leads roe to suppose 
that this name had a special meaning ; perhaps Assyriologists may one day be 
fortunate enough to find it out. 
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But there was no need of a pilot in the river traffic on 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, or on the canals, for there 
were no cliffs, no shallows to avoid. The waterway, as we 
know, was so perfectly constructed that an ordinary boatman 
could manage the craft. The circumstance that Chasis-Adra 
had his pilot on board shows that, even at that time, there 
were people who had studied the art of steering and made 
it a profession; which is equivalent to saying that seafaring 
was even then a trade. In navigation the same distinction 
was made, as in the building trade, between the ordinary 
labourer (builder, sailor), who needed only physical strength^ 
and the professional, who required special technical know- 
ledge — for the building trade, to superintend the building; 
for navigation, to manage the ship. 

In the Mosaic account of the Deluge the pilot is wanting. 
The Jews had lost touch with the sea and seafaring (p. 150); 
their ignorance is as clearly proved by the absence of the pilot 
as by the transformation of the ship of Chasis-Adra into the 
ark of Noah. The absence of the pilot in the Mosaic account 
must open our eyes to the importance of his presence in the 
Babylonian account. 

A second confirmatory example, taken from this account 
(in this corresponding with the Mosaic), is the despatch of 
the dove. According to both accounts the dove is to discover 
if the waters have abated ; in only one respect do the accounts 
diflfer, viz., that Noah three times sends forth the dove (pre- 
viously to that, the raven); Chasis-Adra sends the dove only 
the first time — the second time it is a swallow, the third time 
a raven. Criticism has not so far paid sufficient attention 
to this circumstance; we will now do so. 

It is obvious that this method was not a necessity to 
ascertain the condition of the land. Through the same 
opening through which the dove was sent forth, a human 
eye could have looked out to ascertain if the ground was 
dry, and the account makes even special mention of the little 
window through which Chasis-Adra looked (iiL 27). Through 
it he noticed, "before he tends forth the dove, a ^ piece of land 
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twelve measures high " (iiL 31). The method, therefore, was 
not only superfluous, it was also altogether deceptive. What 
inference were they to draw if the bird did not return ? Only 
that somewhere it had found a foothold where it could rest. 
But of what avail was it to the inmates of the vessel to 
know that somewhere — for instance, on the highest mountain 
peaks — the waters had abated ? For them the question was 
whether the nearest surroundings were dry enough to admit 
of their leaving the vessel, and this they could ascertain only 
for themselves ; they might have sent forth a hundred birds 
without obtaining any certainty on this point. The account 
is, moreover, contradictory in itself, for before Chasis-Adra 
sent forth the dove he had himself already discovered the 
above-mentioned "piece of mainland"; and yet the dove is 
supposed to have gone to and fro and returned to him because 
it found no resting - place (iii 38, 39), though it was there. 
The sending forth of the dove must have had some other 
meaning. 

The dove was the marine compass of the Babylonians. 
Every ship going to sea had doves on board, which were let 
loose if they wanted to ascertain anything about the neigh- 
bouring coasts or islands ; the direction the dove took, after it 
had risen sufficiently high to command an extended view, gave 
the desired information.^ 

A third feature may be added to these two, the pilot and the 
dove, to characterize the ship of Chasis-Adra and its extra- 

' Pliny, Hist. Nat,, vi. 22. The sending forth of the dove had no sense, 
except for purposes of marine navigation. There was no meaning in it as 
regards river navigation ; it therefore fully justifies our opinion about sea 
navigation. As far as I know, there is no explicit evidence to prove that the 
Babylonians used this means for the above-mentioned purpose ; but from what 
has just been said, it is clear that the sending forth of the dove (swaUow or 
raven) by Chasis-Adra was quite useless for the purpose assigned to it, and 
leaves only the alternative that the carrying and despatch of doves was a 
Babylonian institution, which consequently was not, as the ancients thought, 
invented by the Phcenicians, but had come to them from the mother-nation. 
Possibly the Babylonians made use of the swallow and the raven as well as of 
the dove, which latter was exclusively employed by the Phoenicians ; in any 
case, the sending forth of birds from Ghasis-Adra's ship allows of no other inter- 
pretation than the one I have adopted. 
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ordinary siza The ship is large enough, following the account 
(i. 42-44), to contain, in addition to Chasis-Adra, his family, his 
manservants and his maidservants, his relations, his provisions 
of com, and all his goods and chattels, also the '' cattle of the 
field " and the " wild beasts of the field/' A people accustomed 
only to river navigation with small boats could never have 
conceived so enormous a vessel ; but a nation acquainted with 
sea navigation could get at least an approximate idea of its size 
from their sea ship. The sea ship must of necessity be large, in 
order both to stand a high sea and to carry sufficient merchan- 
dise to make a long voyage remunerative. How, then, could 
Chasis-Adra, if at that time the people were quite familiar with 
the sea ship, be afraid lest by following the instructions of the 
god Ea in the building of his ship, he might bring upon him- 
self the derision of the people (L 29-31) ? This can easily be 
explained in reference to one point well calculated to call forth 
ridicula Chasis-Adra, be it understood, ostensibly to protect 
himself from the rain, was told to cover his ship with a roof 
(i. 27), and this not being found on any other ship and being 
contrary to all preconceived notions of propriety, was quite 
sufficient to call forth their ridicule.^ 

Perhaps a fourth argument, in itself conclusive, might be 
derived from the account, if the passage in question were not 
deficient. The god Ea, in his injunctions as to the building of 
the ship, mentions the sea (i. 27); unfortunately the words 
describing the relation of the ship to the sea cannot be de- 
ciphered. I can think of no other meaning than that the 
destination of the ship was the sea, otherwise it could not 
have been taken into account in the description of the ship. 

The results of my researches so far may be sununed up into 
the one proposition that the Babylonian account of the Flood 
puts it beyond all doubt that, at the time of its occurrence, 
maritime navigation was already in existence. 

^ The fact that Jehovah deems it necessary to give Noah special instructions 
to smear the ark with pitch both within and without is, moreover, peculiarly 
characteristio of the ignorance of the Jews. This is not found in the Babylonian 
account, because such an act was a matter of course to a people skilled in sea- 
faring. 
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Did the event really take place as described ? It is obvious 
that the legend has arranged and adorned it according to its 
own views. By way of example, I refer to what I have said 
about the six days and seven nights (p. 153), and about the 
sending forth of the dove. But legend does not invent at 
random ; it always contains a germ of historical truth, and it 
belongs to the duty of historical criticism to bring this to light. 
As r^ards the Flood, this has already been done (p. 152); 
there remains only the deliverance of Chasis-Adra. Is this pure 
invention, or has it some historical foundation ? I do not for a 
moment doubt that it has. The deliverance of Chasis-Adra is 
to my mind based on the fact that at the time when the event 
took place seamen actually on board their ships were safe from 
the danger, while all others perished. The legend has chosen 
to represent this deliverance in the person of one typical man 
— Chasis-Adra. Chasis-Adra is the personification of the sea- 
faring man, who saved his life in the great Flood. All that the- 
l^end tells us about him is connected with the sea-going ship. 
He has the pilot (ii. 38) and the dove (swallow or raven) on 
board with him (iii. 37-44); also wife, children, and relatives 
(iL 28, 29), who accompany him on his wearisome voyage; 
gold and silver (ii. 25, 26) for the purchase of merchandise, 
cereals, fruit, and live cattle (ii. 27-29) wherewith to maintain 
himself and those with him during the voyage. 

This is, in my opinion, the historical basis of the Babylonian 
account ; all the rest must be credited to the l^end ; nor is it 
difiicult to understand how it arrived at it 

If it were the will of the gods that all life on earth should 
be exterminated (i. 22), even the highest mountain tops had ta 
be covered, and, in order to bring this about, the fury of the 
elements — earthquakes, cyclones, and waterspouts — had to 
continue incessantly for a week, until the dawning of the 
Sabbath put a stop to it. The distance from the sea to the 
mountain Nizir,^ where the ship is supposed to have landed, was 
more than 100 geographical miles. The superficial area in the 

1 East of the Tigris, eomewhero between 35 and 36 degrees of latitude. 
F. DXLITZSCH, Uk. cU,t p. 105. 
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plains alone (Mesopotamia, the Sjricui Desert, etc), which the 
water must have covered, would not be too highly estimated at 
15,000 sq. German miles; and this level, in order that the highest 
mountains might be reached, would have had to be submerged 
several thousands of feet deep-— an absolute impossibility. The 
fiction and the motive which prompted it are clearly discernible. 
If, after aU life had been destroyed from off the face of the earth, 
new life was to come forth, this could be brought about only 
in the manner indicated by the legend in which god Ea in- 
structs Chasis-Adra " to bring into the ship two of every kind, 
to keep alive the seed " (L 23). If the ship were not driven 
back into the se& by the retreating waters, it must of necessity 
be stranded on a mountain. If the living creatures it con- 
tained were not to be drowned in the deluge of rain which 
uninterruptedly poured down from the skies, the ship must of 
necessity have been protected by a roof. And, lastly, that the 
deliverance of Chasis-Adra was not due to his being accidentally 
on board ship, but to divine inspiration, was no less dictated by 
popular religious belief. Gkni Ea, "the lord of inscrutable 
wisdom " (i 17), xjt. he who knows all things before they are, 
and who can send help in all difficulty, had sent him a dream 
which foretold to him all that should happen (iiL 22). 

However much fiction may have added of its own, and 
however much it must of a certainty have exaggerated the 
dimensions of the ship of deliverance,^ the historical trust- 
worthy germ of the account lies, to my mind, in the fact, 
which alone is of importance for my present purpose, of the 
existence of maritime navigation at the time that this event 
took place. 

The account does not afford any information as to the time 
of the occurrence, but we can gather this much from it — that 
civilization had already attained a considerable footing. The 
city of Surippak was already very "ancient," and the state- 
ment that Chasis-Adra took gold and silver with him shows 
that even at that time there must have been foreign commercial 

^ The numbers in i. 25, 26 can no longer be deciphered. Haupt, loe, ciL, 
p. 68. 
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relations, as this is the only way in which gold and silver could 
have come into a country of which it was not a native product; 
and traffic by aea at this time, far from being surprising, adds 
only another feature to the two previously mentioned to com- 
plete the picture of civilization they afford us. Gold and 
silver were presumably imported even then by the sea route, 
for its importation from India in later years is a fact beyond 
all doubt. No less certain is it that as early as about B.c. 
3500 dioritic stone blocks were brought by this route from 
abroad (p. 168). Would it be likely that the Babylonian 
tradesman despised gold and silver ? However, be that as it 
may, the great age of maritime navigation with the Baby- 
lonians is placed beyond all doubt by the twofold evidence 
brought to bear upon it — the stone blocks of the "shipland" 
Magan, and the sea ship of Chasis-Adra. 

The Antiquity of Astronomy in Babylon, 

According to the communications made by the Chaldeans 
to Alexander, the written records of their observations of the 
celestial bodies dated as far back as the year 1903 before he 
came to Babylon, i.e., as Alexander died in Babylon in 323, at 
least as far back as the year 2226 b.c.^ How did it arise that 
the Chaldeans instituted observations of the skies? This 
question, so far as I know, has not hitherto been raised even 
by astronomers. It is naturally supposed that they were 
led to it by the same scientific interest which actuates the 
astronomer of the present day; and it is undoubtedly true 
that, when once they had started, they were influenced by this 
interest But what first attracted them to it is quite another 
matter, and upon this point I have my own opinion. Babylon 
was not the right soil for pure science, t.e., science for the sake 
of finding out the truth apart from its practical value. The 
Babylonians never ventured into philosophy, not even into its 
most rudimentary parts. In the eyes of the Babylonians the 
only knowledge that had any value was that which could be 

' Madlsr's OesehiehU der Eimmelikunde, vol. i., p. 23. 
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applied to daily life : a tendency towards the practical is the 
chief characteristic of the Babylonian mind. As shown above 
(p. 128), it was to their practical tendencies that they owed the 
birth of arithmetic. The Chaldeans were the first to raise it 
to a science, long after it had been in practical use amongst 
builders. And I infer that exactly the same thing happened 
with regard to astronomy : in the former case the architect led 
the way, in the latter the seaman. 

Let us imagine his situation on the high seas. A know- 
ledge of his bearings was indispensable for steering; he had to 
know which was North, South, East, and West. By day the posi- 
tion of the sun informed him of this; but what about the night? 
The stars alone could tell him, and in order to steer by them 
he had to be acquainted with their position and their course. 
Without this knowledge he would be lost in mid-ocean, and 
might steer in exactly the opposite direction to the one 
intended. 

And he did possess this knowledge. When Ulysses, the 
pious sufferer, started from Ogygia on his long sea voyage^ 
Calypso instructed him how to r^ulate his course by the 
position of the stars. ^ Thus the Greeks in the earliest times; 
they, however, got it from the Phoenicians,* and according 
to ancient authorities ' it is they who first applied astronomy 
to navigation. I have already (p. 166) expressed my opinion 
about the way in which they are supposed to have attained it. 

Just as the Phcenicians obtained the marine ship and the 
dove from the mother-nation (p. 170), so also they obtained 
astronomy. If the statement is correct that as early as about 
B.C. 3500 the mother-nation possessed the art of maritime 
navigation, while the earliest settlement of the Phoenicians 
in Sidon does not date back earlier than the year 3000, and 
that the mariner without a knowledge of the starry heavens 
would be lost at sea, the conclusion is obvious that even at 
that early time this method must have been adopted by 
mariners for ascertaining their bearings. And the high 

^ HoMEB, (W., V. 272-276. • Strabo, xvi. 2, 24. 

« Punt, HiaL NaL, vii. 66. 
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antiquity of Chaldean astronomy confirms this. Before it 
occurred to them to form a science of astronomy a long study 
of its empirical application must have preceded it. Long 
before they had begun to observe the skies from the summit 
of their temple-towers the mariner had done the same from 
his ship. He was the first astronomer in the world, and he 
was so because he had to be : necessity forced him to it His 
observations at sea were the first contributions to the first 
b^innings of scientific astronomy; the questions he addressed 
to the learned of the land, who laid claim to a knowledge 
superior to his, above all to a knowledge of mathematics — ^in 
the language of the ancients, the Chaldeans — awakened in 
them a desire to carry their investigations further in order to 
assist him with their more exact knowledge. The astronomy 
of the Chaldeans was the of&pring of seamanship, just as their 
mathematics was of architecture. The sum total of the know- 
ledge acquired by the Chaldeans was applied to the sea. 
Science in Babylon, called into existence for practical purposes, 
ever remained subservient to them ; never did the Babylonian 
pursue any subject of which he could not see the practical utility. 

This practical connection between astronomy and seaman- 
ship continues to the present day, and will never undergo 
any change. The only calling with which it is intimately 
connected, and to which it is absolutely indispensable, is that 
of the seaman; and this necessary connection existed in 
antiquity. It is veiy significant that the Greek astronomer, 
Thales, wrote a handbook of seamanship.^ Am I right, then, 
in assuming that the origin of Chaldean astronomy is to be 
found in the practical interests of the Babylonian mariners ? 

But my object was not to prove this, however valuable the 
result may be in other respects. It was merely to find the 
connecting link between the astronomy of the Chaldeans and 
the precise age of maritime navigation amongst the Baby- 
lonians. I do not think this needs any further explanation. 
And if the extant written records of the Chaldeans reach back 



^ See Dx Breusino, 2oe. c<(., pp. 18, 6, 8-10. 
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beyond B.C. 2200, their non-chronicled observations must surely 
be of much greater age still ; and if the mariner preceded the 
Chaldean in the observation of the skies, we land, however 
moderate a space of time we may allow for it, right back 
in a period in which there could be no question of Phoenician 
navigation, ix., about four thousand years b.c. The view 
of the ancients that the Phcenicians were the earliest sestfaring 
nation in the world is therefore incorrect. Long before them 
the Babylonians navigated the sea, and were familiar, as has 
been shown, with all its accessories — the sea ships, the pilot, 
the dove as sea compass, and the application of a knowledge 
of the heavens to find a ship's bearings on the open sea. The 
only question which still awaits an answer is with respect to 
how far their voyages extended, or rather, as it has already 
been established that they came to Arabia by the west coast 
of the Persian Gulf (p. 168), whether they reached India by 
way of the east coast? 

I have no hesitation in giving a decided affirmative answer ta 
this question, and I am confident that I shall be able to prove 
it beyond all doubt by the facts which I can bring to bear 
upon the subject.^ Coasting on the east coast of the Persian 
Gulf is singularly favoured by nature ; it is one of the easiest 
and safest coasts imaginable. The sea is deep close to the 
shore; there are everywhere places suitable for anchoring, in 
the bays or on the islands, and the skipper profits by the 
periodical currents of the gulf, which from October to May 
carry his ship outward, and from May to October landwards. 
Even outside the Persian Gulf as far as the mouth of the 
Indus coasting does not offer the slightest danger or difficulty. 
And is it to be supposed that the Babylonians did not voyage 
along these coasts ? In order to estimate the full importance 
of the question, let us remember that other nations of 
antiquity, such as the Arabians, Egyptians, and Phoenicians, 
to whom nature had aggravated the obstacles in the same 
d^ree as she had eased them for the Babylonians, did not 

» With regard to the objections raised by E. Mxtbr and F. Dxlitzsch on this 
head I hare already explained myself (p. 168, note 2). 
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shrink from venturing by the sea-route to India. The Eed 
Sea, through which they had to take their course, is one of 
the most perilous in the world. Being for the greatest part 
shallow it has either a sandy shore or naked rocky coasts, with 
many most dangerous cliffs, added to which are innumerable 
coral reefs. Emerging from the Gulf of Aden into the Indian 
Ocean, the navigator has to pass through the ''Gate of 
Mourning/' the death-trap of innumerable vessels, the Straits 
of Bab-el-Mandeb. Then he finds himself on the high seas, 
and the distance he has yet to accomplish to the mouth of the 
Indus or to India is as long again as the distance he has just 
traversed, the whole distance being more than double the 
length of the route which the Babylonians had to take. 
In the former case, double the distance, a coast-route of the 
most dangerous kind, and a long passage in the open sea ; in 
the latter, half the distance, and a coast-route throughout, 
without any dangers of any kind. Can it still be a matter 
of doubt whether the Babylonians ever came to India, a 
seafaring nation long before the Phoenicians were so dis- 
tinguished for their inventive power and spirit of enterprise ? 
How, then, did the other nations get to know that there was 
an India at all? Did they launch out into the deep at 
haphazard from the Gulf of Aden or from some other point 
of the Arabian coast in quest of a land as yet totally 
unknown? They owed their knowledge of India to the 
Babylonians, and in order to become independent of them 
and to insure for themselves the advantage of direct commerce 
with India, that land of most precious products, unequalled 
anywhere, and where gold aboimded, they imdertook the 
hazardous enterprise, and ventured upon the sea-route notwith- 
standing their less favourable conditions. 

An unbiassed consideration of the circumstances in point 
leads to the conclusion that it could not have been otherwise 
than that the Babylonians were acquainted with the sea-route 
to India. And they did know it Four facts bear witness 
to it, proving beyond all doubt that Babylonians and Indians 
were in communication with one another. The suggestion 
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that this communicatioa might have taken place by the 
land-route I will answer later on in its proper place. The 
only point which we cannot ascertain from these facts is 
the period at which this intercourse took place; but as 
products of India are mentioned in the Old Testament, and 
as the Babylonians must necesscurily have known of them 
before the Jews, who (as stated above) could have procured 
them only through the Arabs or the Phoenicians, it is clear 
that the period of their first intercourse must in any case 
have been long before Alexander established the communication 
between Babylon and India. 

The facts are : 

1. Tht adaption of the Babylonian division of the week, 
together with the corresponding names. What induced the 
Indians to adopt such a specifically Babylonian institution? 
There was certainly not the slightest practical or scientific 
necessity to do so. I explain the phenomenon to myself as 
follows. The Babylonian seamen in foreign lands naturally 
reckoned by their own days. If they had to specify any 
given time to the natives — with r^ard, for instance, to the 
shipping of the goods or the departure of the vessel — they 
would do so in their own language. In this way those who 
transacted business with them in the seaports — tradesmen, 
carriers, etc. — would get to know the names of the Babylonian 
days of the week, and through them those appellations would 
gain currency amongst other sections of the people, and even 
find their way into the documents to which we owe the 
mention of them. In the Middle Ages many nmritime 
expressions were introduced into the vernacular in the same 
way by means of foreign sailors. 

2. The similarity of the Sanskrit mana ( » Lat., mina ; 
Gk., /tAm» goldmine) with the Babylonian (originally Akkadian- 
Sumerian) mana, the expression for the gold unit of the 
Babylonians.^ That the Indians derived their gold measure 

^ ZlMMiR, AUindisches Leben, pp. 50, 51. He rightly sees herein ''signs 
of an ancient connection of civilization between India and Babylon, the home 
of the first rational system of weights and measures." 
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from Babylon, and not viot versd^ is evident from the fact 
that in this, as in all Babylonian measures, the duodecimal 
or sexagesimal system was adopted,^ whilst the Aryans 
originally had the decimal system, which was afterwards 
replaced by the duodecimal scale.^ As regards the relation 
of money to trade, there can be no possible objection to the 
statement that its distribution was effected by means of 
trade. 

3. AgreemefU of Indian and Babylonian archUectu/nil style. 
The oldest temples of the Indians {dagogs) were temple- 
towers, corresponding exactly with the Babylonian in the 
six lower storeys, and differing only in the three upper 
circular erections and the cupola.' Even in the more 
modem temples {pagodas) we recognize above the entrance 
gates the pyramids rising in a broken ascent^ Such buildings 
as have been preserved to us date from quite recent times ;^ 
but the fact that at the time of their erection Babylon had 
long been in ruins quite excludes the idea that they could 
have been copied from Babylonian buildings, and we are 
therefore bound to believe that the imitation of the Babylonian 
style of architecture began to take place when their originals 
were still in existence in Babylon. Other Indian structures 
built after that pattern must have preceded those preserved 
to us. 

^ The mine was divided into sixty ihekeU, and the shekel into thirty parts ;. 
sixty mines making one talent. 

* JoHAMNSS Schmidt, Die UrheimeU der Indoffermanm und doe europdiiche 
ZcMetuystem [Abhandlnngen der Akad. der WiBsensehaften]. Berlin, 1890. 
Phi]o6.-histor. Klasse, Abt. iL, pp. 24 $qq. On p. 64 he ooncladee his 
investigations with the remark : ** Wherever the sexagesimal system obtained 
(referring to the Indians ; see p. 61), the rest of civilization cannot have 
remained far behind . . . Even at this early period we may ask how much 
of common Enropean civilization is due to Babylon." To answer this question 
is the task I have set myself in this Second Book. 

' ScHVAASS, Oeechichte der bildenden KUntU bei den AUen, voL i., pp. 159 
aqq, Berlin, 1848. He gives his impression of the building in these words : 
'*The whole pyramid ... is, in fact, nothing but a hill made regular in 
shape by means of an enclosing walL" In Babylon the mountain — here the 
hUl! 

^ ScHNAASX, 2oe. eU,, p. 105. * Sohkaase, p. 160. 
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It is true that there is another, but less direct, way of 
accounting for the transplantation of the Babylonian style 
of architecture into India, i.e., through the Persians. The 
colossal Indian structures bear a striking resemblance to 
those of Persepolis.^ But these in their turn are merely an 
imitation, or, more correctly, the continuation, of the Baby- 
lonian« They have manifestly been built by Babylonian 
architects, or by natives educated in their schools. Why 
not accept the same explanation as regards India? Why take 
refuge in a transfer at second-hand, where there is not the 
slightest objection to assume imitation of the original or direct 
transplantation ? As a matter of fact, however, this does not 
express the case strongly enough; the second alternative not 
only has nothing against it, but has the greater probability 
to recommend it. For not only do the two facts just men- 
tioned prove beyond all doubt the influence of the Babylonians 
upon the Indians, whilst Persian influence cannot be traced 
(except in the art of building, and even here it is not yet 
definitively ascertained), but there is still a further point in 
favour of the former, viz., that the sea-route opened to the 
Babylonians a much easier, more convenient, and safer way 
to India than the land-route did to the Persians. The im- 
portance of the latter we gather from the accounts of 
Alexander's return from India to Persia: he brought back 
only a fourth part of his army. This involves the question 
started above (p. 178) whether commimication between the 
Babylonians and the Indians took place by sea or by land. 
I have reserved it until the present, because we are now in 
a position to supply the answer with the fullest certainty 
attainable. 

All that a Babylonian architect required to enable him to 
erect a magnificent building ordered by an Indian Prince 
could be quite easily transported to India in a ship, or, let 
us say, in a fleet: a large number of competent workmen, 
the necessary tools, and models of the building in burnt 

1 R. PiBTSCHMANV, in his edition of Pbrrot and Chipibz's Cfeschiehte dtr 
Xunst im AUertum, p. 799. Leipzig, 1884. [Engl. Transl. 1888 a^.] 
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clay for the employer to select from, bitumen, etc. Let us 
compare with this the difficulties of the land-route : its slow- 
ness in comparison with that of the sea-route, where the ship, 
according to the statement of the ancients, travelled about 
1200 stadia in 24 hours ( = 120 knots, 30 geographical miles),^ 
while transport by land took, perhaps, ten times as long; the 
costliness of it (draught cattle, carriers, presents, tolls for 
the privilege of a free passage), in comparison with the in- 
expensiveness of transport by sea; the danger of robbers, etc; 
and then consider which of these two routes to India the 
Babylonians are most likely to have taken. The decision 
cannot be doubtfuL 

I will now return to the above question as to the buildings 
of the Indians. I think I can summarize the results of my 
deductions in one sentence: The impetus to Indian architec- 
ture and Indian style is attributable not to Persepolis, but 
to Babylon. The Babylonians became the common teachers 
of both Persians and Indians. As Aryans both nations till 
then were acquainted only with timber- work (p. 21), as was 
the case with their kindred in Europe until they came into 
contact with the Phoenicians (p. 104). 

4. The Ddttge in India. We meet with the legend of the 
Flood amongst the Indians, as amongst so many other nations 
of antiquity. The form which it bears with them oflfers such 
a striking resemblance to the Babylonian form that we cannot 
deny that it has been derived from it No doubt similar 
catastrophes to that in Mesopotamia have taken place . in 
many other parts of the world, and even the deliverance of 
the Chasis-Adra of the Indian version, Manu, by means of 
his ship and the motive power that impelled him — the 
inspiration of the god Brama, who tells him what is about to 
take place and instructs him to build a ship— is not sufficient 
to warrant an assumption that the legend was borrowed. But 
there are two more features of the legend which complete 
the similarity between the Babylonian and the Indian forms 
in so striking a manner that it would be hard to understand 

^ Bbeusino, ^ a<., p. 11. 
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how two nations wholly independent of each other could have 
arrived at it. Just as the god Ea tells Chasis-Adra, so the 
god Brama directs Manu to take seed of all kinds with him 
into the ship; and Manu's ship is also driven inland, and 
finds a safe resting-place on the Himalayas. On the basis 
of these facts Bumouf was the first to express an opinion 
that the Indian legend was borrowed from the Babylonian, 
a belief which seems to have been universally accepted in 
France, though it has met with opposition in Grermany.^ 
I, for my part, fully share his view. All the evidence 
that I have produced respecting the influence of the Baby- 
lonians upon the Indians may perhaps contribute to secure a 
more favourable reception for his views. 

From all the facts I have enumerated the intercourse between 
Indians and Babylonians is placed beyond doubt; and it has 
also been shown that such intercourse could not have taken 
place by way of the land. The science of language offers a not 
less striking proof in the fact that the two nations employ the 
same names for certain things,* e,g, — 



steer 


Pbimitivb 

iNDO-OBRMAinC. 

staura 


Primitive Semitic. 

taura 


horn 


kama 


kamu 


lion 
gold 
vine 


laiwa^ Ijawa ... 

gharcUa 

waina 


labiatu, libatu 

harudu 

foainu 



The mention of certain kinds of animals which are not found 

1 See Dillmakn's Die Genens, 6th edit, p. 137. Leipzig, 1886. Zihher 
alone has expressed himself more cautdously in this respeot, by saying that 
he considers the borrowing "somewhat likely." 

* In this I follow Hommsl's Vie Namen der Sdugetiere bei den aildsemitischen 
Vilkem (Leipzig, 1879), and omit only the problematical examples. The 
uaasages may be found at pp. 289, 290, 414, 415. According to experts (see 
V. Hkhn's KuUurpflanzen und EausHere, 4th edit., p. 286 [English transl., 
The Wanderings of Plants and Animals, 1886, new edit 1888] the Hebrew 
tukkijim (peacock) is analogous to the Sansk. cikki ; Hommsl accepts the same 
(p. 416) for the Primitive Semitic tarpu (silver) and sirpara, preserved only 
in the Letto-Slavonic-Germanic, and therefore necessarily Primitive Indo- 
Germanic* 
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among the Semites, and which they could have obtained only 
from India, sach as peacocks, monkeys, and elephants, also 
points to commercial dealings between the two peoples;^ and 
to these may be added sandal-wood and cinnamon, used in the 
preparation of incense.^ To say that the Babylonians have been 
influenced by the Indians in matters of civilization is pre- 
posterous, considering the very low degree of culture to which 
the latter had attained even as late as the time of Herodotus.' 
All the evidence I have so far collected can be summed up in 
two sentences : — 

L The Babylonians carried on maritime navigation at a very 
early period, at least as early as about 3500 ac. 

IL They undoubtedly reached India — whether at that early 
period or later remains yet to be decided — by way of the coast 
route, and left behind them many traces of their presence there, 
whilst at the same time evidences of the fact may be found 
amongst them. 

8. Commerce — Transport by land and by sea — Commercial Late. 

§ 30. Babylonian commerce stood in the closest relationship 
to Babylonian shipping; and to commerce Babylon primarily 
owed her marked predominance, even in very early times. 

Commerce is the transfer of goods from one hand to another ; 
traffic is the process of transportation of goods from one place 
to another. Each act of transport necessitates a certain ex- 
penditure of force, dependent upon the weight of the goods, the 
distance between the points of departure and arrival, and the 
condition of the roads. The amount of force thus required 
may be so great that the cost of transport exceeds the profits, 
in which case trade is impossible. 

The problem of commerce, therefore, depends upon the 
feasibility of overcoming distance. The distance itself cannot 
be shortened, nor can the weight of the load to be transported 

^ Hehn, Uk. eit, 

' Jeremiah vi. 20 : "To what purpose cometh there to me incense from Sheba 
[the land of Arabia], and the sweet cane from a far country t [India]." 
' Lxm ANN, Ocaehichte des alten Indiens, p. 8. Berlin, 1890. 
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be lessened; the two points over which man has control are 
the roads along which, and the locomotive power by which, 
the load is to be transported. Upon the solution of these 
problems one of the most important parts of the history of 
civilization turns. It is only in the course of many thousands 
of years that mankind has succeeded in raising these two 
problems to the height which they have continued to occupy 
throughout antiquity and down to modem times — until our 
century, when the application of iron railways and steam power 
for locomotion has transformed the conditions of transport. 

This height the Babylonians had already reached in r^ard 
to the conveyance of goods; no subsequent nation added 
anything to what the Babylonians knew. We have already 
mentioned (p. 137 sqq.) what the Babylonians contributed to 
the construction of practicable roads on land. To them belongs 
the glory of having constructed the first highways, and no less 
valuable were their services in connection with the water- 
ways — the regulation of river beds and the construction of 
canala They also took the lead in the application of animal 
power to locomotion by land — the only method at their dis- 
posal until the discovery of the locomotive power of steam. 
The lowest, and therefore the most primitive, form thereof was 
the employment of man as carrier of burdens ; in the interior 
of Africa this method is still in use. Subsequently beasts of 
burden took the place of carriers; and they «igain were re- 
placed by draught cattle, which necessitated a superior training 
of the animal and presupposed the invention of the waggon. 
It was only in the mountainous regions and in the desert, 
where draught-cattle and carts were not available, that beasts 
of burden, donkeys, mules, and camels were still retained. The 
first of all draught animals were homed cattle, and in local 
traflBc they are used even now. In commercial intercourse, 
however, cattle could not compete with the horse, owing to 
their want of speed. With the introduction of the horse the 
gradual progress in the employment of animal strength for the 
transport of goods came to a standstill. Of all domestic 
ftPiTnalfl the horse was the most difficult to break in. Perhaps 
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the Aryan in his original home employed the horse for his 
war-chariot, but for drawing the freight-waggon {aruxji) he ex- 
clusively used oxen; hence their designation as wiwdvaK (drawing 
the waggon) ; ^ the same observation applies to the Teutons at 
the time of the migration. Whether the Babylonians used the 
horse for drawing freights I am not in a position to state ; I 
must leave the decision to Assyriologists. If, however, Strabo's 
statement, that several four-in-hands could drive past each 
other on the walls of Babylon, may be accepted as accurate, 
the question would, to all intents and purposes, be settled. 
But as the Babylonians would scarcely walk a distance of 
several hours to get from the interior of the city to the outer 
walls, there to drive for pleasure — a sort of cct9o for the 
Babylonians — and four-in-hands were equally unsuitable 
there for military purposes, it only remains, therefore, to 
suppose that the freight-waggon referred to was the vehicle 
which was to convey provisions and water to the guards and 
soldiers upon the walls.* 

The waste of power which necessarily attends transport by 
land, owing to the double friction of the wheels against the 
axle and against the groimd, almost disappears in transporta- 
tion by water. The inestimable advantage of the latter over 
the former lies chiefly in the considerable reduction of friction 
which the ship has to overcome. But we must set against this 
the resistance of an adverse current which may have to be 
overcome. On smooth water and down stream on rivers, water 
offers but little resistance, in both of which cases the whole of 
the motive power goes almost exclusively to the benefit of 
locomotion. Only when going up stream and against the 
ocean tide is the larger part of a vessel's motive power wasted 
in opposing the current. Nature, however, has provided winds 

^ ZiMMER, 2oc. ct^, p. 226. I will preaently qaote the words of the authority 
he refers to: ''Horses were never harnessed to the freight- waggon." (p. 226, 
note.) 

' The Ihering MS. here refers in a note to the Assyrian expression rendered 
by currus UmguM in the work of J. Oppert and J. MAnakt, DocumeniH 
juridiques de tAuyrie etdela ChaltUe (Paris, 1877) ; the rest of the contents of 
this note conld not be ascertained with certainty. 
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explanation as to its origin is required. It originated, no doubt, in 
the necessity of some person who, in momentary need of money, 
applied to the nearest person for temporary assistance. From 
the point of view of the borrower it is a loan of necessity; 
from that of the lender a courtesy loan. On both sides it is a 
mere matter of friendliness, the same as any other service 
rendered or asked, and the thought of profit or payment is 
equally absent in both cases. The courtesy loan, or, as it 
might be called, the loan of neighbourly intercourse, is of 
necessity free from interest. 

In contrast with this stands the commercial loan. Here 
the two parties stand on a business footing to each other. 
It is not a question of goodwill which decides the lender 
to grant the loan, but his own advantage; he wants to profit 
by the transaction, and this profit he obtains in the interest. 
The commercial loan by nature bears interest; the courtesy- 
loan by nature does not This difference is repeated in 
Iloman law in the form of muluum and nexum. The only 
obligation involved in the former is the restitution of the 
capital, and so little was there a question of interest that, 
for its recovery, a special stipulation was requisite, interest 
being recoverable by l^al suit not under conditions of the 
loan (candictio certae pecuniae)^ but merely imder the conditions 
of this special agreement (actio ex stipiUatu). The mutuuvi 
is a gratuitous loan, similar to the cammodatum (the loan of 
tangible things, e.g,, a book). In contrast to this stands the 
neoDum, in which the same law provides for the restitution 
of the capital and the payment of the interest, consequently 
one suit (Uffis actio per mantis injectionem) covers both. 

I think it may be inferred from this that interest did not 
originate with the Bomans from the relations arising out of 
everyday life, but from their business transactions. But the 
business life of Home was long preceded by that of Babylon ; 
before Bome was even founded, and when the predecessors 
of the Bomans, instead of metallic money, which is pre- 
supposed when speaking of interest, still used cattle for their 
transactions (pp. 18, 25), Babylon had a flourishing trade, 
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and had long been acquainted with metallic money. Both 
these facts assume the institution of money interest. Interest 
is a Babylonian institution, which, as I subsequently hope 
to point out, reaches back to a very early date; all other 
nations of antiquity obtained it from them, I need hardly 
add, through the intervention of the Phoenicians.^ 

Guided by the conviction that all institutions first saw the 
light where they were imperatively necessary, not where 
they could easily be dispensed with, I conclude that Baby- 
lonian interest owed its origin to the want of capital on the 
part of the wholesale dealer, who, from what I have said 
above (p. 189), may be regarded as equivalent to the charterer 
of a ship. To charter a whole ship requires a large sum of 
money, to which must be added a good stock of gold and 
silver coin, as "cover" in case the nett proceeds of the sale 
of the goods should not be sufficient for the purchase of the 
fresh goods. Possibly the means of a few may have been 
considerable enough to supply this ; but all who are acquainted 
with the Babylonian character must be aware that those who 
lacked the means would in all probability find a way of 
obtaining them. They turned to those who possessed them, 
and in return for the loan offered them a share in the profits. 
Their relationship legaUy expressed was a partnership (««»»% 
or, more exactly, that of sleeping partner and acting partner. 
It is evident that this kind of relationship had serious 
disadvantages. It would be absolutely impossible under the 
circumstances for the sleeping partner to control the actions 
of the acting partner, who might defraud him in his accounts 
of the prices of the goods, either purchased or sold. 

This consideration must necessarily have led to the system 
of sharing in the profits in proportion to the capital deposited. 
The lender was thereby precluded from any further claim, 
whether the undertaking yielded small or large profits. 
Herein we have the system of interest. Originally it 
represented a share in the profits of a commercial under- 

^ I have looked in ▼ain for poeitiye evidence to this effect ; if there were any^ 
it wonld be found in Salmasius' JD0 Usuris, who, however, adduces none. 
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taking; instead of participating in them in the shape of 
partnership, it was taken in the form of interest on the loan, 
the loan-contract acting as a deed of partnership. 

This I believe to be the explanation of the origin of interest^ 
to which a high d^ree of probability cannot be denied. If 
the question were raised, Where is the system of interest 
most likely to have first come into use, in mercantile or in 
social circles ? the answer would not be far to seek. 

The disfavour with which interest has had to battle, after 
it had been long in use, is evident from its prohibition in 
the Mosaic and Canonical law, to which I will retom 
presently. Its first appearance, therefore, was by no means 
so natural as it might seem to our modem notions of 
commercial intercourse; it needs explanation, and I can find 
none other than the above, that the system of interest owes 
its origin to commercial intercourse, chiefly Babylonian, since 
it was an everyday occurrence in Babylon long before it had 
developed in any other nation. I have searched for positive 
confirmation of this fact in Babylonian sources of information. 
I was, of course, not likely to come across a direct statement 
of the first appearance of interest in Babylon; nevertheless 
my endeavours have not been wholly unsuccessful, as I have 
been enabled to find decided confirmation of the fact that in 
Babylon the system of interest occupied a special place in 
commercial intercourse, more particularly with r^ard to the 
sea. 

I must now leave the question of ordinary interest on com- 
mercial loans, to which my discussion has so far been confined, 
and direct my attention to one peculiar variety of it^ the marine 
loan.^ The generally prevalent view that traces everything 
relating to nautical afiGedrs of antiquity to the Phoenicians 

i For the sake of my non-l^gal readers, I add a few words of explanatioii. 
Tbe marine loan differs from the ordinary or land loan, as it might be called, not 
because the seafarer takes it up in order to obtain the means whereby to purchase 
goods either at the place of departure or of destination, but because his capital 
Aud interest are secured to him only in case of a prosperous passage. Should 
the ship be wrecked, the money-lender has no claim whatever. The sea-loan, 
therefore, is a kind of intermediate thing between the partnership and the 
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attributes also the invention of the marine loan to them, and 
from them it is thought that it came down to the Greeks 
and Bomans {foenus nauticumy pecwnia irajectitici). Never- 
theless here, too, the current view is incorrect — the honour 
of it belongs to the Babylonians. 

Two facts to prove this are to be found in a vocabulary 
preserved to us,^ in which, in the left-hand column, the Tura- 
nian expressions are found; and on the right-hand the corre- 
sponding Assyrio-Babylonian. The vocabulary consists almost 
exclusively of legal terms, and has evidently done duty as 
a law lexicon. Amongst them, in the right-hand column, 
there are four expressions (No. 7, 8, 9, 10) relating to the 
sea-loan. 

Of the two last-named. No. 9 is translated by *^foenus una eum 
mercatore periit** and No. 10 almost equiviJently by "/oewws 
una eum mercatore extinctum ed" What does this convey to us? 
Clearly not the report of a historic fact, but a techmcal term 
for an important legal precedent. Both expressions affirm that 
the obligation of the loan disappears with the merchant. The 
fact that the disappearance of the liability is limited to the 
merchant shows that we have here to do with a clause 
which applied to him alone, with a clause of Babylonian 
commercial law. In what way are we to assume the loss of 
the merchant to take place which cancels his dehtf Clearly 
not ordinary death, nor bankruptcy; such a law would be 
wholly inconceivable with a mercantile nation, quite apart 
from the fact that this law, if valid for him, would be so 
in still greater measure for the ordinary debtor. There only 
remains one kind of loss applicable to him, viz., his loss 
together with his ship at sea. " Mercator" therefore repre- 
sents to us the merchant who has taken up a sea-loan : 

ordinary money -loan at interest: in the former case the lender shares the 
element of risk, in the latter he secures a certainty of interest ; in the case 
of the sea - loan, since the interest has to guarantee the money • lender an 
equivalent for the loan of his capital and the risk he runs of losing it, such 
interest is naturally rated very high. (Insurance premium ; pretium perieuU 
of the Bomana) 
' Oppebt et MAnant, loe. cil, pp. 11-21. The passage is to be found at p. 19. 
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**foenus una cum inercatare periit {extinctwm, esQ" therefore 
means that, if his ship be wrecked and he has found a watery 
grave, the claim against his heirs is extinguished. This formtila 
would have become a sort of legal maxim for the Babylonian 
judge. 

Of the two first-named expressions No. 7 reads as follows : 
'^foenw sicut imposwU*' ; No. 8 "foernu una cum frumento 
impasuii" "Imponere** in the second quotation no doabt 
means the loading of grain on board ship ; in the first instance 
also "imponere*' is probably to be understood in the same 
sense. With r^ard to an ordinary loan the expression would 
be linguistically impossible : such a loan cannot be " loaded " 
or " stored," but is " paid down." But the sea-loan, however, 
is actually " loaded," put on board ; and it would appear from 
the clause "foenus siciU imposuit*' that the fact of loading 
goods on board ship is of legal significance. The lawyer will 
understand its full import ; with this act the risk was trans- 
ferred to the money-lender. Both these terms accordingly 
denote the moment of the completion of the marine loan. 

We gather from the second expression that the sea-loan was 
not necessarily made in money but might be paid in com, 
which no doubt might be replaced by other merchandise. But 
as it was impossible to calculate interest upon these, they must, 
l^ally spesJdng, have been estimated at their money value. 
The sea-loan, even when made in goods, ranked always as a 
money loan, except that the cargo, whether furnished by the 
sender or the consignee, always sailed at the risk of the 
former.^ 

In the bi-linguistic vocabulary, as a counterpart to the 
formula in the right-hand column, **foenus una cum m^catore 
periit (extinetum est)" there figures in the left (Turanian) 
column the expression "foentcs m^rcatoris instar.'* How can 
tliis be a counterpart to the other? The answer is to be 

^ Thus in Roman law, if the loan were made in money, but on condition tliat 
the goods purchased therewith should sail at the money-lender's risk. I. 1, 
De NauL Foen, (xxiL 2) (ul) merces ex ea pecunia annparaUie • . . periculo 
cred'Horia navigenl. 
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found in the so-called foenua guasi natUicum of the Somans. 
On behalf of my non- legal readers I would observe that 
this means a loan advanced for a perilous undertaking in such 
a way that the remitter, as in the case of the sea-loan, takes 
all the risk; if it succeed, the recipient, over and above 
the stipulated interest, has to pay an additional indemnifica- 
tion for the danger incurred ; if it turn out a failure, he pays 
nothing.^ That the above expression must be thus under- 
stood is proved by two circumstances: in the first place by 
its standing as counterpart to the sea-loan of the right-hand 
column, and furthermore by the fact that in both columns 
the ordinary loan is not designated "foenus mereatoris" or 
"mercataris inUar," but merely "foentu** (No. 18-21), and 
in which the contrast to the sea-loan is particularly striking, 
as ** foenus secwndum canstuttulinem urbis** (Nos. 16, 77), 
and "faeniis secundum usu^ram nrhis*' i.e., land-loan in con- 
trast to the seaAoajL ** Urbs " here does not mean " the 
town " in contrast to the country, but in contrast to the sea ; 
**con8uetudo urbis'* means the law applicable to the ordinary 
loan in which the borrower takes the risk, in contrast to the 
foenus mereatoris, i.e., the sea-loan, in which the lender takes 
it; "usura urbis" signifies the interest which attached to the 
former, but which did not exist for the latter because interest 
was here always calculated on the merits of each individual 
case, according to the amount of risk involved. The reason 
why the foenus mereatoris itself does not occur in the Turanian 
column, but only the instar m^catoris, is easily explained. 
The Turanians did not live on the coast, and therefore there 
could be no question of a sea-loan in the exact sense of the 
word ; but the foenus quasi nauticum was possible for them, 
and this does not necessitate the supposition of any developed 
mercantile intercourse; it may, for instance, simply denote 
participation in the equipment of some piratical expedition, 

^ This is treated in I. 5 ibid,, in which the lawyer quotes by way of example, 
" n pisoatori erogaturo in apparatum plurimum pecuniae dedcrim ut si cepisaet, 
redderet,** to which may be added, " et inmper aliquid pnuter pecuniam,^* The 
compensation is strikingly called ** pretium periculi" (insurance premium). 
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under guarantee of a share in the booty. Foenua mereataris 
and instar mercatoris differ from one another in actual matter 
of fact, but legally they are equivalent; both refer to an 
undertaking in which the capital advanced to the undertaker 
(mercatar) is at the risk of the lender, and bears interest in 
proportion to the danger incurred. 

If this be the right interpretation of the legal expression in 
the Turanian-Babylonian l^al vocabulary, of which, I think, 
there can be no doubt, we have a most valuable proof that the 
foentis naiUicum must have been known to the Babylonians : 
valuable in my eyes not so much for the actual fact, a con- 
tribution to the history of the foenus nauticum in antiquity to 
assist the legal historian, but because of the deductions it enables 
the historian of civilization to draw from it. 

The foentLS nauticum presupposes maritime navigation. In 
the foenus nauticum of the Babylonians therefore we possess 
infallible evidence of their navigation ; and this I here offer as 
supplementary to what I stated above (p. 169). 

The foenus nauticum is also found amongst the Phoenicians. 
Let us remember that Babylonian navigation dates back about 
4000 years, i.e. before Sidon was founded, and we must come to 
the same conclusion anent the foenvs naviicum as we did in the 
use of the dove and the starry heavens as a guide to the sea- 
farer (pp. 171 and 176), viz., that it was an original Babylonian 
institution which the PhcBnicians, when they separated from 
the mother-nation, took with them and preserved. " What ! " I 
hear someone exclaim, ** the foenus nauticum 3000 years B.c. ? " 
Let anyone see if he can weaken my proofs as to the indis- 
pensability of the loan for ocean commerce. If the loan were 
imperative its suitable form was, as it were, ready made in the 
foenus nauticum. Legally quite distinct from the ordinary 
loan, its ultimate result in ocean trade was very much the same. 
If in the former case the borrower had suffered shipwreck, the 
same thing happened practically as in the latter case: the 
lender had to suffer — ** foenus una cum mercatore periiV* The 
foenus nauticum differed only in this respect, that it put the 
actual result into legal form, and it seems to me to require no 
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specially legal mind to come to the conclusion that the sea-loan, 
historically speaking, preceded the ordinary loan. If this be 
the correct view as to the first appearance of the loan in 
Babylon, viz., its application to ocean commerce, it would follow 
as a matter of course that the money-lender would also share in 
the risks of the undertaking. His exemption from all risk 
under the ordinary loan can, contrary to the accepted historical 
view, be r^arded only as the very last stage with which, after 
the share in the profits in the shape of interest had been 
definitively arranged, he freed him, so far as this was concerned. 
The marine loan has at least one point in common with 
partnership, but the ordinary money loan has nona 

The evidence thus far collected in proof of the acquaintance 
of the Babylonians with the sea-loan places beyond all doubt 
the fact which (p. 191) I had to leave undecided, viz., that from 
the earliest times the money-loan was connected with their sea 
trade. There I took this connection with the ordinary loan 
into account, and I now proceed to give two instances in which 
I fancy I can trace the relationship. In the bi-lingual law- 
vocabulary we find a foenus anni (n. 14) and a foenus mensis 
(n. 15). As the two are placed opposite each other as technical 
terms, we can but see in them the two typical forms of the 
loan in which the whole system of loan transactions were com- 
prised. They do not bear upon the actual difference in the 
length of the terms of the loan, for in that case mention would 
have been made of other terms besides two or three months, a 
half or three-quarters of a year. The legal meaning of the 
foenus mensis is evident ; the Babylonians calculated interest by 
the month (regularly 1 shekel ^^ of a mine). The Bomans 
followed their example even in this detail, and of course this 
mode of reckoning would also be applied where the terms of 
the loan exceeded the month — where, for instance, arranged for 
a whole year ; just as we, on the other hand, having the year 
for our standard of interest, base shorter terms upon it. 
According to this, the yearly loan of the Babylonians must 
have been a typical loan, adapted to special conditions. We 
need not look far to discover its practical employment It 
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was the loan of the seafaring man. He went to sea at the 
beginning of October, when the current drove him out to sea, 
and returned somewhere between May and the end of Sep- 
tember, when the current favoured his homeward voyage. The 
regular duration of his voyage was therefore a year, certainly 
for the Indian trader who wanted to make the most of his 
tima But this necessitated the prolongation of his loan for the 
term of one year. It was not till after his return that he could 
repay the capital and interest ; it would have been impossible 
for him to have done it sooner. The only kind of loan, then, 
which suited him was the foenus anni. But it was quite a 
different thing for the borrower who remained at home. He 
could pay his interest monthly, and this he was bound to do, no 
matter for what period the loan was granted.^ Xfoenm mensis 
did not change into a foemts anni by extending the terms from 
the month to the year ; neither was the foemis anni of the 
mariner changed into a foentcs mensis when the payments of 
interest were based upon the monthly principle. 

The second trace of the connection between the loan and 
maritime trade — and with regard to this I may add the 
originai connection — I believe I have discovered in the extra- 
ordinarily high rate of interest in Babylon. It was throughout 
20 per cent., and rose even to 25 per cent.^ I can account 
for such a high percentage for ordinary business transactions 
only on the supposition that the capitalist had the opportunity, 
apart from this investment, of putting out his money at very 
large profit, and this opportunity he had in his dealings with 
the export and import wholesale merchants to an extent 
compared with which the usual rate upon which the ordinary 
loan was based might be considered quite moderate. In the 
case of the sea-loan and in the ordinary (land) loan as applied 
to the sea, where the trader in his dealings with ignorant 

^ The formula of the law vocabulary, quoted above, ** foenus secundum usuram 
vr&if," no doubt refers to this. We have no knowledge of any legal maximum 
interest amongst the Babylonians, and we know that the regular rate of interest 
of 20 per cent, could be exceeded. (See later in the text.) 

' EoHLXB, in the above-quoted work of Peissr, p. 89. 
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natiyes, who had no notion of the commercial value of their 
natural produce, doubled, or even trebled, the capital he had 
with him, interest must of course have been higher in pro- 
portion. The borrower could easily pay it, for he amply 
recouped himself. 

In the home trade and overland trade with neighbouring 
tribes such profits would have been utterly impossible. The 
high rate of interest in Babylon is to be accounted for only 
by the extraordinarily profitable character of the foreign trade 
by sea, and this gives us the clue to the original institution 
of interest, and how it was made available for ordinary life, 
as also how the very high rate of interest followed in its 
wake. 

The history of the development of the Babylonian loan at 
interest might be pictured as below : — 

1. Interest is a Babylonian invention: all other nations 
owe their acquaintance with it to the Babylonians. 

2. Interest was originally intended in Babylon as a share 
in the trade profits of a foreign maritime enterprise, but 
owing to the difficulties involved in controlling these, it was 
subsequently — 

3. Converted into a fixed share of the capital invested. 

4 Thereby money became goods, out of which, by tem- 
porarily relinquishing it, money could be made : it became 
an article of trade, like all other articles of value — money 
came on the market. 

5. From this it followed as a necessary consequence that 
everyone who needed money, whether private individual, 
retail merchant, or wholesale trader, had to pay interest 
for it. 

6. This put a stop to the gratuitous loan; side by side 
with the business loan the courtesy loan could not thrive in 
a commercial nation. This is apparently contradicted by 
the fact that though in very many of the records preserved 
to us^ no mention is made of interest, yet in two instances 

1 Pjubsb, loe. eU., Nos. 1, 2, 7, 17, 36, 63, 60, 136. 
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(No8. 1, 2) fines for non-payment of a debt are stipulated 
for. The real facts of the case we learn from one of these 
documents (No. 136), in which the capital is six talents, a 
sum so considerable (based upon the Greek talent = about 
£1350) that the idea of a courtesy or friendly loan is 
wholly out of the question; and the stipulation of fines 
Nos. 1 and 2 is also difficult to reconcile with this view. 
I need hardly say what would happen in all cases in which 
no interest was arranged for. The creditor deducted it from 
the capital in advance, as is done at the present time by 
many money-lenders. The doubtful credit of this invention 
belongs therefore to the Babylonians. 

The later history of all other nations of antiquity confirms 
the history of the development of the system of interest as 
here described. They all derived it from the Babylonians: 
the Phoenicians and Jews when separating from them, the 
Greeks and Bomans through the Phoenicians ; and the same 
may be accepted for the Celts by means of their connection 
with them through Gades; while the Teutons and Slavs 
first became acquainted with it through the Greeks and 
Bomans. 

To a commercial nation like the Babylonians interest was 
a matter of course. To an agricultural nation^ unacquainted 
with commerce, it would appear in quite another light. 
"How" (they would argue) "can anyone stipulate to be 
remunerated for a temporary loan ? One does not risk any- 
thing, and one will get it back in due course to the last 
farthing." This view was held by the Jews.^ The Mosaic 
law forbids the taking of interest in the first place from the 
poor and needy, and subsequently from everybody without 
distinction, strangers alone excepted. The Jews, after they 
became an agricultural nation, gradually lost sight of the 
meaning of interest, which, without a doubt, must have been 
known in Babylon long before they left it. It could hardly 
have originated with themselves under their totaUy altered 

' The Cretans denounced the taking of interest as equal to robbery. 
Plutarch, Qu. Cfr. 58, p. 308 B. 
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circumstances, ix, absence of commerce, not only of sea trade, 
but of trade generally. The case is exactly the same here 
as it was with that of the ship, with which the question of 
interest is so closely connected. Thus it was possible that the 
ship became converted into an ark, and the system of interest 
(usury) into a morally objectionable institution, and therefore 
not to be tolerated by the law-giver. 

When in time they became a commercial nation, they made 
full reparation for their former want of appreciation of the 
principle of interest. The Old Testament view of usury may 
be summarized in these words ; they viewed a loan merely as 
an act of courtesy, of goodwill, of friendliness. This view of 
it is also taken by the Canonical law, which denounces the 
taking of interest as a sin, and simply prohibits it. In the 
Mosaic law the prohibition can be accounted for; in the 
Canonical it can be excused only on the plea that, 
according to the views of the Christian Church, the law of 
Moses, in so far as it did not refer to purely ritualistic 
precepts, was binding upon Christians also. The Church, 
therefore, was in a dilemma. Placed between two alterna- 
tives, conformity to the law of Moses or to the secular law, 
she thought she could not do otherwise than declare for the 
former. Experience has proved that she tried to accomplish 
something totally impracticable. Commerce is inconceivable 
apart from interest: no commerce without interest; no 
interest, no commerce. As it existed in the Middle Ages it 
is evident that this fact was acknowledged, and that the restric- 
tions of the Canonical law were ignored. 

Interest enables the merchant to operate with foreign money. 
But for this purpose he has still other means at his disposal, 
nearer to hand. He buys his goods on credit; their sale 
provides him with the means wherewith to pay their cost 
when payment becomes due. Credit is only a concealed kind 
of loan at interest: the seller adds the interest to the price, 
and therefore for cash payments deducts it (discount). Interest 
and credit are as indispensable to the movements of commerce 
as are wings to the bird in its flight 
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Even if we knew nothing, of the commercial organization of 
the Babylonians in detail, the mere fact of its flourishing con- 
dition would place the existence of usury (or interest) and 
trade on credit^ beyond doubt. If, as is most probable, the 
latter, like the former, had its origin in commerce — in which 
sphere it certainly was particularly useful — it must have 
occurred only in the transactions of the mercatar parvus. The 
niercator magnus had to pay cash for the goods bought in 
foreign lands; the credit system could not apply to him. 
There was, accordingly, all the more room for it in his dealings 
with the mercator panmSy to whom he sold his goods; and the 
interest of both parties concerned went hand in hand. In 
order to buy goods in large quantities, the one needed credit ; 
in order to secure purchasers, the other had to make certain 
concessions. The difference between the two kinds of mer- 
chants shows that the wholesale dealer did not personally 
dispose of his goods to the consumer: that was the business 
of the retailer. If the case had been reversed this difference 
could not have existed. 

Foreign trade — wholesale merchant, retailer, interest, credit 
— such are the leading features so far revealed of the organiza- 
tion of commerce in Babylon. Two more points demand our 
attention: these are necessities without which trade cannot 
exist — money and commercial law. 

Money. — The ultimate form of money which has necessarily 
replaced all other kinds formerly in use, is, of course, metal 
money. Were the earth to be made anew a thousand times 
over, metal money would always gain the ascendancy, just as 
is the case now. Gold would occupy the first, silver the second, 
and copper the third place. Money would be coined, and the 
most precious metal would be alloyed with the baser metal on 
account of its greater durability. 

Babylon is the spot where, as may be historically proved, 
metal was first employed as money. It was not discovered in 
the Babylonian soil, but they found the means of procuring it 

^ For an instanoe of this see the Babylonian legal documents in Peisbb, loe, 
eit, no. 45. 
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from other nations amongst which it was found,^ and from 
the very earliest times they recognized its value. The first 
instance in which, to my knowledge, metal of this description is 
mentioned is in the Babylonian account of the Flood : Chasis- 
Adra takes gold and silver on board with him (p. 152). The 
second is in the Old Testament: Abraham, when going into 
E^ypt, was rich in silver and in gold (Genesis xiiL 2). 
According to the tradition of the Semites, therefore, their 
knowledge of the precious metal dates back to remote 
antiquity. Copper was added for smaller coins.* 

Stamping of the metal does not appear to have been known 
to the Babylonians; the art of alloy, on the contrary, is of 
primeval antiquity.^ According to the accounts of the ancients 
it originated in Lydia,^ and this coincides with the fact that up 
to now no stamped coins have been found in the ruins of 
Assyrio-Babylonian cities.^ The metal was cut into pieces of 
a certain size (the mine into 60 shekels^), which is always 
expressly emphasized. How could they be sure that the 
pieces were of the right weight? No other means was 
available than the scales, which the Bomans also made use 



^ Their principal source of gold must have been India rather than South 
Arabia. The West of India (Chawilah), surrounded by the Pishon {payasvan^ 
milky Ganges), is described as the land " where there is gold " (Leficank*s 
OtBchiehte des aUen Indien, p. i. Berlin, 1890). It was found there in the 
greatest abundance in the gold sand ; see Hebodotus iii. 94 (annual tribute to 
Darius 360 talents of gold sand), 98, 102, 106 (how obtained and in what 
quantities). That the Babylonians derived their gold from India is proved by 
the similarity of the old Indo-Germanic gharata and the old Semitic Karudu= 
gold; Hommel'8 Die Namen der Sdugetiere bei den sUdsemitiseken VUlkem, 
p. 415. Leipzig, 1879. 

' See QprERT and MiiNANT, loc ciL^ 348, as to the relative value of gold, 
silver, and copper. 

' Brandis, Das MUnz-^ Masz-und Geunehtnoesen in Varderasien, p. 163. 
Berlin, 1866. 

* Bbandis, loc cU,,^, 166. 

' The question depends on the correct moaning of the expression (nu-uh- 
hu-tu) of the records, which is always added to the statement that the mine 
was divided into separate shekels. Peiser translates it by *' gemtlnzt *' (minted), 
but always adds a mark of interrogation. Might it not mean ** weighed " f 

* Brandis, on the miiu;, loc. o^., 26 ; on the shekel, p. 72. 
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of before they minted their money. As far as I know the 
weighing of metal is not mentioned in any of the records ; ^ 
nevertheless, the fact of its existence is placed beyond all 
doubt by the technical expression for it in the bi-lingual 
law-vocabulary (jpe^mntam ponderat.) Perhaps the reason why 
it was not brought more prominently forward was because it 
went without saying (as with us the counting out of money, 
which, for the same reason, is never specially mentioned), if it 
is not contained in the doubtful expression mentioned in note 
on p. 203. Upon the same ground the expression in the vocabu- 
lary (pp. 13, 49), pretitMn suum solvit, would mean not the 
** counting over," but the "weighing out" of money. In any 
case, I cannot imagine that in Babylon metal pieces of nominal 
weight could have been circulated in all good faith, without 
previous ascertainment as to whether they came up to the 
right weight; and I cannot see what other means there were 
for ascertaining this than weighing them. 

Commercial Law. — ^The records of the Babylonians enable us 
to get a clear idea of their commercial and financial transac- 
tions,* which were in no way inferior to what we learn of Boman 
law at the zenith of its development in the first centuries of the 

^ The often reoarring expression, in connection with the sale of a house 
(Oppbrt and M^ant, loe, eiL, pp. 170, 178, 179), '^domus nummis pensatat** 
does not refer to the weighing of money — if it did it would be called ** nummis 
peiuatis " — but to the settlement of the matter by money : we might render it 
by " matter about money," which also as such occurs in the records. Hereupon 
see p. 118, ** contra pretium tradidiV* We find the same expression in the 
Roman mancipation formula, '* empttu est hoe aere aeneaque libra " (Gaius, i. 
119). For years past (1858, in my Oeist da rOm, JUehts, vol. 8, 1st edit, p. 567 ; 
4th edit, p. 542) I have pointed out that this does not refer to the first 
clause of the formula, and I threw out the hint that it might contain an 
addition to it, added after the introduction of money. The similarity between 
the Boman and the Babylonian formule, which I have only just discovered, and 
which must also have been the Phoenician, come to the Bomans through their 
business transactions with the Carthaginians, lends unexpected support to my 
hypothesis. The deed of maneipatio, the transfer of property before witnesses, 
was of Boman origin, the scales and the weighing of money, together with the 
above, of Babylonian origin. 

' EoHLEB, in his excursus to the above-mentioned work of Peisbr, p. 66, 
and in his work Aus dem Babylonisehen lUehisleben, vols, i and ii Leipzig, 
1890-91. 
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gave it the first impetus, and his example found a fruitful soil 
in such an eminently practical nation as the Babylonian : the 
custom of the merchant became the custom of the nation. 
Through the medium of the Phoenicians the practice of 
chronicling transactions in writing came down to the Greeks, 
and with them, too, it became a general practice.^ The Bomans 
did not become acquainted with it until a good deal later ; its 
first adoption by them must have been in the written wills and 
account books {codices accepH et expend), to which the records 
of l^al transactions {cautiones) were afterwards added The 
foreign origin of writing in Bome is clearly indicated by the 
circiunstance that its application to legal matters (formtUa) 
first came into use in international l^islation (praetor pere- 
grinus) ; it was not applied to the disputes of Bomans amongst 
themselves (praetor urbanvs) until they had become familiar 
with it. 

Written records were made in Babylon on moist clay tablets 
by "scribes," who are always named in the document — "notary,' 
we should say — and before witnesses, who also are named, and 
who for greater security impressed their seal upon the tablet. 
After that, the clay tablet, as we may suppose, before it was 
put into the hands of the parties concerned, was placed by the 
notary in the public oven (as to this, see pp. 100, 134) — another 
Babylonian invention, imitated by all nations of antiquity — and 
not until it was baked was it handed over to the party or 
parties concerned. No falsification, one would think, could 
have been possible after that, as the burnt clay would not 
permit of any addition or cancellation. Yet this danger must 
have existed ; possibly some alteration might be made in the 
figures, for instance, or in course of time, through careless 
preservation or damage, the record might become illegible.^ In 
any case provision was made for such a case. It is my opinion 
that an arrangement, the meaning of which has so far escaped 

* Gneist's Die formelUn Vertrdge, p. 421 (Berlin, 1846) : •* Hence especially 
in Athens, and subsequently in aU lands where Greek civilization obtained, the 
use of ypa/AfMT(ta cannot be overrated." 

' An example is given by Oppbrt et M^nant, loe. ciL, p. 185, where it is 
uncertain whether 16 or 26 should be rear]. 
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the notice of Assyiiologists, was employed for this purpose:^ 
it could not but escape them, since they lacked the key which 
Boman law offers for its true comprehension. The arrange- 
ment consisted in the manufacture of two identically similar 
clay tablets, which, before being baked, were joined together, 
one on the top of the other, by a frame.^ The top one was 
open to view, the lower one closed up; the former served 
all ordinary purposes, only when a dispute arose as to its 
authenticity the frame joining the two was broken open before 
the court and the duplicate compared with it. If the pro- 
prietor of the double tablet, in order to falsify the duplicate 
also, had broken away the frame, he himself would thereby 
have destroyed the value of the record as evidence. 

We meet with this same arrangement in Bome, where it 
appears to have first come into use in the matter of wills. It 
was always drawn up in one record, tied together by means of a 
thread, upon which the witnesses wrote their names and im- 
pressed their seals in wax. But it sometimes happened that 
the principal contents of the will were repeated on the outside 
in order to give an opportunity to the heirs and legatees therein 
mentioned to be present at the opening of the will. This outer 
will might have been tampered with; but that would have been 
futile, as a comparison with the inner will would at once have 
revealed the falsification. By order of the Senate this custom, 
which first arose in everyday life, became the exclusive form 
for all records which laid claim to evidential value.' Here we 

^ Oppsbt et Ml^.NANT, Uc, cii,t p. 180 : '* Nous ne poavons que consUter ici la 
haute antiquity de cet usage ainsi que sa persistance ; mais le but de cette 
double redaction demeure encore inexpliqu^ pour nous." 

* Oppkrt et MAnant, 2oe. ci^., p. 80: '* Elles (tablettes) sont recouvertes d'une 
enveloppe ezt^eure, sur laqueUe les termes du premier contrat sont k peu pr^ 
identiquement reproduits." The many duplicates found amongst the legal 
records prove that a very extensive use was made of this arrangement There 
must have been good cause for it ; they must have had to protect themselves 
in Babylon against falsifiers. 

' Paul. jS^.^F., 25, 6: Amplissimus ordo decrevU, ecu iabuUu, quae publici 
vel privati eotUradus scripturam continent^ adhibitis testilms Ua signari, ut in 
iumma marginis ad mediam partem fterforatae triplici lino conatringantur atque 
impositae supra linum cerm rigna imprimniUur^ ut eoderiori acripturae fidem 
inUrior servet. 
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sea for his ships, and well-paved roads for his waggons 
(pp. 138, 186); that he had recognized at a very early 
date the great value of precions metals as the basis of 
exchange, and knew how to make the best use of money 
for his own purposes; and finally that he was in possession 
of a fully developed l^al system which gave him all possible 
security in his commercial activity. One need have no great 
acquaintance with commercial affairs to discover one remaining 
element missing. In order to obtain a thing, something must 
be offered in exchanga What did the Babylonian mariner 
offer to the Indians, Arabs, and other tribes far behind him 
in general civilization in order to get from them those things 
which his own countiy did not produce primarily: first and 
foremost that upon which their desire was fixed, gold? It 
could not be either cattle or wood, since he himself would 
have had to purchase them first. Com or fruit? — there was 
an abundance of both ; instead of taking these products with 
him he would rather have brought them away. But there was 
one thing he could offer which they did not possess, and which 
in their untutored eyes was of such value that they would 
gladly pay ten times, nay a himdred times, its real value — 
the product of industry. It is the well-known trade of 
Europeans with savages : in exchange for gold, precious stones 
and i>earls, glass beads, many-coloured cloths, defective fire- 
arms, etc., are given. This is typical of the intercoui'se between 
an industrial and commercial nation on the one side, and 
an uncultured people on the other; and it no doubt occurred 
in this shape between the Babylonians and the savage tribes. 
An iron axe, a sword, a lance with an iron point — what cared 
the Indian for his gold as compared with these? These he 
could use, but gold had no value for him. And when the 
Babylonian on his return home manufactured out of this gold 
an artistic cup, how much gold would not an Indian Prince 
give in order to possess this wonderful product of art! Or, 
again, what would he not give to replace his domestic god 
or fetish, roughly carved in wood, with one of the gaudily 
painted burnt-day Babylonian images? If we picture to 
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ourselves the commercial relations between a primitive 
and a commercial nation, we shall at once perceive what 
enormous profits Babylon must have made out of her ocean 
trade, and also why it was that the rate of interest in 
Babylon was more than double the rate among any other 
nation of antiquity. This also explains the prodigious wealth 
which accumulated there during thousands of years, and which 
made Babylon the wealthiest city of the world. ^ It is only 
in Bome during the last century of the Bepublic and during 
the Imperial Age that antiquity saw its coimterpart. In both 
cases it was the superiority of the strong over the weak which 
brought about this stupendous accumulation of riches ; on the 
one side commerce, on the other side warfare. Babylon owed 
her treasures to genius for trading on the ignorance of 
uncivilized nations; Bome owed hers to her victorious arms. 
In both cases their wealth proved their destruction, for it 
provoked the enemies whom they had subdued to rise up 
against them — the Persians against Babylon, the Teutons 
against Boma 

9. Sfwmmary. 

§ 31. My sketch of the Babylonian civilized world has now 
come to an end, and in conclusion I may be allowed to sum up 
the result in a few words. 

The result is twofold. Firstly, concerning the high stage 
of development attained by Babylonian civilization. This was 
known long ago. Why, then, once more make it the subject of 
such close investigation ? I would not have done so, but would 
merely have taken the evidence of others for granted, if I 



' This is evident from what Herodotus relates (L 192 ; iL 92)^ to which no 
doubt many other proofs might be added. Relatively, the wealth of the 
Phoenician cities may have been on a par with the Babylonian; absolutely, 
Babylon must have outstripped them aU, by reason of her size and population. 
As to her size, see p. 129. An approximate idea of the number of her inhabitants 
is given by Herodotus (iii. 159), where the number of the men of rank whom 
Darius had executed after suppressing the revolution in Babylon amounts 
to 8000, and the number of maidens demanded from the neighbouring tribes to 
fill the places of those killed during the siege (iiL 150) is estimated at 50,000. 
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liad not hoped to bring to light many details hitherto overlooked. 
It need hardly be stated that this could be done only in a 
comprehensive description of the whole, including the well- 
known facts ; in short, by means of a finished picture of the 
entire civilized world. Secondly, concerning the causal rela- 
tions between Babylonian civilization and the conditions of the 
land. This relationship has not hitherto been demonstrated 
by anyone ; nowhere have I found even the faintest allusion to 
it. I am fully convinced that I have proved it in these pages. 
As this point is of the greatest importance for the purpose of 
my present work, I hold it to be essential briefly to review and 
gather together all that I have said in different places about 
this matter ; the total impression will, I trust, leave no doubt 
as to the correctness of my view. 

I maintain that the Babylonian became all that he was 
through the soil upon which he found himself. Nature gave 
him the impulse to perform all that which he accomplished. 
By denying him wood and stone she impelled him to make 
an artificial substitute — brick ; by giving him large navigable 
rivers and the sea she gave him the impulse to build ships. 
By these first two efforts — brick and the ship — the whole 
future of the Babylonian world was sealed. 

Thb Bbiok. 

1. Building, and with it the separation between the builder 
and the architect (p. 110). 

2. With the budUer, the Babylonian division of time (p. 110)» 
the water-clock (p. 119), the seventh day of rest (p. 113). 

3. With architecture, the study of geometry, arithmetic 
(p. 128), and art (p. 123). 

4 The taum (p. 86), and with it 
6. CivilizcUion (p. 90). 

6. FaHificatian of the town (pp. 89, 129). 

7. With this the security and durability of the Babylonian 
ffovemmeni (p. 133). 

8. With the burning of clay, the writing tablet of the Baby- 
lonians (p. 134), and 
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9. Its wide employment in hmness (p. 205), and thereby 
the security of ttdit. 

10. Because of its durability and uselessness for other pur- 
poses (p. 136), the preservation of Babylonian legal and other 
records until our time. 

Brick comprehends half the Babylonian world. 

Thb Ship. 

1. First, rvctr namgcUian; then, coasting; finally, marine 
navigation (p. 162). 

2. With it the inevitable necessity for a knowledge of 
navigation on the open sea, the use of the dove, and obser- 
vation of the stars (p. 170). 

3. With this the impetus to the study of astronomy (p. 175). 

4. With marine navigation, foreign trade; export and im- 
port trade of the wholesale m>erchant (p. 191). 

5. With this the sea loan and the ordinary loan at interest 
(p. 188) ; and with the extended use for money in transmarine 
commerce, the high rate of interest also for the ordinary loan 
(p. 198). 

6. The contrast between retail and wholesale trade (p. 188). 

7. With the flourishing state of trade, the high development 
of law (p. 204), and 

8. The influx of incalctUaiU wealth into Babylon, and with it 

9. The destiny in store for the realm: its conquest by the 
Persians (p. 211). 

In this tabular statement one thing follows another in 
uninterrupted causal connection: called into being by its 
predecessor, each in turn calls forth the next. 

In the whole of history I know of no example where the 
causal relationship between soil and people is so marked and 
convincing as here; and perhaps this very circumstance may 
influence many to mistrust my deduction — it is, in colloquial 
language, "too much of a good thing!" I, however, await 
evidence that the causal connection which I claim to have 
established fails in any single point : proof can be invalidated 
only by counterproof. 
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Perhaps someone will confront me with the objection that 
I have taken no heed of one very essential factor in this 
chain of cause and effect, the one which first put the whole in 
motion — ^man himself. Of what avail are all the impulses 
proffered by nature if man himself is not a fit agent ? If he 
be too stupid, indolent, or idle, they rebound from off him 
without effect Place a nation other than the Akkadians, 
Sumerians, and Babylonians in Mesopotamia, cmd the land 
would always have remained what it has again become at 
the present day — swamp and desert. Judged by the prevailing 
view, according to which a nation's individuality is innate in 
it, this would be quite correct. But this view is fundamentally 
false. Nations are not bom — they become (p. 70); and they 
become that which they cannot but become under the given 
conditions. Thus the three nations were bound to become on 
Mesopotamian soil that which they did become there. Sup- 
posing they and the old Aryans had exchanged places at the 
beginning of their existence, the Babylonians, etc., going to 
Iran, and the Aryans to Mesopotamia ; the former would have 
become as the latter, the latter as the former. I will 
presently point out, first for the Semites (§ 35), and then for 
the Aryans (§ 36), the influence which the condition of the 
soil indirectly had upon both their national characters — that 
it implied a certain condition for them ; in short, demanded a 
definite "operari," which, in its turn, always resulted in the 
"e«s«" (p. 71, esse sequUur qperari). For this purpose I shall 
have occasion to turn the evidence hitherto given of the causal 
connection between the condition of the soil and the civiliza* 
tion of the Babylonians to good account ; apart from this, it 
ought not to have found a place in the history of the primitive 
Indo-Europeans. It will begin to bear fruit when we come 
to the question of the national character of the Semites, 
which, for reasons presently to be explained, I could not avoid 
dealing with, and which refers us to Babylon as the spot where 
it originated. But, first of all, as applied to the civilization 
and national character of the old Aryans, it will serve us 
in the same capacity as some specially suitable animal serves 
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the comparative anatomist in his investigations into the 
structure and phases of development of animal life. The 
results previously obtained will serve him as a guide in his 
investigation of a subject less adapted to the study of com- 
parative anatomy, and will sharpen his vision for the discovery 
of less clearly defined phenomena. In short, the Babylonians 
must render us a "paradigmatic" service for the old Aryan. 
And he is better adapted for the purpose than any other. The 
Habylonian nation is the model nation of historic causality. 
In this respect it stands alone in the world. It might be said 
that history has chosen it to illustrate the idea of historic 
causality in a way which leaves no room for doubt as to the 
validity of the theory. 

I must now take leave of Babylon, to give an account of 
what the Aryans owe to her in respect of their civilization. 



IIL 



TRANSMISSION OF BABYLONIAN CIVILIZATION 

TO THE ARYANS. 

§ 32. Babylon has long aince vanished from the face of the 
earth; nothing but ruins, which have come to light only 
in our day, mark the spot where once she stood. But before 
her fall mankind had profited by all her good works. History 
does not allow anything of importance, wheresoever produced, 
to perish, but takes care that it survives somewhere ; it is the 
law of economy in the moral organization of the world con- 
firmed in the lives of nations as well as of individuals, the 
counterpart of the law of the concentration of energy in nature. 
New nations and new individuals take the place of those depart- 
ing ; not in the sense in which the soldier in battle steps into 
the place of the fallen, but rather in the sense in which the 
heir replaces the testator, i.e., they enter upon their inheritance. 
In this sense the inheritance of culture has descended from the 
Babylonians to the Indo-Europeans ; and even as Hellas to-day 
survives in our art and science, and Rome in our law, so 
Babylon still lives in our culture. We owe her a very great 
deal more than is generally supposed. 

Babylon was the first seat of civilization; thence it com- 
menced its peregrinations all over the world. This statement 
can be disputed only in the case of Egypt ; as regards all other 
coimtries convincing evidence can be given. Until recently 
Egypt was considered to be the oldest civilized country of the 
world, and, as far as available sources and materials reached, no 
other conclusion could have been arrived at The I^jrptian 
records preserved to us date back to a time (the first half of the 
thirtieth century B.c.) concerning which no other nation had 

216 
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any information to give. But the recent finds in Macedonia 
have given us dates for Babylon which precede the [Egyptian 
by fully a thousand years, and, if our conclusion respecting 
Babylonian civilization be correct, it is evident it must be older 
than the lE^ptian. With regard to one of their most im- 
portant achievements, architecture, the use of bricks in the 
oldest Egyptian pyramids settles the point (p. 101). In Egypt, 
where there was plenty of natural stone to be had, the use of 
brick is as surprising as in Babylon it was inevitable, owing to 
the absence of stone. Therefore, brick can have come into 
I^pt only from Babylon ; that is to say, the Egyptians learnt 
from the Babylonians the art of building, which they had not 
previously known. And, together with brick, they adopted the 
shape of the temple-tower for their most ancient pyramids 
(p. 101), and also the institution of the (seventh) day of rest for 
their builders (p. 111). According to this view the Egyptians 
were taught by the Babylonians ; therefore, on this one point 
at any rate, the latter must have been considerably in advance 
of them. What is true as regards their buildings may doubt- 
less also be accepted for their irrigation works, which with both 
are identically similar; and perhaps of much more besides — 
this, however, is for the future to decide. 

The original dependence of E^ptian upon Babylonian 
civilization was followed by its independent development, even 
in building, where natural stone supplanted brick and the shape 
of the Egyptian pyramid that of the Babylonian temple-tower ; 
but above all in the domain of intellect, where, in one respect 
especiaUy. the individuality and superiority of the Egyptian 
over the Babylonian mind is very conspicuous. The Baby- 
lonians never attained to philosophical thought; their desire 
for knowledge was centred in their practical interests, and did 
not extend beyond what was immediately useful. Not so the 
Egyptians. In the I^jrptian priestly castes the human spirit 
for the first time rose into philosophical speculation long before 
a similar change took place in Greece, and there is every reason 
to believe that here, as so often happens in history, the priority 
in time is in keeping with the original relationship. We shall 
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have occasion in the course of this work to give a remarkable 
proof of this — elevation to the idea of the one God and the 
conception of the emanation of the himian spirit from the 
Eternal Spirit at the birth of man and its return into the same 
at death. 

The transmission of Babylonian building to the iE^jptians, as 
above traced, proves that in the earliest times — at least as early 
as forty centuries B.c. — ^intercourse had existed between Baby- 
lonicms and Egyptians, and it can have been only by trade. 
Commerce is the pioneer of civilization, which the merchant has 
ever been the first to carry into distant lands. His only object 
is to dispose of his goods ; but, without intending it, he becomes 
the bearer of civilization — a tool in the hands of history. In 
this manner Babylonian culture spread over the whole of the 
then known world ; all nations received it through the medium 
of commerce. Once only was it conveyed by a different means 
— ^through conquest — when the Babylonian empire was sub- 
jugated by the Persians. Conquest shows us the second 
channel by which history affects the exchange of civilization 
between two nations occupying different stages of development, 
whether the balance of culture be on the side of the conqueror 
or the conquered. To judge from the experiences of several 
nations as recorded in history, its effect is quicker and more 
active in the second than in the first case, and this is easily to 
be understood. The conqueror who is superior in civilization 
has no interest in raising the subjugated nation to his own 
standard — rather the reverse : it will be easier for him to con- 
tinue his dominion over it. On the other hcmd, the conqueror, 
if inferior in civilization, has every inducement to rapidly 
acquire the superior civilization of the subdued nation. So it 
happened with the Romans as regards Greek civilization, with 
the Eastern (joths as regards Boman civilization, and with the 
Persicms as regards Babylonian: the vanquished became the 
teachers of the vanquishers. Apart, however, from this one 
case, the spread of Babylonian civilization over all the lands of 
antiquity was through the medium of commerce. 

The Babylonians themselves did relatively little towards it ; 
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it is confined to their previously-mentioned influence over India 
(p. 178), and over i^pt, as just described. The problem 
which, for reasons presently to be explained, the mother-nation 
could not solve, was committed to the daughter-nations, the 
PhoBnicians and Carthaginians. 

This opened a third channel for the spread of civilization — 
migration. What I said above as to the merchant being the 
pioneer of civilization is even more true of the emigrant. The 
former comes and goes, only scattering the seeds of culture in a 
foreign land; what becomes of them depends upon the soiL 
But the latter remains and lives his civilized life on foreign 
soil just as he did at home. With him the culture of his home 
is transplanted to his adopted land. And if not merely in- 
dividuals migrate, but a sufficient number to keep themselves 
together as an independent community, they constitute a 
central hearth from which civilization would propagate itself, 
as heat to its surroundings, first to the nearest, then to the 
more distant. 

Just as in modem times our European civilization has 
travelled to North America by means of emigration, so Baby- 
lonian civilization reached Tyre cuid Sidon, and subsequently 
Carthage; and so the coasfe of the Mediterranean Sea were 
reached and access to Europe was obtained — hitherto impossible 
to the Babylonians: the transmission of civilization was secured 
to the Aryans of Europe. 

But it was not ohly its more favoured situation that gave 
the daughter-nation the ascendancy over the mother-nation in 
the spread of civilization; another circumstance was most 
intimately connected with it, viz., the organization of foreign 
trade. It has left its impress upon the following arrangements 
ccdculated to facilitate safe cmd easy business transactions in 
foreign places. I have been unable to discover any trace of it 
amongst the Babylonians, and must leave Assyriologists to 
pursue the question further. The arrangements were as follow : 

1. The institution of contracts of hospitality.^ These were 

' See my artiole on Die Oastfreundachqft im AUertum, in Rodekbbbo'8 
iMiUifche Ji'iindschau, 1887, vol. ix., p. 382 sqq. 
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written down on clay tablets {cMrs aeZtcAo^As: potsherds of 
hospitality; also simply chirs^ or cheres), either in the double 
form, which I wrongly disputed formerly, or in the single, 
whereby the tablet was broken in two, one piece being 
retained by each party. Its object was not, as is generally 
supposed, to ensure hospitality for the foreign trader, but 
to give him the protection of the law, to which, as a 
foreigner, he had no claim, being able to obtain it only 
by the intervention of a native. He did stand in need of 
this, but not of a hospitable reception, his ship making that 
superfluous; even if it had been offered (which, considering 
the length of time his business might take and its continual 
recurrence, is hardly likely), he would have had to decline 
it, as he could not leave his ship; he would have run the 
risk of finding her empty one fine morning, or perhaps gone 
altogether. 

2. Trade earUracU,^ 

3. Commercial Consuls. 
4 Trade Settlem^ents. 

5. Colonization ; and, as a not unusual sequel to this, 

6. The Subjugation of entire districts, as, for instance, 
Bhodes. 

In point of the organization of foreign trade, therefore, the 
Phoenicians outstripped the Babylonians, while, in all other 
respects, a few inventions in the field of industry excepted, 
they did not advance beyond the degree of civilization of the 
mother-nation; and so we can sum up their position in the 
history of civilization, as compared with that of the Baby- 
lonians, in a few words: the Babylonians created civilization, 
the Phoenicians helped to spread it. 

Babylonian civilization gained in Carthage a new and 
considerably more important centre than it had hitherto 
possessed in Tyre and Sidon. The selection of the place 
testifies to the dear insight of the shrewd merchcmt ; it could 

^ I adduce no proofs oonoeming these ; those who want them will find them in 
Mover's work on the PhoBnicians, which I formerly read, but have not again 
consulted on the present occasion. 
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not have been better chosen, for it brought him into the 
closest proximity to Europe, and opened out the western 
basin of the Mediterranean, which the Phoenicians had 
explored even less than the eastern basin, which lay nearer 
to them. The excellence of the choice was made manifest 
by the fact that Carthage soon surpassed Tyre and Sidon. 
The supposition that this was due to the greater skill and 
activity of its inhabitants is nowhere confirmed; it was due 
to nothing but the superiority of its situation. 

Yet there is one thing which Carthage accomplished, and 
which cannot be laid to the credit of its situation, but must 
be solely attributed to the spirit of its people — that is a 
political product of the highest importance, a republican 
constitution. It was in Carthage that the Bepublic first 
saw the light. ^ In this respect, therefore, the Carthaginians, 
as compared with the Babylonians, produced something no less 
specifically novel than the Phoenicians did with r^ard to 
the organization of foreign trade ; for the rest (art, science, 
religion) they have not, any more than the others, increased 
the capital handed over to them by the Babylonians, so that 
their importance in the history of civilization is, like that 
of the Phoenicians, exhausted in the statement that, with 
one exception, they have contributed nothing worthy of note^ 
having merely distributed what had been matured in 
Babylon. 

Through them it was brought over to Europe by means 
of maritime trade, and introduced to the Aryans who had 
inmiigrated there. The Aryans of Asia — the Indians and 
the Persians — obtained it directly from Babylon; the Aryans 
of Europe through them. The appearance of the Phoenicians 
marks the beginning of civilization on European soil ; 
wherever they are seen civilization awakens; wherever they 
are not it slumbers ; they were needed to arouse Europe from 
her sleep. 

This explains why, at the time that the Greeks and Bomana 

^ Of what importance this was I hope to show at a later and more suitable 
place. 
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had reached the zenith of their civilization, the Teutons and 
Slavs were still at the lowest stage. The Phoenicians never 
visited them ; they were beyond their reach. Bat the Greeks 
and Eomans were in touch with them at a very early date. 
Their nearest and easiest sea-route brought them to Greece 
and Asia Minor, and history is a witness to the fact that 
they went to these places in the very earliest times. Hence 
the first awakening of civilization there. As the Greeks 
themselves testify, they derived their civilization from the 
Phoenicians: Cadmus («the Oriental) brought it to them. 
They also went to Spain and Gaul, but apparently without 
exercising any lasting influence there: otherwise the people 
would have been on a higher plane of civilization at the time 
of the Boman invasion, and some Phoenician loan-words would 
have been preserved in the Celtic tongue, but not a single 
one can be traced with certainty. The Celts owe their 
civilization exclusively to the Greeks and Bomans. 

It is clear from the above that the Aryans of Europe have 
not to thank themselves for their elevation to civilization. 
Had the impulse thereto been natural to them, it would have 
been compelled to declare itself amongst those nations also 
which did not come into contact with the Phoenicians, and 
it would have been impossible for the Greeks and Bomans 
to have got so exceedingly far in advance of them. It can 
be explained only by their having come into contact with 
some foreign civilization which they were receptive enough 
to quickly appropriate. And this receptivity they possessed 
in a very high d^ree; it belongs, as will be shown later, 
to the character of the Aryan race in contrast to the Semitic 
race. Thanks to this characteristic the Aryans have brought 
the civilization handed over to them from the Semites to a 
height of perfection which was unattainable to the latter, 
owing to their exclusively practical nature. It is the case 
of the pupil surpassing the teacher in intellectual receptivity 
and versatility, when, equipped with the knowledge received 
from his teacher, he at length stands upon his own feet^ 
pursues his own course, and far outstrips his instructor. 
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In picturing the Babylonian world I have in several 
instances had occasion to lay stress upon the difference in 
civilization between the Aryans and the Babylonians before 
their contact with the Semites, and the transmission of Baby- 
lonian civilization to the last; but it seems to me advisable 
that I should here, just as I did previously (p. 212), when 
dealing with the connection between the soil and Babylonian 
civilization, give a tabulated statement of it, with a view of 
showing the civilization inherited by the Aryans from the 
Semites (Babylonians, Phoenicians and Carthaginians). His- 
torical evidence as to when, where, and how it came into their 
possession cannot be obtained; the proof of the transmission 
lies in the conclusion that the Semites did possess it whilst 
the primitive Aryans did not possess it; that later on it 
appeared amongst the Aryans ; and consequently it must have 
been transmitted in the way suggested. I must, however, 
admit that this inference is not always a safe one as regards 
all matters to which it might be applied. For some matters 
I hold it to be irrefutable; for others I vouchsafe it only a 
greater or less degree of probability, and certain matters, such, 
for example, as the sea-going ship, the utilization of the horse 
for riding, or of water for irrigation of the fields — I have 
not included at all, because, apart from the question of 
transmission, they might have been developed by the Aryan 
practical genius, or, as in the case of agriculture, which was 
unknown to the mother-nation, might have reached the 
Indo-Europeans through some other channel. With these 
reservations the following list may be accepted: 

1. Exchange of the Aryan wooden house for the Babylonian 
stone-house, and in consequence of this 

2. Beplacement of isolated houses and village by the town. 

3. The application of stone unknown to the primitive 
Aryans for the fortification of towns; 

4. For the construction of roads ; 

5. For the building of bridges.^ 

^ As far as I know the Babylonian method of erecting stone bridges by means 
of temporarily diverting the stream has not been imitated by the Aryans 
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6. The working of metals, and 

7. Their application to money. 

8. Money transactions : the loan at interest {foenus 
natUicum). 

9. Several other departments of private law, eg,, the arrha^ 
the written record of contracts among the Greeks, the 
duplicate legal records among the Eomans, and others. 

10. In the domain of public law the Bepublic 

11. In that of international trade the contract of hos- 
pitality. 

12. The alphabet and writing. 

13. The Babylonian measure of time — days, hours, minutes, 
together with the water-dock calculated upon them. The 
division by weeks, brought about by the institution of the 
(seventh) day of rest, has come down to the Aryans through 
the medium of Christianity, but the Homan three-hour vi^, 
on the contrary, seems to have been of Babylonian origin. 

14. Babylonian measurement of space, with mathematics. 

15. Observation of the stars at sea, and astronomy. 

16. Plastic art Its early awakening among the Greeks, its 
late development among the remaining Indo-European nations, 
compels us to the conclusion that they must have received an 
impetus which was wanting to the others; and, imtil it be proved 
that the early inhabitants whom they found in the land had 
already attained to some d^ree of artistic perfection superior 
to their own, I do not see how we can come to any other 
conclusion than that they derived it from the Phoenicians, 
who, at a very early period, took up their abode in Asia Minor, 
Greece, and the Greek Archipelago, and who, in other respects 
also, for instance in religion (in contradistinction to the other 
Indo-European nations), have considerably influenced the 
Greeks. 

It is, therefore, true that the Aryans of Europe are indebted 

of Europe, nor the building of tanneli under river-beds, accomplished by 
the same means. It need hardly be observed that the diversion of the course of 
the Busento on the occasion of the burial of Alaric by the West Goths, cannot 
be traced back to the example of the Babylonians. 
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to the Semites for an incalculable amount of their civilization, 
and, in manj of our modem institutions, ancient Babjlon 
survives to a very considerable extent. The Semites became 
the teachers of the Aryans, as each body in turn becomes the 
teacher of others whom it excels in education, and with whom 
it is brought into contact. Without them it would probably 
Iiave taken the Aryans several thousand years longer to 
attain to their present standard of civilization. The culture 
matured in another part of the world, and transmitted to 
the Greeks and Bomans, has shortened the time for the 
Aryans. The Greeks and Bomans have contributed their 
share as regards communicating their knowledge to the other 
Indo-European nations. The Aryans have become the heirs 
of the Semites; they have not needed to commence at the 
outstart to acquire everything for themselves, but have» 
Mrithout any efifort of their own, entered upon their inheri- 
tance, which, however, they have honourably done their part 
to increase, not merely in quantity, but, above all, in quality. 
They have opened up new paths of civilization which their 
predecessors never trod, and, because of their peculiar intel- 
lectual bent, never could have trodden. 

This gives rise to a question of very great importance to 
us — the difference between the Semite and the Aryan races. 
This question will next occupy our attention. 



IV. 

THE NATIONAL CHARACTER OF THE 
ARYANS AND THE SEMITES. 

1. Necessity of ascertaining the National CharoAster of each. 

§ 33. It was not merely to obtain a bird's-eye view of the 
entire inheritance which the Aryans received from the Semites 
— ^l^ally speaking, to make an inventory of this bequest — that 
I have given such minute attention to the world of the 
Babylonians. My object was more particularly to make use 
of the unparalleled opportunity it presented to me for illustra- 
ting my theory about the causal connection between soil and 
people in a manner so convincing that, to my mind, no room 
is left for doubt Not that this proof would have been needed 
for the Babylonians themselves ; for them it would have been 
quite sufficient simply to place, side by side, all the different 
items which stand to their credit in the civilization of the 
Indo-Europeana The question need not be raised as to how 
the Babylonians acquired it, whether spontaneously or whether 
they were forced thereto by the conditions of the soil. What 
I had in my mind in making these deductions was not the 
Babylonians, but the Aryans — I mean the Aryan in his 
original home. If ascertained for the one, it ought to bear 
application to the other. 

In the Babylonians I want to find the proof wliich I need 

for the Aryans — ^that the native soil is the nation. If the 

former had not opened my eyes to this fact, I could hardly 

have come to the conclusion that for the Aryans also their 

native land had decided their degree of civilization as well as 

their national character. 

226 
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When I was showing this influence of the soil upon the 
civilization of the Babylonians in detail, I availed myself of the 
opportunity of doing it at the same time for the Aryans. This 
seemed to me more advisable than a consecutive treatment 
of the subject for the Aryans, which could only have been 
inserted in the First Book, in which case it would have been 
missing in this Second Book, to which it really belongs. There- 
fore I have chosen the plan of constantly referring from the 
Babylonians to the Aryans as better fitted to bring out the 
causal connection between soil and civilization for the latter 
also. With the answer to the question. Why with the former ? 
the point is really indicated wherein we have to seek elucida- 
tion of the question, Why not with the latter? — the soil. 
The difference in civilization is in both cases accounted for 
exclusively by their native soiL In the following paragraphs 
I will attempt, in exactly the same way, to account for the 
difference in their national character. 

The ground which I now have to tread is very slippery, 
and until now has been carefully avoided. What can historical 
writers have to tell us of the national characters of the 
Aryans and the Babylonians? Nothing. It is a historical 
x^ which nature simply leaves on one side. But now comes 
the question, How was it formed ? It is the x to the second 
power: instead of one unknown quantity, two! It cannot 
but look like presumption on my part, when, in spite of this, 
I declare that I do not intend to avoid the problem, however 
impossible of solution it may appear. I hope to solve it in 
the following way : 

My method is the method of inference. 

First of all, we have the inference drawn from the gods to 
mankind. Man manifests himself in his gods — as the gods, so 
the people. The statement " Grod made man in his own image" 
might be reversed: "Man made himself a god after his own 
image." If we want to know how to picture to ourselves the 
Semites and the Aryans, we turn to their gods ; in them we 
see their image reflected. 

Next comes the inference drawn from the difference of their 
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external conditions of life. Nations and individuals do not 
stand on the same plane as regards the influence which 
external circumstances have upon them. The individual, at 
his advent into the world, brings with him the germ of the 
future man, and he may be of so tenacious, reserved, and 
callous a nature that, no matter what vicissitudes await him, 
they will afifect him but little. Nations, however, bring 
nothing into the world with them: they become; they are 
blank tablets, and whatever is to be read there, after they 
have been in existence for thousands of years, is entirely the 
work of history; while, on the contrary, the things recorded 
of each individual man's character on the tablet at the close 
of his life were present in germ at his birth: what has been 
added are merely the outlines of his external life. With 
individuals the time that external circumstances have for 
the exercise of their influence upon them is very limited: 
the short span of human life is represented in the life of 
nations by thousands of years, and therefore they have 
ample time for full development. If the individual were 
to live as many thousands of years as he lives single years, 
the influence of external circumstances upon the inner man 
would not fail to assert itself with him also. 

In the manner above indicated I believe I am in a position 
to explain with tolerable accuracy the internal difiference be- 
tween the Babylonians and the ancient Aryans. As they 
endowed their gods, so must they themselves have been 
endowed; as they formed the circumstances of their gods, 
so must they themselves have been circumstanced. Let those 
who question this ''must" try to controvert the principle on 
which it is based ; for my part I consider that this statement 
expresses one of the most indisputable of historico-philo- 
sophical truths. 

In contrasting the Babylonians and the ancient Aryans, 
I will not, in what follows, restrict myself to this; I will 
rather enlarge my horizon and apply the test to their 
descendants, to all nations which have issued from them: — 
from Babylon, the Assyrians, Phoenicians, and Jews; from 
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Iran, the Indians, Iranians, and Indo-Europeans — that is, in 
the one case, the Semites, in the other the Aryans in the 
wider sense of the word. Mj theme thus assumes the shape 
formulated at the head of this chapter : the national character 
of the Aryans and the Semites. The reasons which have 
induced me thus to extend my theme are as follow: — 

How would the purposes of this work have been served if I 
had merely stated that the Babylonians and the ancient Aryans 
were very differently constituted nations? In the earliest 
days of their history on European soil, the Indo-Europeans 
came into contact with the Babylonian civilization, which thus 
became an element in their own pre-historic existence — ^Indo- 
European history constitutes the post-historic existence of the 
Babylonians. This post-historic existence, however, extends 
over all nations descended from them ; in it the descendants 
of the ancient Aryans and of the Babylonians meet, who of 
their own accord had not thus far come into contact with one 
another. History does not allow anything really noble or 
great which she has nurtured in a nation to perish, but 
passes it on as an inheritance to another. The Aryans 
became the heirs of the Semites, elected by history to add 
by their means a second part to the first act of the world's 
history. Who can suppress the question: How came it to 
pass that the Semites retired and the Aryans took their 
place? What else could have been the cause of it but the 
superiority of the Aryan over the Semitic national character ? 
The early history of the Indo-Europeans has therefore to in- 
form us not only how they were constituted when they made 
their first appearance in history, but also how the Semites 
were constituted when they made their exit. This question 
once answered, we shall know why the hour had struck for 
the Semites to retire from the history of the world Within 
the limits of their powers, as conditioned by their national 
character, they had performed their part; they were now 
exhausted, worn out, decrepit with age. History had no 
further need of them — they might go. In their place came 
a virgin race in the full vigour of its youth, matured in 
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obscurity, sprung from other soil, and therefore endowed 
with a national character wholly different from that of the 
Semites, as able to accomplish things which to the other 
would have been impossible. 

Hence my inquiry into the national character of the Aryans 
and the Semites. This inquiry is indeed so little outside the 
compass of my task that I could scarcely be said to have 
ofifered a solution had I not included it. The historical dis- 
placement of the Semites by the Aryans can be made clear 
only by proving the superiority of the Aryan over the Semitic 
national character. 

If I succeed in substantiating certain general traits for the 
Semites as a whole on the one hand and for the Aryans as a 
whole on the other, this would be further evidence that they 
date from the time before the daughter-nations separated 
from the mother-nation. We have consequently the original 
character of the mother-nation before us. If we could obtain 
no information about it in any other way, the inference drawn 
from the daughter-nations to the mother-nation would in them- 
selves suffice to clear away all doubt about it. And this original 
character must have been stamped upon both these mother- 
nations almost beyond power of destruction to have been 
preserved through many thousands of years in the daughter- 
nations respectively, which I shall proceed to show was the case. 
In the Jew of to-day the Semite of antiquity, the old Baby- 
lonian and Phoenician, may yet be recognized ; in the Hindu of 
to-day, and in the Indo-European nations, the old Aryan. The 
lesson to be drawn from this fact is that the process of the first 
formation of national character is decisive for the whole life of 
a people ; no matter how many fresh traits may be added in 
course of time, they cannot efface the fundamental basis of its 
being, which always shines through. The original formation of 
the national character of a nation is the counterpart of the 
innate character of the individual ; what nature does for the 
latter in the womb, history does for the former in the first 
period of its existence. How this has taken plcu^ in the 
present case will be shown presently. With the external con- 
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ditdons of life which nature had provided it was imperative 
that the Babylonians and the early Aryans should have become 
what they actually did becoma The fact that the typical 
contrast between them can still be recognized in their descend- 
ants after the lapse of thousands of years proves that their 
respective national characters must have been very clearly 
defined when the daughter-nations separated from the mother- 
nations. For The ancient Aryans, this is proved by their 
language (p. 10) ; for the Babylonians, by the high d^ree of 
civilization to which they had attained at the time that the 
Phoenicians and the Jews branched off from them,^ and which 
can have been the work only of thousands of years. 

2. RmarCs attempt to trace the differefnee between Aryans and 
Semites hack to Polytheism and Monotheism. 

§ 34. The significance attaching to the national character of 
the Aryans and Semites, as given in the preceding section, is in 
striking contrast to the attention which science has so far 
vouchsafed to it. Historians preserve a strict silence on the 
point ; even a writer like Banke — who has proved his thorough 
mastery of the science of history by the breadth of his views, 
by his constant endeavour to find historic unity and by 
his characterization of prominent historic personages, and who 
would have been better qualified and more able than any 
other to expound this problem — nevertheless avoids the subject 
altogether in his History of the World. It cannot be because 
it escaped his attention. It must have forced itself before him, 
but he must have put it aside because he did not see Ms way 
to a satisfactory solution ; and in this he was supported by the 
only attempt made by any Orientalist up to that time, of which 

* Proofs of this haTO been given earlier in this work. I refer, for the 
Phoenicians, to maritime navigation and the application of astronomical obser- 
vations and of the dove to nautical porposes ; for the Jews, to the building of 
tlie Tower of Babel, the gold and silver which Abraham took with him, and 
ac-qnaintance with the system of interest among the Jews, all of which prove the 
existenoe of the three characteristic institutions of Babylonian civilized life — 
maritime navigation, architecture, and commerce — at a time which can be traced 
back to at least thirty centuries B.C. (the founding of Sidon, about 3000 B.C.). 
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he cannot have been ignorant. I refer to that of Eenan,^ which 
I will proceed to explain and examine. 

According to Eenan, the diflference between the Aryans and 
the Semites turns on the contrast between Polytheism and 
Monotheism. The great dissimilarity which exists between 
them has its ground simply in this — that the former were 
Polytheists, the latter Monotheists. Let us see how the case 
really stood. 

This theory is, a priori, improbable. Eeligion nowhere 
absorbs the whole existence of a nation; it forms but one 
side of it — possibly a very important, possibly an unimportant, 
one. What do we learn about the difiTerence between the 
' Greek and the Boman national character by merely looking at 
the religion of the two nations? Practically nothing. How 
infinitely more do we learn by contemplating art and philosophy 
in the former, State and law in the latter, revealing to us 
their dissimilarity, not only in their conception of life, but also 
in their importance in the history of the world. The Aryans 
were formerly Poly theists ; through Christianity they became 
Monotheists. If the influence upon national character which 
Benan attributes to it is due to the contrast between Polytheism 
and Monotheism, that of the Aryans would have had to under- 
go a total change. But it remained unaltered. The description 
which Tacitus gives of the Grermans, and Caesar of the Gauls, 
holds good in its essential points for all their descendants. So, 
too, with the people of Israel, the prototype of Monotheism, 
from whom Benan has primarily derived his characterization of 
the Semite race. 

It will be shown later on that they were not Monotheists 
from the beginning, but in course of time exchanged Polytheism 
for Monotheism. According to Benan, they ought thereby to 
have become totally different from the Babylonian mother- 
nation which adhered to Polytheism. But this did not happen. 

1 £. Rbnan, Hiitoire OHUrale et SysUme Campari des Lanrpies Simitiqxus ; 
premUre pariic, p. 1 (Paris, 1855) ; supplement in tlie Journal Asiatique, 
torn, xiii , pp. 215-282, 417-480 (Paris, 1859), in which he defends his theory 
against objections. Quoted hereafter as L and iL 
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The Semitic character, their religion excepted, has been pre- 
served in them quite as strongly as in the latter. 

It is not easy to see what induced Eenan to attribute the 
difference between Aryans and Semites to the difiference 
between Polytheism and Monotheism. Looked at from the 
historical point of view, the transition of man from Poly- 
theism to Monotheism was one of the chief turning -points 
in the whole course of history. The Aryan Polytheists, the 
Israelites, and the Arabian Monotheists — what is simpler than 
to determine the difiference between the Aryan and the Semitic 
races from this point of view, which is unquestionably of the 
greatest significance for their respective influence upon the 
history of the world? 

We have already stated that the contrast between Mono- 
theism and Polytheism is not sufi&cient to absorb a nation's 
whole vitality. The standard which Eenan fancies to have 
found herein, by which he can determine the difiTerence 
between Aryans and Semites, is altogether too limited. It 
is, moreover, incorrect. It is not true that all Semites have 
been Monotheists ; only the Israelites and Arabs were so, but 
not the Babylonians, Assyrians, or Phoenicians ; and the former 
attained to it only in course of time. According to Eenan, 
Monotheism was the primitive possession of the Semitic race ; 
nature bestowed it upon them from their cradle. They 
brought the "conception primitive de la divinity" into the 
world with them (ii 418) ; it is the ** gloire de la race 
s^mitique d'avoir atteint, d^ ses jyremiers Jours, la notion de 
la divinity " (i. 5). This assertion presupposes that nations, 
like individuals, have their character inborn in them; and 
Eenan does not hesitate to proclaim his adhesion to this 
view, which at that time widely obtained.^ I have elsewhere 
given my opinion as to the extent to which this view is 

^ iL 445 : "A Vorigiiie I'esp^ humaine ae troaya diris^ en an certain 
nombre de famiUes, ^norm^ent divenes lee uns dee antres, dont chacone 
avait en partage certains dons ou certains d^&nts." Only in course of time 
this *' fait de la race qui r^glait tout dans les relations humaines ** has gradually 
deteriorated, according to the experiences of the nation ; '* Tidee de race 
fut rejot^ sur on second plan, sans disparaitre |K>urtant tout Ii fait." 
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tenable. National character is not a natural product, but 
the work of history, the reflex of the combined historical 
vitality of the people. The stream of historical life rushes 
along, but the deposit which it precipitated in the form of 
isolated atoms remains. As the history of a people, so its 
character : esse sequitur operari. 

I will now proceed to prove that this applies to all nations 
of the world, and accordingly to the Semites and Aryans. 
First of all I must substantiate the two statements made 
above. 

Babylonians, Assyrians, and Phoenicians ever were,^ and 
have ever remained, Polytheists. Benan has set about main- 
taining his theory of the Monotheism of the Semitic race in 
its application also to them in a very peculiar way. The 
several gods of these three nations are said by him to have 
been different names for one and the same indivisible divinity, 
whose several qualities and aspects it was desired to express. 
Opposition to this view was not long in appearing.^ In this 
way Polytheism might be dispensed with altogether; "what 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander." If the several 
gods of the Semites are merely so many different names for 
one and the same divinity, the same would be true for those 
of the Greeks, Bomans, and Teutons. Where it is merely 
a question of distinguishing between the different properties 
or aspects of one and the same deity (and this took place in 
no nation to a greater extent than with the Greeks),^ this is 

^ For the assertion that the Semites first adopted it through the Akkadian- 
Somerians on their settlement in Mesopotamia, see below. 

' At the hands of German scholars, as far as I know, first by Steinthal in 
the ZeUachrift fUr FdUcerpsychologie, vol. i., pp. 828-345. Berlin, 1860. 
l^^irther literary evidence would here be quite out of place ; and I will 
merely remark that two German scholars (Grau in his Semiten und Indo- 
Oermanen in ihrer Besiehung zur BeUgion und Wisaenacha/l : eime Apologie 
des ChriaUniumt vam Standpunkt der VdUeerpsychologU, second edit. Stuttgart, 
1 866 ; and Hommbl in Die semUischen SpnUhen und V6Vcer^ vol i. Leipzig, 
1883) have supported Renan in his theory as to the Monotheism of the 
Semites. 

' Compare the collection in the Index of Prelleb'8 Griechisehe Mytho- 
logiCf under the names of the individual gods. 
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effected in the form of apposition, or by the addition of an 
adjective, the name of the deity being retained in the singular. 
But where the gods are spoken of in the plural, as with the 
Greeks (deoO* ^^ Bomans {dii)^ and the Babylonians (see 
below), or where several singulturs are used as names of 
deities, this proves that the conception of the unity of the 
deity is foreign to the people, that, rather, they regard the 
bearers of the different names as different individuals. The 
plural of the language is the plural of the thing — Polytheism. 
Similarly the singular of the language as being exclusive 
(merely one single name for God:^ Jahve, Allah, (jod) denotes 
the singular of the thing — Monotheism. 

It is proved that the Babylonians must have regarded their 
gods as separate individuals by the above-mentioned (p. 208) 
damnatory formulae, in the first place, because here the separate 
deities, after being invoked individually,^ are all included in 
the plural form, "cfei omnes supra meJuarcUi" ; secondly, 
because in the diversity of the functions assigned to them 
at the punishment of the wrong-doer, each of them inflicts 
upon him some special evil The most convincing evidence, 
however, by which all contradiction is silenced, is found in 
the Babylonian account of the Deluge, in which the one god 
thwarts and baffles the plans of the other. The account ends 
with the narrative that Chasis-Adra, after his deliverance, built 
an altar on the top of the mountain, and brought a sacrifice 
there at which the gods were present ^^ like flies." 

It is therefore true, as has been said, that the Babylonians 



* Upon the plural form ** €lohim " see below. 

s Oppbrt and M^nant, p. 103 : detu Anu^ Bell et Ea, pp. 104, 105 : Nebo 
. . . Bin . . . Sin . . . Samas . . . IsUir . . . Oula . . . Ninip • . . 
Sirgal . . . Zamal . . . Turda . . . Ishara, The separate Babylonian 
deities are of no interest for my present purpose ; concerning them see 
Hommbl'8 Die eemUischen V6lker und Spraehen^ pp. 870-397, condensed by 
Duncker, Oeechiehte dee AlUrtunu, fifth ed., voL i., pp. 267-272. Leipzig, 
1878. [English translation by Eybltn Abbott. Loud., 1878 eqq], and 
£dt7ABI> Mxtkr'8 Oeechiehte dee AltertumSf vol. L, pp. 175, 176. Stuttgart, 
1884. An Assyrian tablet enumerates seven principal deities, fifty gods of 
heaven and earth, and three hundred celestial spirits (Ditkckkr, p. 275). 
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were at one time Poljtheists, as were also the Assyrians 
and Phoenicians. According to Hommel (p. 28), who shares 
Eenan's opinion that the Semites were Monotheists from the 
very beginning, they became so afterwards, and exchanged 
their original Monotheism for the Polytheism of the Akka- 
dians and Sumerians. He has given us no proofs of this, 
but merely states it — ^it remains to be proved. I doubt, 
however, whether it can be maintained: it would have no 
precedent in history. Everywhere Polytheism has given place 
to Monotheism; nowhere has the order been reversed. The 
statement seems to have been provoked simply by the 
assumption that the Hebrews were Monotheists from the 
beginning; because the daughter-nation was this, therefore 
also the mother-nation. The hypothesis is an erroneous one. 
The Hebrews, and likewise the Arabs (to whom I have 
80 far paid no attention) were not Monotheists from the 
beginning, but became so in course of tima In the case 
of the Arabs this is beyond all doubt. But their conversion 
to Monotheism does not date, as has been assumed, from 
Mohammed. More recent researches have proved rather ^ that 
the conversion, if not fully completed, was at all events in 
progress in his time. It seems to me that we may accept 
the same view with regard to the Hebrews down to the 
time of Moses. According to Old Testament tradition their 
ancestors dwelt in Mesopotamia. Their traditional ancestor, 
Abraham, is supposed to have gone forth from Ur in Ghaldea 
(Genesis xi 28, 31), and his grandson Jacob returns thither 
to find a wife of his own kindred. When he again departs 
one of his two wives, Eachel, secretly takes with her the 



^ Wxllhausxk's Skizzen und VorarbeiUn^ part iii.: RssU arabischen 
EeiderUuma, p. 184 (Berlin, 1887) : ''In the sixth and seventh century of 
onr era Allah gained the ascendancy over the other gods. . . . ' The heathens,' 
flays Mohamed himself, ' in case of extreme danger, invariably torn to Allah, 
not to their idols.'" The way in which the transition has been brought about 
is here exemplified (pp. 185, 186). The expression '*Ood" (for the principal 
god of the tribe), who was colloquially said to reign supreme, formed imper- 
ceptibly the transition to the conception of an one and only universal God, 
common to all races. In the Koran the idols of the people are still mentioned. 
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idols of her father (Genesis xxxL 19, 32-33). Therefore 
it is impossible that Abraham could have been a Monotheist ; 
such an Abraham, together with his Monotheism, was a 
fiction of later times. If, in support of this fiction, he has 
to be the ancestor of the whole nation, it is imperative that 
he should be a Monotheist. If he were an idolater, why 
should not the people have been so too? Therefore it is 
necessary that Abraham should have been Monotheistic, for 
so weighty an argument as Abraham's Polytheism would have 
been unsafe to trust to a nation so liable to fall back into 
the old idolatry. 

That we are here brought face to face with one of those 
one-sided emendations of ancient history viewed in the light 
of, and for the interest of, later times is evident from the 
traces of the former Polytheism of the people which have 
been preserved to us in the Old Testament. For instance, in 
Genesis vi. 2, " The sons of Grod saw the daughters of men.'' 
To this may be added the evidence which the language yields 
in giving the plural form for (Jod: elohim ( = the gods). It 
is impossible to imt^ne that this could have originated with 
a people which from the b^inning believed in one God only ; 
it shows that originally they had several gods; when these 
gave place to the one God the expression remained and was 
applied to him.^ It is only with Moses that Monotheism 
ia introduced into the history of the Jews. Until then the 
people were given over to Polytheism. This, and this only, 
explains the necessity for the command: *^Thou shalt have none 
other gods before me." If Eenan is right in stating (ii 228), 
" que depuis une antiquity qui d^passe tout souvenir le peuple 
h^breu poss^da les instincts essentiels qui constituent le 
monotheisme," this command would have been as meaningless 

^ RsNAN declines to admit this ; he oppoees it with (iL 218, 219) *' ... les 
abeorptioiis de dinnit^ dont lliistoire dee coltes polyth^istee offre de nombreax 
exemplee, te paasent d'ane autre mani^re : lee divinit^ absorb^ ne diaparaieaent 
pas enti^ment ; ellcs aont sabordonn^ anx dienx sup^rieures, comma demi- 
dieox on comme heroa." This statement is contradicted by the evidence 
adduced by Wrllhauskk (p. 236, note 1) that the several gods of the Araba 
have in historic times, without exception, been merged into Allah. 
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beginning imbued with the spirit of Monotheism is proved 
to be historically quite untenable. The only two Semitic 
tribes in which Monotheism was established after they had 
long been addicted to Polytheism, the Hebrews and the 
Arabs, did not attain thereto through any innate impulse ; it 
was forced upon them from the outside by Moses and 
Mohammed, with fire and sword. A nation devoted to Mono- 
theism from the beginning would hardly need to be forbidden, 
on penalty of death, to fall into idolatry. 

Hebrew Monotheism, however, deserves this name only in 
a very restricted sense. It is not the f«dth in the One God 
beyond whom there is no other, but the faith in the racial 
Grod of the people of Israel — Jehovah. By his side there 
are for other nations other gods ; Jehovah is only the highest, 
the mightiest of alL In reality, therefore, we here have an 
extra-national Polytheism beside the national Monotheism 
(henotheism, monolatry). 

The immeasurable progress made by Christ is thus evident. 
The God whom he preaches is the God of the whole world, 
not of a specific nation. His disciples were to preach him 
to ''all nations." Christ is the incarnation of the idea of 
the universality of religion, the last step which Monotheism 
had yet to accomplish in the world. Its path which it has 
travelled through history in order finally to attain to 
Christianity would therefore be shown by the following 
stages: Egyptian priests — ^Moees — Christ — as his successor 
Mohammed and Buddhism in its later (not original) form. 

The advance achieved by Christ can no longer be credited 
to Judaism. The Semite has never got beyond the idea of 
the national exdusiveness of the deity, which has ever been the 
starting-point for the conception of a deity; neither has 
the Jew. But the Greeks had already got beyond this when 
Christ appeared, and therefore his doctrine was appreciated 
by them as it could not be by any Semite. The Hellenism 
of that time is characterized by the trcdt of cosmopolitanism, 
which animated it externally as well as internally : externally 
by the dispersion of the Greeks over the whole of the then 
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civilized world, internally by their being elevated above the 
ideal of national exclusiveness : externally no longer bound 
to their native soil, cosmopolitans, everjrwhere met with as 
bearers of culture to all people; internally, raised to the 
corresponding cosmopolitan conception that on religious terri- 
tory found expression in deliverance from the idea of the 
national deity. They paved the way for Christ; and I go 
further still in accepting the view represented by modem 
historical science that Christ was influenced by the Hellenic 
civilization of his time. His doctrine was not the produce 
of his native soil — Christianity, on the contrary, denotes a 
victory over Judaism ; from the very commencement there is 
a touch of the Aryan in him. Some have tried to account 
for this link between him and the Aryans, by accepting his 
descent from an Aryan father. To me this external connection 
is of no value whatever : it might be there without producing 
the internal connection ; it might be absent without the other 
being wanting. 

In whatever way it happened to come about that Christ was 
influenced by Hellenism, it is quite certain that he went a 
very long way beyond it. Although the doctrine of the one 
God which Christ preached was not new to the learned 
Hellenes of his time, the idea that Grod is Love, and that 
the salvation of mankind is bound up in love — this highest 
conception of the deity, beyond which there is nothing 
higher, was altogether new to them. In reaching this not 
merely intellectual, but moral, height, the principle of the 
universality of religion was for the first time practically 
realized, a true message of salvation was proclaimed to all 
mankind. The belief in one Grod is purely intellectual; it 
I is compatible, like every purely theoretically recognized truth, 

with hardness of heart; but the belief in the God of Love, 
r if not merely acknowledged with the lips, but living in the 

i heart, excludes this. The God of Love means self-abn^ation 

as the principle of the moral order of the world. 
1 I must now revert to the Semites. I think I may thus 

I condense the result of my investigations up to this point, that 

R 
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Monotheism, so far from forming the heritage of the Semitic 
race, was fully unfolded amongst the Aryans in the doctrine 
of Christ. With the Semites, the conception of the deity 
never broke through the bonds with which their national 
character had held them bound, not even with the Hebrews; 
Jehovah existed only for his people;^ the ultimate motive 
to which their whole conception of the godhead can be traced 
is national egotism: God for us, but not for others. That 
the same Gkxl who is for us is also for others — ^in short, the 
idea of universality or community in the domain of religion, 
in contrast to nationed character or exclusiveness — this idea, 
without which Monotheism is but an empty name, was first 
realized by the Aryans ; and that this was so has its ultimate 
proof, not in their superior intellectual endowments — for in 
this respect they were in no wise superior to the Semites — 
but in their higher moral elevation, in idealism, which forms 
the leading trait in their character (§ 36). 

This contrast between nationed character and universality 
in religion is repeated amongst the Bomans in the domain 
of law. As in the other case, the development begins with 
the idea of national character and exclusiveness: our law is 
ours only; the strangers have no part in it' In their own 
interests, for the purpose of furthering their trade, this 
principle was gradually set aside, but in reality abolished, 
that is to say it was first replaced, by the principle of 
universality in the jfUA gerUivm of the Bomans, which was 
specially instituted by the side of the nationed law (which 
was solely for the use of Bomans, fus civile)^ as general law, 
for the use of all nations trading with them. The jus civile 
stands on a par with the exclusively national Polytheism or 
Monotheism; the jus gentium corresponds to the supra-nationed 
Monotheism of Christianity, and Boman lawyers attribute to 



' " I am the Lord thy God.*' '* Thy " here means, as it so often does in the 
Old Testament, not the individual, hat the people ; e.^., *'who brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt.*' '*That thou wert a bond-serrant in the land of 
Egypt.*' 

* See my Oeist des fUmiKhen lieehls, i., § 16. 
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it the same character of universal validity as the Christiau 
Church ascribes to the former.^ The idea of universality 
first arises with the Aryans; it has always remained foreign 
to the Semites. 

With this alleged Monotheism of the Semites Kenan con- 
nects a feature which is supposed to mark the whole race — that 
of religious intolerance. It is in the nature of Polytheism to be 
tolerant, of Monotheism to be intolerant. Assuming that he 
is right in this, as I firmly believe he is, it proves that lus 
hypothesis for the Polytheists amongst the Semites does not 
hold good, for, according to his ovm theory, they must have 
been tolerant And so they were. The &ct edone that the 
Babylonians did not force their gods upon the Hebrews in the 
Babylonian captivity, but allowed them to continue their former 
religious practices, is proof of this. And how could it possibly 
have been otherwise with the Babylonians, Phoenicians, and 
Carthaginians ? Eeligious intolerance in a commercial people 
is a cantradieiio in adjeeto. Supposing they had forced their 
gods upon the people with whom they traded, they would have 
attacked their highest and holiest things, and instead of a 
peaceable interchimge of goods, and their admission into the 
foreign land, the result would have been deadly strife. Eeligious 
intolerance and religious zeal and fanaticism are found only 
with the Monotheists amongst the Semites — the Hebrews and 
Arabs of later times. To the former it was strictly commanded 
by Moses that when they came into a strange land they were 
to ''destroy the altars (of the inhabitants of the land), break 
their images, and cut down their groves " (Exodus xxziv. 12). 
With the Polytheistic Semites not the slightest trace of this is 
met with.2 

^ 1, ix^ De J. et J, (1, L): **quod naiuraliM ratio imUr omnei hominu 
constUuU, id apud omneg peraeque eudodUntr voeestii/rqm Ju$ gentium, quasi 
quo Jure omnee genUs utunhir,*^ Simikrly in the Middle Ages, Roman Uw, as 
** revealed law" {ralio $eripia), was placed side by side with Christianity, as 
"rerealed religion." 

* When K6LDBCKS {Orientalieehe Studiei^, p. 7. Berlin, 1892) seeks to show 
this same trait also in the priests of Baal (on the basis of I Kingi zix. 10), who 
have '* thrown down the altars of the Lord and slain his prophets with the 
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This statement applies in the fullest sense to the Aryan& 
None of the Aryan peoples have ever forced their gods upon 
others ; they have not even sought to propagandize for them ; 
as they tolerated other gods beside their own at home, so they 
tolerated them abroad also, and it was a special principle of 
Boman State policy to put no obstacle in the way of the native 
worship in countries which they had subjugated. The Eomans, 
when besieging a foreign city, even went so far as to call upon 
the tutelary gods to come over to their side (&oocar€ deos) and to 
become theirs. 

Twice only, it seems, did the Roman (xovemment prove false 
to this spirit of tolerance. Firstly at the time of the Republic, 
in the second century before Christ, with regard to the worship 
of Egyptian deities, which at that time was gaining ground 
more and more in Rome, and which the Semate opposed with 
all its energy, but which nevertheless towards the end of the 
Republic demanded not merely tolerance, but public recog- 
nition : in ac. 43 the Triumvirs built a temple to Isis for public 
worship; under Augustus there was more than one of them. 
Secondly, during the Imperial Age, with regard to Christianity, 
which for nearly three centuries had been subjected to the most 
cruel persecutions ; in reality, however, it was not the spirit of 
religious intolerance which dictated this action on the pait of 
the Government, but, in the firso iiistance, the moral impro- 
priety which the worship of Isis entailed in the temple ; in the 
second instance, besides much of which the Christian Church 
was falsely accused, there was the political danger to be appre- 
hended from a sect which upheld the principle that one must 
obey God rather than man. 

It was Christianity that first introduced the spirit of religious 
intolerance to the Aryans. While still persecuted itself, as 
soon as it came into power it called upon the (Jovemment to 
administer the same punishments to heretics and schismatics 

sword," this observation must be made, that this concerned not a strange nation, 
bnt his own people (*'the children of Israel"), and that it was an act of 
revenge for what El^ah had done to them, by ''slaying all the prophets of 
Baal with the sword." 
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which were formerly inflicted upon the Christians. We cannot 
trace this spirit of intolerance back to the founder of 
Christianity. It was a growth, not out of the New, but out 
of the Old, Testament, grafted upon the Aryans by the Jews. 
It was the worst gift that they bestowed upon the Aryans ; it 
was the robe of Nessus, which has poisoned their blood. But 
the Jews themselves have suffered bitterly for it. In the 
persecution during the Middle Ages, and in the anti-Semitic 
movement of to-day, the spirit of intolerance has risen against 
its author — " the injustice that thou inflictest upon others shall 
be visited upon thyself." It is the lex talianis in the life of 
nations. Will the Aryans ever exchange the spirit of the Old 
for that of the New Testament ? The time seems far distant 
yet. 

I will now summarize the result of my criticism of Benan's 
views in the following two paragraphs : 

1. It is not true that the differences of character between the 
Semites and the Aryans were brought about by the contrast 
between Monotheism and Polytheism. Both were originally 
Polytheists, as all other nations of the world have been. 

2. It is not true that intolerance is innate in the Semite, 
tolerance in the Aryan. As long as they adhered to Poly- 
tlieism they were tolerant; not till they became Monotheistic 
did intolerance enter into their character. Its first occurrence 
is in the history of the Hebrews, who were inoculated with it 
by Moses; he was the first to introduce religious intolerance 
into the world. From the Hebrews the spirit of intolerance 
has, with Monotheism, passed over to the Aryans and Arabs 
and all other adherents of Islamism — ^religion has called fire 
and sword to her assistance. 

3. § 35. The SemUes 

is wanting. 

4. §36. The Aryans 

is wanting. 
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it has for our subsequent investigations, I here quote the most 
essential passage, verbatim} JRogatus in haec verba popdus: 
Vditis jvheatis ne hue sic fieri f Si res pvilica poptUi Bomani 
quiritium ad quinquennium prcximum, sicut velim earn, salva 
servata erit hisce duellis, quod bellwm poptUo Romano cum Carthor 
ffiniensi est, quaeque duella cum Oallis sunt, qui ds Alpes sunt, 
quod ver attuierit ex suillo, ovillo, caprino, bovillo grege, quaeque 
profana sunt, Jovifi>eri, ex qua die senatv^ populusque jusserit t 

According to the account of Festus, accepted by modem 
scholars, the ver sacrum took the following shape: In times 
of severe distress the (xovemment dedicated to the gods, for 
the purpose of moving them to compassion for the people, 
the entire offspring of both man and beast during the forth- 
coming spring. The children were allowed to live imtil they 
had grown up;^ then the marriageable youth of both sexes 
had to leave the town and seek their fortimes abroad, and 
make a new home for themselves elsewhere. The nation 
severed all further connection with them, wherein lay the 
difference between the ver sacrum and colonization. The 
people did not concern themselves as to the fate of the 
wanderers, who were given over absolutely into the hands 
of the deity, who might do with them what he would. 
Hence the name of ver sacrum, and for those who took part 
in it of sacrani. Mars was their tutelary god (the Mamertini 
derived their name from him); the animals consecrated to 
him — the wolf and the woodpecker — were the leaders of the 
procession of emigrants. 

This account contains three points which do not correspond 
with the solemn formula of the ver sacrum, with reference to 
which Festus has doubtless allowed some inaccuracy to creep in. 

In the first place it is not true that the entire birth of 
the following spring was dedicated to the gods.' The dedica- 
tion would in that case have been unqualified, whereas each 

^ I will revert to a few side insnes later on in a suitable place. 
' In tlie case reported by Livv, xxziiL 44, a.u.c. 557, until they were 
twenty-one years old ; in Fxstus, in his Mamertini, p. 158, twenty years. 
* Frstus, Maincrlini^ p. 158 ; Fkst. JEjp. ver sacrum, p. 879 : proximo vere. 
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vctum was given in true Soman fashion, on condition that 
the deity would first grant that which had been prayed for. 
In the case in connection with which livy mentions the 
solemn formula of wr sacrum (xxii. 10), the time appointed 
was five years (ad qvinquewaium proadmum), thus clearly 
providing for a future popular decree for deciding whether 
the conditions had been carried out and r^ulating the 
completion of the ver sacrum (ex quo die senatus populusque 
jusserU) ; for the young of the animals, therefore, which edone 
are mentioned here, the next-following spring only could 
apply. ^ This is a point the practical significance of which 
I ¥rill presently prove (§39). Then, again, not everything 
bom in this spring was "vowed."' Children are not thought 
of in the formula: the connection that it has with them is 
dealt with in §38. Among the animals only that was 
dedicated quod ver attuUrit ex suiUo, ovillo, caprinOy bovillo 
grege; the importance of this restriction I shall also point out. 

It is equally incorrect to assert that the animals were 
dedicated to Mars or even to the infernal deities. In the 
formula Jupiter is specially mentioned (Jovi fieri) ; Mars acted 
merely as the tutelary god of the wanderers. As to the 
manner in which we have to imagine the wolf and the wood- 
pecker as leaders of the departing host,^ classical scholars 
throw no light whatever. 

The sending forth of the grown-up youth is, according to 
Festus, supposed to have taken the place in primitive times 
of the sacrifice of children, and this view is shared by modem 
scholars.^ It is certainly incorrect The sacrifice of children 
was absolutely unknown to the mother-nation. It was an 

^ Pl'actically of very great importance. It was within man's power so to 
arrange tlie pairing time that the animals should bring forth their young either 
before or after the spring. 

* Fkstus, EpU, : quaecunque . . . animalia. Festcts, Mameriini^ p. 158 : 
quiiecunjtu (whicli in this case includes also tho children bom) vere proximo 
tuUa essetU. 

' Examples in Fest., £p, Irpini, p. 106 ; Pioeka, p. 212 ; Skrv., ad Aen., 
zi. 785 ; Stbjlbo, y. 4, 2, p. 240. 

** According to Sohwxolkr*8 BSm. Oeoch, this can scarcely be questioned. 
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opens up the possibility of obtaining a satisfactory answer to 
certain questions in the ver sacrum which have not even been 
raised, and have consequently been passed over in silence by 
the prevailing view as to the custom. 

The Jews never forgot their exodus from Egypt, and 
similarly the Indo-Europeans had their migration from their 
original home ever present in their minds; and in times of 
need they called to remembrance the means by which they 
had once been delivered, and resorted to the same again — 
migration of the whole nation, or of a part of it, is as 
familiar to the Indo-Europeans as it is foreign to any other 
people of antiquity. It was to this practice that not only 
the Aryan daughter-nation in its severance from the mother- 
nation, but also that of the several branches of it in their 
separation from each other, owed their individual existence as 
a nation. With a few of them (the Celts, and more particularly 
the Teutons) the process has been several times repeated in 
the course of history. The Greeks and the Latin races, after 
they had once reached the places where we find them in 
historic times, emigrated no more; they provided against the 
evil of possible over-population by conquest and the establish- 
ment of colonies, whereby the connection with the mother- 
nation was maintained. The early migration was remembered 
by them only as a religious custom in the form of the ver 
aacrum. 

The ver sacrum may be sought for in vain in connection 
with the Aryan mother-nation. The motive which induced 
them to emigrate was not of a religious, but of a secular, 
practical character; it was intended to check over-population 
(§38), and no doubt it took place much oftener than in the 
two instances of which we know — ^the separation of the 
Europeans and that of the Iranians. Emigration appears to 
have acted as a periodic blood-letting. 

How the religious institution of the ver sacrum could have 
arisen out of this purely secular act is obvious by the fact, 
accredited by many authentic proofs, as already given, that 
everything connected with antiquity was viewed in a sacred 
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light (reliffiosum) by the Bomana If the halo extended even 
to the wooden nails, the wooden spear, the stone axe, and 
the production of fire, how much more would the act to 
which the people owed their entire existence — the separation 
of the daughter- from the mother-nation — not have been 
endowed with this religious sentiment during the course of 
their long wanderings ! It was the most important, the most 
momentous act of their whole nationed life, the beginning of 
their existence. If the remembrance of this act could ever 
have been effaced during their wanderings, the repetition of 
it during that time would have kept it alive. To the 
separation from their first home was later on added the 
severance from the second home (Book Y.); and even on 
Italian territory, of which the Italic race originally took 
possession as a single body, detached tribes separated from 
the main body several times. And even though Boman tradi- 
tion can disclose nothing further concerning it,^ and learned 
antiquarians fail to see the historical connection between the 
ver sacrum and primitive antiquity, it is nevertheless manifest 
that reminiscences of past ages were preserved in this institu- 
tion, just as in the case of other previously mentioned 
institutions. They were all retained, even after they had 
lost all practical meaning and after the popular mind was no 
longer able to comprehend them, simply because they had 
belonged to antiquity — not, therefore, merely owing to 
historical vis inertics^ but because of natural veneration for 
a glorious past It was the patina of age which gave them a 
religious character ; in the eyes of the people they were not 
so much historical petrifactions as relics. 

In the ver sacrum this feature of religious devotion, generally 
described as rdigiosum, took the form of sacrum, i.e., sacred to 
the gods, and the later repetition of this act of antiquity that of 
a vow and a sacrifice to the gods. It is not difficult to under- 
stand how this representation came about. They associated it 
with grateful remembrance of what the gods had done for the 
people in days of old, when they had assisted them in their 

^ See, howerer, the tradition of the Hirpini in § 40. 
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dire distress. They had had compassion on the emigrating 
host who were compelled to leave their homes; they had 
graciously preserved them amidst the dangers which beset 
them during the long march, and had granted them a new 
home. To the mercy of the gods — this is the idea of the ver 
sacrum in the form we have represented it — let us again 
commit ourselves: we will take up the same attitude which 
enabled them to prove their favour before, not in order that 
our distress may be alleviated, but simply that through the 
sacrifice which it implies we may buy the favour of the gods. 
We bring them the best that we have to give out of the early 
fruits of our herds : as to our children, let them do unto them 
according to their will ; we withdraw our hands wholly from 
them. So we live in the hope that the means which were 
efficacious in the past, and which saved both the mother-nation 
and the daughter-nation in their great need, may also tend to 
our salvation. 

There are certain truths made so apparent to all that one has 
but to stoop to pick them up, provided of course that one 
travels by the way on which they lie and has an open eye to 
see them ; they need not be searched for, they require only to 
be found. Amongst these I reckon that as to the historical 
origin of the ver scuTum. There was no need of a weary 
waste of learning and a happy knack of drawing conclusions to 
make this discovery ; the simple reference to Roman antiquity is 
sufficient. It is owing merely to the circumstance that Boman 
archaeologists have allowed this very obvious interpretation to 
escape their notice that I have, as I think, been able to throw 
an unexpected light upon the vtr sa/yrvm as well as upon a 
number of other matters of Boman antiquity. The fact of the 
survival of antiquity in the institutions of Home, of which I 
have already given several proofs in the preceding pages, gave 
me the idea of testing all phenomena of Boman antiquity which 
came under my notice by this light, in order to find out 
whether they bore any relationship to the conditions and 
motives of the migration time. I argued that the adherence 
of the Bomans to the old traditions, which was manifested in 
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the most superficial and trivied things, would certainly nob 
be found wanting in reference to institutions of antiquity. 
It would not have been in accord with Roman custom if 
they had not connected themselves with the past, and if 
remains or reminiscences of it should have been preserved. I 
am convinced that this general point of view is very wide- 
reaching and by no means exhausted by this one application 
of it ; Boman archaeology will certainly discover many more 
things in the direction in which it points. 

In what follows I will apply it to the wr mcrvm. It is 
incumbent upon me to furnish evidence that the wr sturum is 
an imitation of the departure of the Aryans from their original 
home. This presupposes that the similarity between the two 
has been proved; all the features of the vtr Boxrwrn have to 
correspond to those of the original which it has imitated — the 
emigration of a part of the population from its original home ; 
and this proof I am prepared to give. Sut it will substantiate 
only that this Boman institution may be traced back to 
antiquity, still leaving room for the possibility of another 
interpretation: it does not prove that this was actually its 
origin. I take it, therefore, that under these circumstances we 
can attribute to it only the vedue of a plausible hypothesis. 

But it lays claim to historical truth, and this I will prove by 
showing that certain points in the ver 9ourwm allow of no other 
interpretation than the one I have stated — that the problem 
given us to solve can find its solution only in the departure of 
the Aryans from their original home. 

2. Tht Several Features of the Ver Sacrum, 

§ 38. This point of view has now to be subjected to the test of 
the several details of the vtr sacrum ; and these are as follow : 

1. The External Occasion of the Ver Sacrum. — In Borne it was 
some public calamity,^ such as great distress in time of war, 
epidemics, etc. Of what nature can the calamity have been 
which induced the Aryans to emigrate from their original 
home? 

^ FssTUB, Bp, Ver Sacrum, p. 887 : moffnis perieulit addudL 

8 
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We may answer with, I believe, almost absolute certain^, 
over-population and overcrowding. This alone explains why 
a part, and a part only, of the nation — the superfluouSy for 
whom there was no longer sufficient food — ^left the home of 
their fathers. It cannot have been the pressure of an over- 
whelming enemy, which so often decided the Teutons to 
adopt a similar course. For the exceptionally numerous Aryan 
nation there was no enemy sufficiently powerful to threaten 
them with danger : had this been the case the whole nation, 
like the Teutons, and not merely a portion, would have had 
to retreat before them. Neither can an epidemic have caused 
it. A few might escape from it by flight, but a mass of 
people, numbering thousands, would carry it away with them. 
The event of a temporary famine has little probafaili^ 
in its favour. For a shepherd nation, like the Aryans, it 
could result only from a murrsdn among the cattle; but in 
such a case desertion of the home would be of as little avail 
as in the case of pestilence. If the land generally yielded 
sufficient food for the maintenance of the population, a tem- 
porary misfortune of this kind would never have induced 
them to leave their home. 

The political and social depression under which the Boman 
'pUb% groaned frequently caused their thoughts to turn to 
emigration. But with the Aryans there must have been 
another reason. The contrast between the dominant and the 
oppressed classes — the rich taking advantage of the poor — 
cannot be traced anywhere among the Aiyans ; that contrast 
originated at the time of the development of capitalism. 

The only possible cause, therefore, is over-population. This 
occurs nowhere more readily than with a pastoral nation. Soil 
which, under the most imperfect cultivation, will sustain 
ten families, and under the most perfect a hundred families, 
win supply only one pastoral family with the necessary food. 
Now if we bear in mind the fact that the Aryans, at 
the time when the European branch separated from the stock, 
had already been in existence several thousand years, we can 
understand that overcrowding must have attained such enor-> 
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mous dimensions that nothing short of wholesale emigration 
could be of any avail Hunger drove the Indo-Europeans 
from their Asiatic home into Europe; hunger has been the 
lever employed by history to cause them to fulfil their 
historical mission. For thousands of years it has kept them 
on the move. It scared them from their second home when 
the soil, owing to imperfect cultivation, no longer sufficed to 
feed them; and after they had secured a third home, it 
would not let them rest. Until far into historic times we 
find Celts and Teutons resorting to emigration ; it was edways 
the cry for land which they raised. They were willing to 
lay down their arms if only this request were granted them. 
It was not insufficiency of soil that forced them to this, but 
the imperfect cultivation of the land which they possessed. 
In proportion as agriculture attained perfection, the necessity 
for emigration diminished ; and thus it can be explained why 
the Greeks and the Latins were not forced to take refuge in 
emigration, but resorted rather to colonization. Of the 
Samnites only are frequent emigrations reported;^ but they 
were a pastoral tribe, to whom the causes above referred to 
do not apply. Transfer the plough to the Aryans, and the 
history of Europe would have assumed a totally different 
aspect : instead of Aryan blood it would probably be Semitic 
blood which would flow through the veins of the European. 
The soil of Europe has edways attracted the Semites. Even in 
the prehistoric times of the Aryan nations of Europe we 
meet with the Semites in the commercial settlements of the 
Phoenicians, on the coast of the Mediterranean. In historic 
times the struggles between Carthage and Home for the 
dominion of the world follow; a thousand years later the 
Arabs obtain a foothold on European soiL The fact that 
Europe has not fallen to the share of the Semites is simply 
because the Aryans anticipated them: they would not have 
done so if the mother-nation's ignorance of the plough had 
not forced them to emigrate. 

^ Varro, d€ JLIL 8, 16, 29, quoting the reason mentioned above : tU alim 
crthro ScUnni/aeiitaverwUprqpUr muUiludinem liUrorum, 
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in which the object is to get rid of the surplus population, 
but that the ver sacrum had merely an illustrative motive. 
The Eomans never mention over-crowding as one of the 
grounds of the vtr sacrum, but refer to other calamities, such 
as pestilence and war, which are not in the slightest degree 
remedied by migration; and the fact that in the ver sacrum 
the execution of the vow is separated from the vow itself 
by an interval of twenty or twenty-one years does not 
harmonize with the idea of aUeviating an existing over- 
population. 

The migration in the ver sacrum, therefore, has no real 
purpose. This marks the di£ference between it and the 
migration of the Aryans. There the motive was of a real 
nature, viz., the riddance of the surplus population, which could 
not find sufficient bread at homa It follows, therefore, that 
the dimensions of the migration must have been very different 
from those of the ver sacrum. To be of any service a consider- 
able portion of the populace had to migrate, and this was more- 
over imperative in the interest of the emigrants themselves. 
It was necessary that they should number thousands, perhaps 
hundreds of thousands, if there were to be any chance of 
their overcoming the resistance of foreign nations for which 
they had to be prepared. The fact that they did so shows that 
our supposition is well foimded. We must therefore assume 
their departure to have been somewhat after the manner of 
the migration of the Teutons at the time of the migration 
of nations, or general migration, when peoples numbering 
hundreds of thousands set out on the march. In one point 
only is there a considerable difference. With the Teutons the 
whole nation set out, old and young, sick and infirm, capable 
and incapable alike; here it was only a portion. How are 
we to interpret this? 

We have two connecting links to help us to answer this 
question. What were the elements of which it was composed ? 
One we derive from the motive of the migration, the other 
from the ver sacrum^ 

No one emigrates without urgent need, and if the need 
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in the case of the Aryans had been over-population, only 
those would have been likely to emigrate who felt the pressure 
— the oppressed, the homeless, the poor, and the hungry; 
but the well-to-do and the rich, who were unaflfected by it, 
would have remained at home, being without any induce- 
ment to exchange their comfortable lot for an uncertain 
future. A participation of the wealthy classes in the 
emigration would at most have been confined to the younger 
sons, to whom the prospect of what awaited them at home 
after the death or displacement of the father, when they 
would have to submit to the regime of the firstborn and of his 
wife (p. 32), did not offer any attraction ; and to the daughters, 
who preferred marriage with poor men, whose intention it was 
to take them with them, to the uncertainty of finding a 
husband at home, or to the small appreciation which they found 
under the paternal roof. I will give one more positive proof 
for the above hypothesis that the non-propertied class formed 
the chief contingent in the migration, and that is the fitting 
out of the expedition by national contribution. 

The ver sacrum contains another point in connection with 
this matter, viz., youth. Let us see how this bears upon it 

Just as the rich remained behind because there was no 
need for them to migrate, so those also stayed at home 
who were unfit for it, viz., the old, the weak, and the cowards. 
Those who were unfit could not join in an undertaking fraught 
with dangers and difficulties of all kinds; they would only 
have been a needless burden. In these expeditions every 
man would have to hold his own, which implied that he 
must be able to fight, be healthy, strong, valiant, determined. 
If those who lacked these qualities had not excluded them- 
selves from the migration, they would doubtless have been 
declined by their prospective companions, to whom it was of 
the greatest importance not to have any unserviceable persons 
amongst them. The question of maintenance during the 
march, to say nothing of other considerations, made 
such weeding-out imperative. Those only who by military 
service could compensate for the food served out to them 
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by the leaders of the undertaking were worthy of partaking 
in it. During the migration even those who had attained 
an honourable old age had to depart this life when they were 
no longer fit for military service. How much less, then, 
would the hale and sound have encumbered themselves at 
the outset with old people, or those whose military efficiency 
would soon come to an end! ''Away with the old folk!" 
was the watchword at the commencement of and throughout 
the migration period; "he who will eat with us must fight 
with us." And what applied to the old people would apply 
also to those who were unfit for service on other grounds — the 
weak, the ailing, the cowards. Here again the custom of later 
times, excluding weakly children, gives us a historical link. 
Fitness for military service was the indispensable qualification 
for joining in the expedition. 

This statement presupposes that this participation in the 
migration was not merely a question of personal inclination, 
but rather that the decision as to who might join was left 
either to the paiticular community or to the chief directors 
of the enterprise. That such an authority must have existed 
is obvious, because two other matters must necessarily have 
been r^ulated before starting — first the time of departure, 
which had to be fixed beforehand, so that in the interval 
the necessary preparations might be made ; and secondly the 
question of maintenance. The decision as to who should join 
the expedition is in no way less important than these two 
points, and the close connection it bore to the question of 
maintenance presupposes that it must have been settled by 
some authority. The number of the migrating host was 
known to a man (§ 39). 

All who intended to join the expedition had therefore to be 
fit for military service. That is the explanation of the youth- 
fulness of the exiles in the xer sacrum. The young men were 
left to grow up imtil fit for war. They came of age at puberty, 
but fitness for military service required a still greater physical 
and mental development than mere legal majority. I believe 
this to have been the object in view in postponing the time 
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until the age of twenty or twenty-one. This does not conflict 
with the fact that fitness for entering the service of the Legion 
commenced at the age of seventeen, for there the young men 
had the older ones by their side, while in the vtfr sacrum they 
stood alone. Fitness for service is the one quality upon which 
everything depends for a man. It is the virtue of man, even 
as fruitfulness is of woman. The remembrance of this con- 
ception of the past has been permanently preserved amongst 
the Eomans in virtus ; vir and Sansk. vrira (Goth, wair, Ang.- 
Saxon wer, from which the compound Wergeld) is the man, the 
hero, the warrior, and with this quality of his in virtus the 
Boman idea of virtue is coupled. The Eomans preserved 
this notion long after the idea of virtue itself was alienated 
from it; while with the Greeks and the Teutons, as regards 
the denotation both of man and of virtue, the ancient mode 
of viewing things had long since made way for another. Man 
they designated by the physiological distinction of sex (Greek 
atnipt Sanskr. nar, German Mann^ from the Sanskr. Manu); 
virtue, as fitness pure and simple (Greek aper^, from the 
Sanskr. ar^ to fit, to join ; German Fugend from tugan, tatigen, 
to be fit). None of the Aryan nations has preserved the 
notions of the period of migration in this respect so faith- 
fully as the Bomans. There can be no doubt that it originated 
in the time of the migration, considering the fact that, as 
language testifies, it was unknwn to the mother-nation. The 
Aryans indicated man by his sex (nar) ; the expression virtus 
for virtue they did not know. They were herdsmen, whose 
regular, peaceful, harmless existence, interrupted only by petty 
skirmishes with neighbouring tribes, sufficiently conveyed to 
them the idea of heroes (wira\ but was not adequate to 
absorb the full conception of virtue. But what was only a 
transitory condition for them became the rule for the 
daughter-nation. The l^end of Hirpini, of which I make 
mention below, represents this alteration by changing the 
herdsman into a highwayman. Every inch of groimd had to 
be gained by force of arms, and in all these battles it was 
a question of the existence or non-existence of the whole 
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nation. To be conquered was equivalent to annihilation. 
Thus it is explained why courage was the only virtue in 
man which was worth anything, the only one which, in cases 
of exceptional bravery, was publicly rewarded. The reward 
of virtue was the lance bestowed by the nation {)iasta 
proBusta)} the order "pour la m^rite*' of antiquity. The 
wooden spear-points which the Eomans retained long after 
they had been made acquainted with iron ones show us 
that we here have to do with a custom of antiquity. 
Cowardice is the greatest disgrace that can befall a man. 
The Teutons sank their cowards into a swamp. Offences 
which presuppose a manifestation of strength, such as 
robbery or murder, did not disgrace a man; it was left to 
the parties concerned to procure satisfaction for themselves. 
In the ver sacrum fitness for military service is identical 
with youth. It has already been observed that on the occasion 
of the departure of the Aryans from their home it was not 
so strictly adhered to. But the element of strength illus- 
trated in the ver sacrum is nevertheless highly instructive. 
The Eomans always retained it in the official designation of 
the people gathered together for the purpose of a national 
assembly, as puie prcesente,^ and in connection with this 
version the oft-disputed linguistic meaning of populus as 
denoting the young people' gains much in probability. This 
is, moreover, supported by the contrast between populus and 
sencUus, which latter is linguistically connected with old age. 
If scfuUv^s denotes the old — senes^ populus must refer to the 
young, the puli, puieres; the contrast would lose its force, and 
linguistically be quite incorrect, if populus, as was supposed, 
denoted merely the mass of the people. 

^ F18TU8, J^piC EatkCf p. 101. ' Fisrus, Ep. Pube prcesenUf p. 252. 

' Aooording to Kuhn, in Zur dUesUn GeachiehU der indo^fermanisehen Talker, 
p. 4, populus oontains a rednplication of pubu9= young (example : disci-ptUtis, 
pupil) from the Sanskr. root pu^ to produce, to bring np, from which the 
Sanskr. putra, son ; putri, daughter ; Latin puer^ lt<^» putua, pupus, boy. 
Similarly the reduplication pupillus. For a comparison of the above deriva- 
tions see my Oeist des r. R, t, i», 249, note 147, to which may now be added 
that of Vakiczek, loc ciL, vol. L, p. 506. 
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What meaning was attached to the word "people" is seen 
in 2?(?/miari=to destroy, derived from papidus, which in 
Grerman corresponds with verJueren, derived from Heer. It 
was not in our acceptation of the word ''the people" — an 
aggregate mass united together by descent, history, language^ 
and civilization — but an army, which, like a devastating 
stream, overruns the enemy's land, destroying everything in its 
way. The idea of the army is also sustained by the political 
activity exercised by the people in the national assembly. 
In the first place, fitness to take part in it began and ended 
in efficiency for military service (17-60 years). Secondly, 
as regards the regulations for calling together the national 
assembly: the red flag was hoisted; the sign was com- 
municated by military signals; the place of assembly is the 
Campus Martxus, dedicated to the Gkxl of War, outside the 
city. 

The popular assemblies of the Teutons also recall the army 
to us; those who participated in it appeared at the Thing 
fully armed, and were drawn up in military divisions ; and 
the Thing served at the same time as a military review.^ Their 
consent to the various proposals brought forward was made 
known by the clashing together of arms,* and when it 
concerned the election of a king the person elected was lifted 
up on a shield, and a spear handed to him.^ This custom is 
not found amongst the Aryans. Its first origin, therefore, 
dates from a later time; and, as it is found amongst the 
Eomans and Teutons alike, it can have been established only 
before the two peoples separated, that is, during the time of 
the universal migration of the Indo-European nations collec- 
tively. In a settled nation, amongst whom peace is the normal 
condition, and only the outbreak of war necessitates the 
taking up of arms, it would be as difficult to understand the 

^ Schroder, Deutacke HechtageaehiehU, p. 16. This old Germanio custom 
of armed assemblies is maintained up to the present time in the Canton of 
Unterwalden, in Switzerland, surely the last remnant of the institutions of 
the migratory |)eriod of the Indo-Europeans. 

' Tacitus, Otmumia, cap. 11. 

' Grimm, JUchtsalterthUmer, pp. 163, 234 jgg. 
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origin of this custom as it is easy to understand in a nomadic 
military tribe living in a continual state of warfare. 

The people is the army; this gives us the true character 
of the Aryan nomads. Fitness for bearing arms was the 
first qualification of membership for the male sex; he who 
had lost his fitness was cut off as a useless member; bread 
was too scarce during the march to admit of its distribution 
amongst the useless. Those who wished to share the food 
had also to share in the fighting. In historic times the 
custom of killing the old men was not known in Some; 
they were not only allowed to live, but they received a pro- 
minent political position in the constitution of the Senate, 
which realizes the idea that the old men, when no longer fit 
for action, were, on accoimt of their age and experience, all 
the more in request for advice. It seems quite superfluous 
to raise the question : What brought about the change ? What 
could the answer be but "the revolution in social ideas"? 
Only why did not these social ideas develop themselves during 
the migration? If the conditions had not changed, these 
notions would also have been deferred. But the conditions 
did change. In place of the nomadic came the settled life, 
and therewith the question of maintenance assumed quite 
another form. During the march it was the concern of the 
military administration; now it became the concern of the 
individual; each one had to thank himself for his food: he 
lived at his own, not at the public expense; and whereas 
formerly they were dependent upon the cattle which they 
had with them, upon the wild fruit they gathered, and upon 
plunder, and there was thus every reason for being careful 
and even frugal in the distribution of victuals, now the 
plough had opened the door for procuring a fully adequate 
supply of food. A fixed abode and the plough did away, 
amongst the Latin races, with the custom of killing their 
old people. That it continued to exist amongst the Teutons 
and Slavs far into historic times proves that the plough had 
not yet fulfilled its mission amongst them; as this was accom- 
plished the custom disappeared there also. 
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3. In tht Ver Sacrum all connection wUh the Mother-nation 
was severed, — The Boman popular mind attributed this to 
the fact that the departing host was absolutely given over 
to the care of the gods, and that consequently the people 
must withdraw their support from them. As above remarked, 
this view was foreign to the Aryans. Doubtless they also 
invoked the blessing of the gods; but what decided them 
to depart was not the idea of performing a deed well pleasing 
to the deity, but simply a desire to help themselves. Separ- 
ation from the mother-nation was absolutely necessary for 
this, and although at first some kind of communication may 
have been kept up with them* gradually, as the distance 
which separated them increased, this became more and more 
difficult, and finally ceased altogether. This circumstance 
of the sepaxation of mother - nation and daughter - nation 
assumed, in the ver saxrum^ a political character. What had 
in the first instance been the inevitable result of the 
migration, was converted, in the ver sacrum^ into a necessary 
obligation. 

4. The Popular Decru in the Ver Sacrum. — The official 
formula is given above (p. 250), and it was there hinted 
how little notice had been taken of it by Eoman anti- 
quarians in their interpretation of the contents of the vow. 
According to them the popular decree included also children 
— the formula made no mention of them; according to 
them the young of all animals were dedicated — the formula 
mentioned only the cattle: "qtuxl ver aitvlerit ex grege^^ and 
those only *'«c millo, ovillo, caprino, bovillo." ^ Considering the 
exactness of the wording of old Eoman formulae, in which 
every word was weighed with painstaking precision, and the 
improbability that Livy, who, with regard to the execution 
of the vow concerning the young of animals, gives the most 
detailed description of the formula, should have omitted the 

^ That horses and asses are also counted as ** ffre{f<Uim,*' see L 2, §2, 0(2 leg, 
Aq, (iz. 2). 
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most important part» referring to the children, there can be 
no doubt that the formula does not extend to them at alL 
Why not? We are here apparently before a problem in- 
capable of solution. 

If our view be the correct one, that the tw ioarum is an 
imitation of the migration of the Aryans, it is clear that 
the popular decree, as well as the other features of the vtr 
sacrum, must find its coimterpart in the exodus of the Aiyans. 
The necessity for it,^ urged upon them by the Pontifex maxi- 
mus, must have had its foundation in the urgent necessity 
for it formerly. What was the motive which induced the 
people to take the matter in hand? The question answers 
itself. The migration was caused by the necessity of rescu- 
ing the nation from a great calamity. It was the "social 
question," as we should call it now, which then for the 
first time presented itself to our forefathers — provision 
for the poorer classes, the simple question of subsistence. 
Where there is abundance of food this can be settled by 
arranging for the rich to give to the poor out of their 
superfluity; but where there is not enough to supply the 
population, there is nothing for it but migration. But even 
migration necessitates that, at least for the immediate future^ 
a sufficiency of food should be provided, otherwise it is equi- 
valent to certain starvation. 

The question of victualling is the first to present itself 
when a mass of people is setting out, whether it be, as in 
our days, an army, or as it was during the migration, a whole 
nation or part of one. And this cannot be left to the 
individual, but must be settled by authority. When the 
Helyetii migrated to Gaul (Caesar, De Bella Oallico, L 5), a 
national decree proclaimed that every householder should pro- 
vide himself and his family with provisions for three months. 
The three months understood thereby were the three months 
of spring: they started in March. Spring served for the 
Aryans, as will be pointed out presently, not merely as their 

^ LiVT, loc ciL, omnium primum populum cansulendum de vere sacro . . • 
injuuupopuU voveri wm potae. 
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time of departure, but also of the migration: they rested 
during the heat of the summer and during the winter. The 
Helvetii had already become an agricultural nation; their 
provisions consisted of flour (Csesar : frvmentum » . . mclita 
cibaria). The Aryans were a pastoral nation; with them 
therefore it must have been cattla As with the Helvetii, 
80 with them also, the departure was doubtless preceded by 
a similar decree that every one had to provide the necessary 
cattle for himself and his household. But what about those 
who were not able to do so, the poor, who had tended the 
flocks of the rich and had thereby lived, but not acquired 
any cattle for themselves? If they desired to get rid of 
these, t.e., of all those in a similar position, there was nothing 
for it but for the rich to provide them with the necessary 
cattle. If this had been left to their own goodwill, many 
would have refrained from doing so ; yet it was to the common 
interest that the exodus should be made possible; it was a 
question of warding off a danger with which the wealthy 
might be threatened by the needy. It was therefore necessary 
that this obligation should be laid upon the wealthy by a 
national decree, in order that, by giving up a portion of their 
cattle, the departure might be made possible; it was a kind 
of property-tax, as we should call it. 

This explains the above-mentioned declaration of the 
Pontifex maximus : in jusm paptUi voveri rum posse (the people 
alone could impose this tax upon themselves). 

But the imposition of the tax presupposes a knowledge of 
the necessity for it, and this again the assessment of the 
number of the emigrants and of the cattle which they could 
themselves provide. It is inconceivable that these preliminary 
questions should not have been first gone into ; and this could 
be done only by public simmions ; every one intending to 
take part in the migration would have had to present himself 
previously, to report upon the number of the members of 
his household and of the cattle in his possession. Lists had 
therefore to be made out in every community, and these lists 
had then, either directly or through the province or tribe, 
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to be laid before the central body, which latter we have taken 
for granted as absolutely indispensable. Guided by this 
computation of the total number of emigrants and of the 
cattle held by them, the question of the assistance needed was 
then gone into, calculated according to the individual heads 
and the length of time that it would be needed, and thereupon 
the amoimt was fixed which those remaining behind had to 
contribute. To determine the actual share of each in- 
dividual it was necessary to have an accurate list of the 
number of cattle owned by each of those remaining behind. 
The knowledge of the total number of cattle in hand and 
of the number yet to be contributed was the standard by 
which the taxation of the wealthy was regulated The small 
folk who owned only a few head of cattle each, would not 
have been called upon to contribute. 

Some will doubtless r^ard this i-egistration system of 
antiquity as an anachronism. I must leave it an open 
question whether the inference from the Celts is to be 
considered conclusive evidence for the ancient Aryans. With 
the Celts the system was fully developed at the time when 
Cfiesar came into hostile communication with them. In the 
camp of the Helvetii Caesar found, when, after his invasion 
of Gkiul, he had vanquished them, the most carefully-compiled 
lists of the nimiber, not of the fighting men only, but also 
of those unfit to carry arms, all carefully specified — boys, 
old men and women,^ and of the number of their allies. 
With reference to the armed forces opposed to him in 
former battles with the Gauls, Csesar gives in other places 
(iL 4; viL 71, 76) the most minute infoimation. Ostensibly 
he owed this knowledge to his spies amongst the native 

^ CjEa^R, Dt Bella OalL^ i. 29 : tahUae lUUrU GraeeU eon/edae, quibus in 
UUmlis nomiruUim rtUio confuta eratf qui numenu doyno txisset eorum, qui arma 
ftrrt posgetU, et item teparalim pueriy senes, mulieresque. The total number of 
the Helvetii was 268,000, or oounting the allies 868,000, that of the fighting 
men 92,000, exactly a fourth of the total number. At the exodus of the 
Aryans, when the old men and those approaching manhood did not set out, and 
many of the young men would just have married, and the number of children 
therefore may also be estimated at a low rate, the number of fighting men must 
have been considerably larger. 
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iohabiianig, of which he had no lack in anv of the Celtic 
tribes: this presupposed that the numbers were registered; 
and Vercingetorix knew exactly how manv days the pro- 
visiozs of the besieged would hold out (iL 71^: these also 
must therefore have l^en numericallv calculated. 

The same system of registration which we meet with 
amonz?t the Cells is also found with the T^manft in the 
form of the census. In its historically attested form the 
census is known to have originated with Servius Tullius, but 
I cannot imagine that the institution, without any connecting 
link with the past, could have proceeded perfectly new and 
fully developed, as it were, from the brain of its originator, 
like ilinerva from the head of Jupiter; it is much more 
likely that the foundation upon which he built the system 
of registration had previously existed, and was not invented 
at the time. That no high degree of civilization was needed 
to bring this about is proved in the case of the Celts. 
Ordinary common sense will suffice to show any martial nation 
the value of it. 

But neither Celts nor Bomans had to discover it; their 
predecessors had saved them the trouble. What the Helvetii 
did on leaving their former home, the Aryans had done before 
them on leaving theirs: they had originated a census of 
the emigrants. For the former there was no urgent neoessitj 
to do this, because the supply of the necessary provisions was 
each individual's own affair; but for the latter it was indis- 
pensable, as the amount of the property-tax to be raised for 
this purpose by the nation, and the portioning out of it 
amongst those who remained behind, presupposes of necessity 
a numerical estimate of the emigrants and of their needs. If 
I am right as to the property-tax, the gahdla emt^mltonis, 
in the passive sense of the word, as one might say, it proves 
that statistics in their primitive state date back to the Aryan 
mother-nation. 

No proof of the truth of this statement has thus far been 
given. Should it be forthcoming, it must, in the first plaoe, 
be ascertained that, as in the xtr sacrum, so also in the 
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departure of the Aryans, a national decree preceded the actual 
exodus; and, secondly, that the tribute of cattle prescribed 
thereby was not intended, as with the former, to be a 
sacrifice to the deity, but for the support of the emigrating 
host. 

If the vtT sa^cTum is in reality based upon an imitation, the 
original departure from the Aryan home (and upon this point 
the reader must draw his own conclusions when he has read 
all that I have to say on the subject), it will be proved that 
the one as well as the other must have been preceded by a 
popular decrea And how could it possibly have been other- 
wise? For, quite apart from the agreement about the 
departure itself, there were a host of preliminary arrange- 
ments to be made: the time of starting, the maintenance 
during the march, and the place of meeting.^ 

The substance of the vow in this popular decree of the 
ver sacrum lies in the sacrifice of the young of the flock. 
This point, overlooked alike by Boman and modem anti- 
quarians, is of great significance. It represents to us the 
sacrifice of the shepherd in contrast to that of the farmer. 
The shepherd offered one of his flock to the deity; the 
farmer brought of the produce of his land; both invited the 
deity to share their repasts — as their food, so their sacrifice. 
This contrast between the bloody and the bloodless sacrifice 
is, from a historical point of view, of great importance ; it 
represents to us two forms of human existence and also two 
different degrees of civilization — ^pastoral and agricultural life. 
The bloody sacrifice is as certainly an ofispring of the pastoral 
as the bloodless is of the agricultural period; the former is 
the elder of the two, and although it may be found to exist 
side by side with the bloodless sacrifice, yet it did not originate 
beside it, but as a remnant of earlier times, even as is the 
still older himter's sacrifice, e,g., of the hind to Diana. 

' These three items are specially mentioned by Caesar as matters of decree 
amongst the Helyetii at the time of their departure, the question of sustenance, 
L 5, the two others, L 6: dimn dieuni qua die ad ripam Bhodani omnu 
conveniamL 

T 
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In the Old Testament legend the contrast between the 
bloody and the bloodless sacrifice is personified in Cain and 
AbeL "Abel was a keeper of sheep, but Cain was a tiller 
of the soil; and Cain brought of the fruit of the ground an 
offering unto the Lord .... and Abel, he also brought of 
the firstlings of his flock and of the fat thereof." (Genesis 
iv. 2, 4.) Cain kills AbeL I see there the allegorical illus- 
tration of the supplanting of the imperfect form of existence 
of the shepherd by the more perfect form of the farmer ; ^ the 
substitution of the bloodless for the bloody sacrifice follows 
as a matter of coursa 

The Boman legend pictures for us the Boman from the very 
b^inning as husbandman. At the founding of Eome Eomulus 
appointed two yoke of arable land to each citizen, and his 
successor, Numa Pompilius, replaced the bloody by the 
bloodless sacrifice,* which, on accoimt of the resemblance 
between the sacrifice and the domestic meal, can but signify 
that Eoman tradition attributed the change from the animal to 
vegetable diet to very remote times. This fact is also proved 
in the Vesta worship, known as one of the oldest cults of 
the Boman people. The altar of Vesta represents to us the 
domestic hearth, the sacrifice offered thereon the ordinary food 
of man; it consisted of a kind of farinaceous pap, prepared 
from the ''oldest kind of com known to the Bomans" (/ar, 
spelt; which, in the form of bread, we come across in the 
marriage contract — ofmfarrtaiio), with the addition of a little 
salt The name of the pay given to soldiers in later times 
ifoldx) is derived from com i^stipmdiwnx^ from a^tj75=: fruit of 
the stalk; jpen€kre=to weigh out). 

By the side of the bloodless sacrifice, however, the bloody 
sacrifice was also retained in Bome, and we find one of its 
applications in the ver sticrum. If we did not already know that 
the v€T mcrum did not originate on Boman soil, but belonged 
to ancient Aryan times, we might conclude this from the fact 

1 See above, p. 109 sqq. 

' Flint, ffisL Nat.^ xviiu 2, { 7 : Numa instUuU deos fruge oolere et mola 
MUsa supplieare. 
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that the vow made in the vtfr sacrum was limited to the 
Hocks; were it otherwise, the fruit of the land would also 
have been included. It is, therefore, the sacrifice of the herds- 
man of antiquity, and was obligatory only upon those who 
possessed flocks. This circumstance, which is fully explained 
in the historical origin of the ver scLcrum, was of great 
practical importance; it meant that the sacrifice in the ver 
sacrum was incumbent upon the rich, not upon the poor. 
The poor man had no flocks; his live-stock consisted of the 
draught cattle working his plot of ground, the familiar four 
res mancipi — ox, horse, ass, mule — and the few herds of cattle 
giuzing in the field — cows, goats, sheep; the vow did not 
extend to the young of these animals. In this respect, also, 
the similarity between the ver sacrum and the exodus from 
the first home is maintained, for there also only the wealthy 
were called upon to pay the tribute (p. 271). 

The conclusion to be drawn from this is that the sacrifice 
prescribed in the ver sacrwm, is the sacrifice of the herdsman, 
and leads us back to the pastoral life of the Aryans in their 
first home before the introduction of agriculture in their 
second. There is only one point in which this does not apply. 
The swine, as is shown by the resemblance of the Gk. $9, Lat 
sus^ Old-High 6er. sfA, with Zend. M, and Sanskr. sfCirhard 
= wild boar, was known to the Aryans, but the breeding of 
swine was still unknown in the Veda and Avesta : swineherds 
are nowhere mentioned. The change seems to have taken 
place upon their settlement in their new homa The new 
name found amongst all the Aryan nations : Gk. iropKogt Lat. 
porcusy Iran, ore, O.-BL G. farah, Old Slav, prast} can have 
been derived only from the language of the original in- 
habitants; the appearance of a new name beside the old one 
for one and the same thing always points to its derivation 
from an outside source. Probably it was not the name of 
a household animal, but of some kind of cattle kept in herds. 
Thus, it figures, as the divine swineherd in the Odyssey proves, 

' ScHSADEB, Spraehvergleichung und UrgesehikhU, p. 348. [Engl TnnaL, 
1890.] 
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amongst the Greeks as early as the heroic age, and amongst 
the Bomans in the sacrificial vow of the vtr sacrum ; the fact 
that it was added afterwards must have escaped the notice 
of the people when they intended to illustrate by it the 
departure from the original home. The idea that the ver 
sacrum was a reproduction of the departure from the second 
home is excluded, because in that case the husbandman 
instead of, or at any rate together with, the herdsman would 
have been called upon to bring his offering. 

The sacrifice, therefore, which in the ver sacrum was by 
popular decree made incimibent upon the owners of flocks, 
without any doubt refers us back to the period of an existence 
exclusively pastoral, i.«., to the Aryan mother-nation. An 
event had to be reproduced which had taken place at 
the exodus of the Aryans from their home, viz., a tribute 
payable by the owners of flocks of a portion of their cattle^ 
though whether for sacrifice to the deity or for equipment 
of the departing host we have now to decide : it will depend 
upon whether the features of the sacrifice in the ver sacrum 
do not exclude the possibility of the former assumption, a& 
to which I hope to be able to convince the reader. 

The supposition that the Aryans before their departure 
offered sacrifices to the deities in order to invoke their blessing 
upon their enterprise seems so obvious that we may take it 
for granted. But the very fact that it was so obvious makes 
it difficult to understand why a decree of the whole nation 
was required. Even in Bome, notwithstanding the highly- 
developed system of sacrifices, that ordained in the ver sacrum 
remains without a counterpart. Besides the sacrifices incum- 
bent upon individuals (sacra privata), or upon all the citizens 
together (popiUaria), there were others which the whole 
nation (puhlica) or the gentlefolk (gentilicia) had to make, 
but these were voluntary and composed of their own property,, 
and were not considered a tax specially imposed for that 
purpose. The method adopted in the ver sacrum is so 
entirely opposed to the ordiustry form of the Boman sacrificial 
system that no other interpretation seems left to us save the 
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one I have suggested — an illustration of a precedent of 
antiquity. 

But supposing individual sacrifices were not made volun- 
tarily, but had to be imposed by a national decree, it is 
easy to see that in that case it could not possibly have 
assumed the form illustrated in the ver mcrum, where it 
distinctly states si res publiea . . . salva servata erit — in the 
former case it would of necessity have to be unqualified; in 
the latter it applied to the fruit to be expected in the following 
spring ; in the former, where the sacrifice had to be offered at 
the very time of departure, it could apply only to such 
animals as were available at the time, not the new-bom, which 
would not be suitable for it, and which, on the contrary, the 
herdsmen allowed to grow up and to fatten before killing,^ 
but only the full-grown, the fattened cattle. In the ver 
sacrum this was particularly emphasized in a special passage 
in the formula : " qui faxit quando volet fcurUo" In the ver 
sacrum the sacrifice preceded by many years the departure 
of the youthful host ; in the latter case it would have had to 
be brought at the time of the departure: in the former it 
did not stand in any intimate connection with it — ^it was 
not brought to invoke the divine blessing upon the departing 
host, but out of gratitude for deliverance from dire calamity ; 
in the latter it stood in the closest connection with it, the object 
being to propitiate the deity ; in short, in the former case it 
was a thanks-offering, in the latter it was of the nature of a 
precatory sacrifice. 

Thus, all that remains of the connection between the law 
by which the Romans were in the ver sacrum bound to 
dedicate the forthcoming addition to their flocks and the 
corresponding decree of the Aryan people, of which it was 
an imitation, is the reference which they both had in common 

^ When it says (Oenens iv. 4) : " And Abel he also brought of the firstlings 
of hiB flock,** it is clear from the addition " and of the fat thereof" that it did 
not mean that he kiUed the yonng juat bom ; the firstlings in this case mean 
rather the first yonng brought forth by the animal in contradistinction to those 
bom afterwards ; it is the preference of the firstbom transferred from man to 
the animal. 
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to the cattle; moreover, instead of the object being in the 
latter case that of sacrifice, we have no choice left but to 
regard it as a tax on property imposed upon the wealthier 
classes in order to facilitate the migration of the poorer 
portion of the population. To my mind, this evidence bears 
the stamp of a fully-certified historical fact, not of a mere 
hypothesis; and those who object to this view will have to 
invalidate the evidence which I have brought forward in 
favour of it. 

As the migration of antiquity is represented by the youthful 
host who in the vtr sacrum left the city, the popular decree 
as to what cattle the emigrants should take with them is thus 
represented by the solemn vow made by the people to dedicate 
their cattle in sacrifice to the deity. In both cases the real 
object was supplanted by its religious representative, whereby 
a diversion from the external appearance of the original was 
necessarily involved, which needs no further demonstration 
after all that has been said about it in the preceding pages. 
There is one point, however, which so far has not been touched 
upon, and which I feel bound to explain. 

All the cattle to be bom during the next spring were 
dedicated ; in what sense this has to be taken is stated above 
(p. 250). Why was the spring set aside for this purpose ; why 
not the whole year ? Was it because in the spring the animals 
gave birth to their young ? This is the natural rule for homed 
cattle, but not for goats, sheep, and swina The time of birth 
depends upon the rutting season and the length of gestation : 
this faUs for all cattle alike in the season when they find the 
most nourishment, i.e., in the summer. The period of gestation 
differs for the four different kinds of cattle referred to above ; 
for horned cattle it is a little over nine months, for sheep and 
goats five, and for swine four. This brings the normal time 
for the cow to calve about April or May ; and for goats, sheep, 
and swine to cast their yoimg in the beginning of the year. 
In the ver sacrum^ therefore, this implies that the owners of 
herds of sheep, goats, and swine are very lightly taxed by 
this vow, its burden falling upon the owners of homed cattle. 
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If the inteution had been to sacrifice to the deity the young 
of all animals, the increase of the whole, or at least of the 
first half, of the year would have had to have been dedicated ; 
the owners of sheep, goats, and swine would then have been 
called upon equally with the owners of homed cattle. Could 
the limitation of time to the spring have been made with the 
intention of setting them free? The real reason was a 
different one; it is to be found in the importance of the 
spring for the vtr sacrum^ presently to be explained; but 
its advantageous effect upon the above-named three classes 
of proprietors was far too valuable for them not to gladly 
avail themselves of the religious significance of the spring 
in connection with it Not even where the gods were con- 
cerned did the Romans neglect their own interests. One must 
indeed possess but little knowledge of them not to be con- 
vinced that the owners of homed cattle, too, would not 
hesitate to make use of this very obvious means for 
reducing the increase of their flocks in the spring to a 
minimum. During the three summer months the bull was 
admitted only to those cows which were to calve in the 
spring; to the rest not till September; then the calving fell 
in the summer. The solemn vow was not contravened — ^it 
was merely a question of ''quod ver aUtUerit," not of man 
doing his utmost to bring the largest possible returns into 
the spring. The stipulations contained in the formula of the 
ver sacrum concerning the sorting out of the cattle set apart 
for sacrifice were also so worded that anyone wishing to 
avail himself of it could find a loophole whereby to escape. 
**Si id moritwr^ quod jUri apartebU, pro/anum esto ntque scelus 
esto." This oportebU was probably aimed at disease of the 
cattle. How easily symptoms might be detected! **Si quia 
rumpet ocddetve inseiens ne fraus esto.** This "n juts'* no 
doubt referred to third persons,^ not to the owner himself; 
but if one of his slaves, ''through n^lect," exchanged the 
consecrated for an unconsecrated animal, this was not his 

^ The damnum injuria datum of the lex Aquilia, cap. L, si qui$ oecidenl, 1. 
2pr,adl€g. Aq. (9. 2), the third ft quia ruperU, 1. 27, § 5, ibid. 
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concern, and there can have been no lack of such awkward 
slaves. There was no public supervision over the carrying 
out of the pledge, which was left entirely to the conscience 
of the individual : ** q%U)mado faxit, probe faetum esto" 

It has been mentioned (p. 268) that the formula of the ver 
sacrum speaks only of animals, not of human beings. It was 
pointed out, moreover, that this cannot possibly be accounted 
for by any inaccurate rendering of the formula by livy. We 
stand here, as it seems, before an insoluble problem. The side 
issue in the ver scusrtim, the cattle, are mentioned ; the principal 
thing, man, is not. The solution of the problem is afforded 
by our view of the ver scLcrum as a representation of the 
exodus of the Aryans. It is this: participation in it was 
a voluntary act; the nation compelled no one to leave 
the country; the popular decree had merely to do with the 
raising of contributions for the migrating host; it did not 
compel anyone to migrate; in fact, it was not migration at 
all, it was banishment. This explains why the l^al precept 
to the Boman nation in the ver sacnim also observes perfect 
silence on this point. The precedents of antiquity were 
strictly followed; the popular decree was limited, as of yore, 
to animals; but of men it makes no mention. As to the 
way in which the vow was extended to them also by the 
Bomans, we have no direct information; negatively, however, 
this much is certain — ^not by a popular decree. The only 
reason for this is the one already given. The view which I 
hold has stood a test which puts its accuracy beyond all 
doubt; it has solved a problem for which no other solution 
can be found anywhere. 

5. Tke Spring in the Ver Sacrum. — ^Why should it be the 
spring? Why not some other season of the year? This 
question has, as far as I know, never yet been asked, much 
less answered. And yet we cannot waive it, for it cannot 
have been by accident that the Bomans elected the spring- 
time. What decided them to it? The awakening of nature 
in the spring ? We cannot see what the awakening of 
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nature had to do with the solemn promise to the deity and 
with the sacrifice; promises and sacrifices are not associated 
with any fixed times. Was it because the animals bring forth 
their young in the spring? As shown above (p. 278), this 
applies only to homed cattle, not to the three other kinds 
of cattle ; and as for himian progeny there is no special season. 
Yet, doubtless, in choosing the spring they have been influenced 
more with a view to mankind than to animals. 

Once more our theory of the departure of the Aryans from 
their home enables us to answer a question to which other- 
wise we should vainly seek a reply. The spring was chosen 
because it was the season in which the Aryans left their home. 
This fact can be confirmed with all certainty by the connecting 
links in Roman antiquity, to which may be added the evidence 
of the separation of the Teutons at the time of the migration 
of nations. 

Let us imagine ourselves at the period when the Aryans, 
after the question of migration had been decided upon in 
principle, took counsel as to their exact mode of procedure. 
When were they to start ? In the winter ? It was too cold 
then; and we know that the Aryans also found the winter 
very trying. In the summer it was too hot. There remained 
only the spring ; it was neither too hot nor too cold ; mild 
weather prevailed, and made marching possible without any 
great exertion. In the spring, or, to speak more correctly, 
according to Roman tradition, on the first of March, our 
ancestors left their home. 

I quote the evidences which prove this. 

The first month of the spring is March. Its name, *' mensis 
MartiuB^* marks it as the month of the war-god Mars; it is 
the martial month. Why this month in particular ? Because 
the military march was resumed with it as at the first 
departure, and at every fresh start during their wanderings. 

On the first of March the fire in the temple of Vesta had 
to be extinguished and relighted by the Vestal Virgins in the 
way previously described; not, however, in the temple itself, 
but outside in the open. Curiously enough, all through the 
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year the fire had to be most carefully kept up, and the Vestal 
Virgin who had the misfortune to let it go out committed 
a serious offence, and was severely punished. Why, then» 
should the very thing which at all other times was so strictly 
prohibited have to take place on the first of March? A 
practical reason is difficult to find; fire does not lose its 
virtue by burning for a whole year; and a religious reason 
is sought in vain. On religious grounds one would, on the 
contrary, rather have expected the maintenance of the funda- 
mental principle of the eternity of the Vestal fire. The only 
basis for the solution of the problem for us, which, moreover, ex- 
plains not merely the reason why the fire had to be extinguished 
and on that particular day, but also why it had to be re- 
lighted in the open, and why this had to be done by virgins, 
is the historical basis, viz., that it was done in this manner 
by the Aryans on leaving their original home, when the fire 
on the hearth was extinguished. We know that this departure 
took place in the spring {yet sacrum), in the martial month 
{mtnsis Martius) ; the Vestal ceremonial gives us more exact 
intimation as to the precise day: the departure took place — 
whether in reality or traditionally is of no consequence — on 
the first of March. What happened to the fire at that time 
is imitated in the Vesta-worship. Kegarded from this point 
of view, everything that might appear strange in this service 
is accounted for. 

Once again I will endeavour to give the right explanation 
on historical grounds. Of course those who cannot abandon 
their preconceived, but quite unfounded, opinion that the form 
of the Boman institution in historical times must have been 
the original one, will totally discard the explanation I am 
about to offer. It is this, that I will do for the Vestal 
Virgins what I hope to do later on for the Pontifices and the 
Augurs — namely, represent them in the practical function 
which fell to their share during the migration time, dis- 
regarding them in their religious character. Tins results 
from the preceding. It was their function to provide fire 
when the army halted. The men rested; the wives were 
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busy with their children; and the fire-maidens of the army, 
as we may call them, skilled by long practice, understood how 
to kindle fire quickly. While, under other circumstances, no 
unmarried maidens were allowed to join the wanderers, as 
they were incapable of requiting by service the food handed 
out to them, and as also from a moral point of view they 
were a somewhat awkward element amongst them, an ex- 
ception was made in this case — they earned their living. But 
they had to be responsible: to promise not to marry, and, 
in order that they might not be compelled to do so, to abstain 
from all intercourse with man; otherwise there might have 
been a lack of fire-maidens, or, at any rate, of a sufficient 
number for the various divisions of the army. On this 
understanding only were they allowed to join the company, 
and they were strictly kept to it. A fire-maiden was not 
allowed to marry; or, more correctly, she could not marry. 
Should she fall she would be punished. She might not become 
a mother; the service would suffer thereby; she belonged 
exclusively to the mission to which she had pledged herself. 

From these fire-maidens of the period of migration the 
Vestal Virgins later developed. In the place of their 
formerly strictly practical function, a strictly religious 
meaning became attached to them; but the meaning alone 
was changed — the fire-maidens survived, unaltered, in the 
Vestal Virgins. They had to kindle the fire in the same 
way by means of rubbing the wood together in the open 
air, even as their predecessors had done; they had to be 
virgins also: the same law of celibacy and of chastity 
applied equally to both; both lived at the public expense. 
In fact, all the individual features are by this hypothesis 
accounted for in the simplest way. 

First of all there was the extinguishing of the fire on the 
day of the departure. They took no fire with them; they 
could light it at any time. Neither did they take the 
stone hearth; it would have been absurd to burden them- 
selves with it, for wherever they wished to build one the 
stone was at hand. 
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Then, as to the lighting of the fire in the open. That was 
the method during the migration when the halt was called 
in the evening of the first day. A fire was lighted in the open 
as is done at the present day by wandering gipsies and in 
our military camps. The fire in the open was the sign of a 
temporary halt ; the fire on the hearth, the sign of an abiding 
resting-place; the lighting of the fire on the hearth served 
the Aryans as a symbol of an intended permanent settlement^ 
During the three vernal months fixed upon for the migration 
no prolonged rest was taken, no huts were built, and all 
camped out in the open, or in tents. Not imtil the dose 
of the migratory period were the huts built or the portable 
wooden houses erected, or the hearth fixed; imtil then the 
fire always burnt in the open ; even inside the tents they did 
not light it, for fear of setting them on fire. 

This accounts for the precept that the Vestal Virgins had 
to light the fire in the open, as also that it should be done 
in the manner known to us. It was done in this way at 
the time of leaving the old home and throughout the migra- 
tion ; iron, by means of which in after-times fire was drawn 
from the flint, was as yet imknown, and the custom of 
antiquity held good here as in every other matter of 
religicfus worship. 

But why should it have been virgins only who were to light 
the fire? According to the idea which underlies Vesta- 
worship, they ought to have been married women, for 
Vesta-worship is the religious imitation of the domestic 
hearth, and the domestic hearth is surely entrusted to the 
care of the housewife— of the mother, not of the daughter; 
the daughter has to milk the cows (duyariip, p. 17), the mother 
to cook the food. In the Vesta-worship this natural order 
of the household is reversed ; here the daughter has to attend 
to the hearth and to cook the food. The argument that this 
service could not have been expected from married women, 
because it would have involved the n^lect of husband and 

1 ZiMMSR, AUindiaehM LOen, p. 148. 
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children, is untenable, for it might have been given to widows. 
The choice, therefore, of virgins instead of married women 
was not based upon any practical, much less on religious 
grounds found in the Vesta-worship, for which, on the 
contrary, married women would have been preferred, for it 
is they and not the maidens who are representatives 
of the home, and if Vesta - worship is to represent the 
home, then surely the married woman would have been the 
appointed priestess. Let us see if this, again, cannot be 
accounted for by tracing it back to its connection with the 
migratory period. 

The army makes a halt : fire is wanted for the preparation 
of food. Who shall take the trouble to kindle it ? Certainly 
not the men; they need rest, even if no other work which 
they alone can do claims them, and after the exertions of the 
day they deserve their rest. Neither can the wives do it; 
they have to look after their husbands and children. So 
there remains only the maidens. But not every one under- 
stands how to make a fire. It is easy enough to learn how 
to milk, but the lighting of a fire needs special training and 
practice ; and we may accept for the period of migration the 
same institution which we find among the Vestal Virgins — 
that the experienced taught the inexperienced. The worship 
of Vesta needs only a small number; originally there were 
only four Vestal Virgins; afterwards the number was raised 
to six. But during the period of migration the people, when 
pitching their tents, covered a large area and required the 
services of a large number of girls, in order that fires might 
be lighted simultaneously in aU parts. This could not be left 
to chance; care had to be taken that a sufficient number 
was always available ; but the number could not be considered 
sufficient even when every division had its own fire-maiden ; 
there had to be more than one, so that if one failed in strength 
the others could relieve her, or, in case she sickened or died, 
take her placa A reserve force had thus to be arranged 
for. In a word, there had to be a fire organization on the 
same principle as that of the conmiissariat. The military 
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administrataon no doubt took this matter in hand ; it was in 
reality the complement of the victualling department. 

In this sense the experienced fire-maidens ranked as public 
officials with the experts in bridge building, Pontifices (§ 49), 
and those familiar with the flight of birds, Augurs (§50). 
I believe that the priestly chturacter was in antiquity equally 
foreign to them all; all three were simply skilled in their 
work; their function was purely practical and realistic. In 
after times they were raised to a spiritual rank, as everything 
belonging to antiquity was viewed in the light of religion. 
They have, however, in my opinion, always borne a public 
character, and this supposition is based not so much upon the 
fact that it belonged to them afterwards — a conclusion against 
which some objections might be raised — as upon the fact that 
the services which they had to render were called for by the 
practical needs of the migration. 

I think the forgoing fully explains why the duty of 
lighting the fire in ancient times fell to virgins. Out of this 
custom, created by purely practical considerations, later times 
have evolved the religious commandment that the priestesses 
of Vesta must be virgins, and the duration of their term 
of office (thirty years) made it equivalent to a commandment 
of celibacy and chastity; they were the nuns of Boman 
antiquity. The command of chastity I can understand ; the 
virgin serving the goddess should be spotlessly pure. But the 
command of celibacy I cannot understand. If the worship of 
Vesta was to represent the home, which is based upon 
marriage, why should the marriage of the Vestal Virgin be 
inconsistent with it ? One might rather argue that it was the 
most fitting preparation for marriage, for, if anyone, surely 
the priestess of the Vestal hearth should be competent to have 
the care of the domestic hearth entrusted to her. But the 
reverse was the case. 

Let us see whether here again a reference to antiquity will 
not solve the problem for us — that is to say, whether we 
•cannot deduce from the religious commandment of later times 
a practical meaning for the period of migration. 
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The fire-maidens might not marry during the time of their 
office. Why not? Because the public must be able to rely 
upon them. They could not be allowed to come and go at 
will ; they were compelled to serve their appointed time ; after 
that they might marry. But in order that they might not be 
led in a roundabout way into matrimony by entering into 
relations with the other sex, and thus necessitate the con- 
tracting of a marriage, and also for the simple reason that the 
consequences of it might prevent them from fulfilling their 
office, they were bound to take the vow of chastity; if they 
broke it, they were punished, not so much because of the 
moral trespass, but on the purely practical ground that they 
had forfeited their fitness for office. 

I am prepared to find this sober realistic interpretation of 
a commandment, which later passed for a most sacred institu- 
tion, indignantly rejected by many as a profanation of 
religion, and I myself would hardly have had recourse to it 
had it not been that the method of viewing the religious 
institutions of later times in the light of an originally realistic 
meaning had already stood me in such good stead in so many 
instances that I have considered myself justified, on practical 
grounds, in resorting to it whenever there has been occasion 
to doubt a primarily religious origin for a custom. I will ask 
the reader to postpone his judgment concerning my right to 
do this until all the evidence obtained in this way has been 
laid before him ; then let him decide whether he can condemn 
my realistic interpretation of the commandment of celibacy and 
chastity for the Vestal Virgins. If he condemn, he will have to 
account for the inconsistency of the command witii the idea of 
Vesta-worship; and this he cannot do: no other course will 
remain for him but to admit that the matter is inexplicable, 
which would be synonymous to a declaration of the bank- 
ruptcy of science. Of course there are cases in which 
science is bound to admit insolvency, but she ought never to 
make use of such an extreme admission without absolute 
necessity. 

I might adduce other specially historical evidence in support 
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of the view here expounded, that the Vestal Virgins did not 
originally possess this religious character. For myself, how- 
ever, I attach no importance to it, and I refer to it merely to 
^uard myself against the imputation that I have overlooked it 
According to Livy (i. 20), the worship of Vesta was instituted 
by Numa, and the religious position of the Vestal Virgins 
called into existence by him {mrginitaU aliisque cccremonii^ 
venerabUes ac mnctas fecit). But the conclusiveness of this 
argument for the subsequent religious character of the Vestal 
Virgins is invalidated by the note added by livy — that Numa 
copied the worship of Vesta from Alba (Alba oriundum aacri- 
ficium et genti conditoris hand alienum). 

I will now leave the Vestal Virgins and return to the point 
whence I started, and which led me to speak of them, namely^ 
the extinguishing and relighting of the sacred fire of Vesta on 
the first of March. I think I have proved sufficiently in the 
foregoing that to the ver sacrum, which was intended to repre- 
sent some incident in the departure of the Aryans from tiheir 
old home, we owe the valuable information that the forefathers 
of the Bomans, according to Boman tradition, left their original 
home on the first day of March. 

This is confirmed by the fact that the sacrifice offered for the 
dead by the nation as a whole (feralia, p. 45) fell upon the 
third week in February (14th-21st). Transferred to antiquity, 
this means that before the emigrants left their homes they took 
leave of the graves of their ancestors and brought them their 
final offerings. This took place in the third week, because the 
last week, as will be shown presently, was intended for taking 
leave of the living and preparation for the departure. This 
simultaneous sacrifice for the dead brought by the entire nation 
was unknown to the Aryans. They had only the parentaiia 
(p. 38 sqq.) — t.e., the individual sacrifice for the dead, which 
each one offered periodically, at some time or another. With 
the departure from their home, however, the obligation was laid 
upon all who took part in it to bring their last sacrifice for 
their forefathers at exactly the same time. This was the origin 
of the Boman feralia — a coimterpart to All Souls' Day of the 
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Boman Catholics; like the extinguishing and renewal of the 
fire on the first of March, the annual repetition of this ceremony 
in memory of the departure of the people's ancestors from their 
original home was intended to keep the remembrance of it 
perpetually green amongst them. 

The solemn Eoman Passion Week, as it might be called, was 
followed immediately in the Eoman Calendar (22nd February) 
by a joyous festival, the cam^io. Valerius Maximus (2 L 8)^ 
describes it as cowcivium solemne . . ., cui praeter cogruUos et 
affinee nemo irUerpanebatur ut si qua imier personas necessarias 
guereUa esset orta^ ajmd sacra mensae et inter hilaritatem 
animorum et fautoribtts cancordiae adhibitis tclUretur. It was, 
therefore, a feast of peace and reconciliation for the Boman 
family. Transferred to antiquity, it meant that for the last 
time those about to leave and those remaining at home met at 
the festive board in order that any outstanding grudge or 
dispute might be settled. By means of the feralia they had 
taken leave of the dead; by means of this feast they took 
leave of the living. But not merely in order that they might 
once more have a merry time together — rather that, in case 
their mutual relationship had hitherto not been sufficiently 
cordial, they might once more meet as friends and separate in 
peace. This alone explains the sudden transition from mourn- 
ing to joy.* The feralia were intended to do justice to the 
dead, the eari$tia to the living. The wanderers were to depart 
absolved from all obligation towards their relations, both living 
and dead; hence the name of ''Month of purification" for 
February.' 

On the next day after the feast of the caristia followed (23rd 

^ Other eyidences in Mabquakdt, BSm, StaataverioaUwng, iiL p. 125, note 1. 

' Pointed ont by Oyid, Fasti^ ii. 619 : acilieel a tumulis et qui periere pro- 
pinquia protimu ad vivos era referre juvat, 

' ^eugnisae d, AUen in Vaniczkk, loe, o^, iL p. 609 : Fdmiare id est pura 
faetre^id vcro^ quod pwrgatur^ dicUur februatum. According to Varbo, 
De L,L, TL 84, some writers find the deriyation of the name of the month in 
quod turn diia if\fer%8 parentatur ; he explains it by quod turn februa^wr popultu, 
i,e., lusinUur ( = pnrification — Vaniczek, p. S51) ; in any case the above 
adopted meaning of February as the month of purification is Ungmstically quite 
certain. 

U 
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February), in the Boman Calendar, that of ttrmirudia^ the feast 
" upon which the neighbours meet together to sacrifice a lamb 
or a young pig, and at the social repast to rejoice in peaceful 
neighbourly intercourse."^ 

Transferred to antiquity, this represented the leave-taking 
from their neighbours. Family union and peace rested on 
family affection (canton); hence the name carutia: peace 
between neighbours rested upon the preservation of the 
boundary line (termini); hence the name terminalia. In 
antiquity termini could apply only to the lines of demarcation 
of a commimity, because there was no such thing as private 
territory ; all pasture-land was public property (p. 14), and I 
infer from this that the festive gathering of neighbours was 
preceded by a solemn procession round the boundary line of 
the community ; which in itself is highly probable, as being the 
solemn leave-taking of the land. 

These three festivals range themselves in connection with 
the incidents of the migration under one general head — solemn 
leave-taking, taking leave of the graves, of relations, of neigh- 
bours, of the land. It is not necessary to emphasize how much 
each individual meaning given by me gains in probability by 
this common standpoint, beyond that everywhere a permanent 
separation from home implies a leave-taking. Without the cdd 
of the Boman Calendar we should have presumed this to have 
taken place amongst the migrating Aryans. The interest, 
therefore, of ascertaining this fact lies not so much in the fact 
that events and matters which occurred many thousands of 
years ago amongst our forefathers have been thus rescued from 
oblivion, but rather that it reveals to us a part of the Boman 
Calendar in its true light. 

The festival days which the Boman Calendar names for the 
last days of February ^ are not in any way connected with the 
period of migration; the five last days were devoted to pre- 
paration for the departure. 

^ Mabquabdt, loe, ciL, p. 197. 

' Mabqvardt, loe, ciLtj^. 543 : regifugium and equiria. 
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THE CONSERVATION OF THE TRADITION 

% 39. Nothing that I have stated in the preceding pages 
seems to be known to Roman historians. This proves that 
the remembrance of the incidents of the departure of the 
Aryans from their original home had, at a very early date, 
vanished from the memory of the Soman people. This is 
not to be wondered at; on the contrary, we should be 
surprised if the memory of the past, separated from historic 
times by an interval of at least fifteen hundred years, had 
been preserved by the people. With the Jews, it is true, 
the remembrance of their departure from Egypt has been 
retained down to the present day ; but with the Aryans the 
case was altogether different. The former soon attained the 
promised land, and the memory of the departure being still 
fresh when they settled dovm, they could consider their 
deliverance as certain, and preserved the memory of it in 
an annual festival It certainly took the latter more than 
a thousand years before they reached their ultimate resting- 
place, and the length of this period, the unsettled life which 
they led during that time, the stream of the " eternally new " 
which pressed upon them, the profusion of exciting incidents, 
suspense, and new impressions, were not calculated to retain 
within the people's mind the memory of the departure from 
their homa Therefore it is not at all extraordinary that 
none of the Soman historians know anything about them. 
The same ignorance prevails amongst them where the insti- 
tutions of the migratory period are concerned, equally distant 
as they are from historic times: none of them gives any 
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information as to its peculiar connection with the wooden 
spears, nails, stone axe, and many other things, upon which 
I hope presently to throw some light They had completely 
lost sight of the historical key which would have opened 
all these things for them, and it is only modem philology and 
comparative history which have restored it to us. The absence 
of external evidence in the works of Boman historians for 
the correctness of my interpretations is fully compensated by 
the convincing and consistent internal evidence which they 
afford. They reveal a coherent, detailed picture of the 
incidents of the migration, which bears upon its surface the 
impress of credibility. Everything coincides with the pur- 
pose, the circumstances, and the conditions which the 
migration imposed upon the departing host: the national 
decree for their maintenance and the departure of the young 
people in the ver sacrum, the name "mensis Martivs" for the 
month in which the departure took place, the extinguishing 
of the fire and its rekindling by viigins, the leave-taking of 
the graves, the relations, the neighbours, and the soil, the 
name of the ''month of purification" for February, the re- 
servation of the five last days of the month for the 
preparation for the march. Seldom, indeed, has science 
succeeded in throwing such a flood of light upon any special 
occurrences which took place many thousands of years ago. 
Science owes this success to the circumstance that these 
occurrences were firmly established in the institutions of 
later times. 

When this took place the memory of it must still have 
been vivid amongst the people. Qranted, as was most 
probably the case, that it was not until the time they be- 
came a settled nation that this took place, the question 
now arises: How was it possible that these customs of 
antiquity could for aU that length of time have been kept 
in the mind of the people? As regards the fact of the 
departure itself, it is not surprising, though it is so as 
regards all the details connected with it. It appears to me 
utterly impossible that, after about a thousand years, they 
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could have remembered that the taking leave of the graves 
took place in the third week of February, that of relations 
and friends on the 22nd and 23rd, and the departure itself 
on the Ist of March. We may apply here what the Boman 
jurists said, with regard to superannuated customs, about the 
untrustworthiness of the popular memory concerning past 
historical events.^ This consideration leads me to the con- 
clusion that the custom, to be thus faithfully preserved in 
their mind, must have been frequently repeated during the 
migration. 

There can be no difficulty about the time of the annual 
march. Whether they remained in one place for only the 
allotted period of rest, the summer and winter months of 
one year or of several years in succession, when once the 
move was decided on there was no occasion to deviate from 
the date fixed for the departure of the first host, which, fresh 
in everybody's mind, still took place on the first of March. 
It was not until they reached colder climates, where the 
spring fell later, that this date was for obvious reasons altered. 
Wintry weather was still unpropitious for the transport of 
women and children; the trials of the march were consider- 
ably aggravated by the condition of the soil at this time of 
the year, not to speak of the maintenance of the cattle. We 
have an example of this in the campaign of the Helvetians, 
previously referred to (p. 269), which was postponed till the 
28th of March. Why not till the b^inning of the following 
month ? The intention in fixing upon this date is so obvious 
that one cannot fail to see it: the campaign had to be com- 
menced in the month of March, the martial month ; this they 
adhered to, only deviating from the old custom, if indeed they 
were at that time still conscious of it, by allowing themselves 
to postpone it from the b^inning to the end of the month. 

The meaning of the month of March, therefore, was known 
to the Helvetians, ie. to the Celts in Caesar's time, at least 
fifteen hundred years after the event which originated it. It 

> 1, xxriiL Dtpr6b. (22, 8), 1, iL §8 dt aq. (39, 8). 
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was also known to the Teutons about the same time. Witness 
the field of Mars of the Franks, and the Campus Martina 
of the Bomans, where the military review took place in 
March. When we consider how unsuitable the time of Tear 
was for this performance, it is clear that only their attach- 
ment to the inherited institutions of their forefathers could 
have influenced its selection. Upon the ground that it did 
not fit in with the climatic conditions. Pippin postponed the 
reviews till May, Charlemagne not unfrequentiy kept them 
back till summer.^ With the Longobards, as with the 
Somans, the first of March appears as a memorial day: 
all the laws of Liutprand and of his successors are dated 
from the first of March.^ The intention in choosing this 
day is clear enough, as that date became a standing institu- 
tion; neither can there be any doubt as to its connection 
with antiquity. The first of March was the day upon which, 
at the departure of the Aryans from their home, the function 
(imperium) of the commander-in-chief came into play, and 
upon which, if the supposition be correct that he was elected 
for one year only, this ceremony was annually repeated — the 
conmiemoration day of the kingship. 

The taking leave of the graves of those who had meanwhile 
died, by means of bringing their last sacrifices to the dead, 
and repeating this at every fresh start that was made during 
the migration, needs no confirmation for a people who held 
the worship of the dead in such deep reverence as did the 
Aryans. Whether they remained one or several years in 
the same place, they were always sure to have some dead; 
and it is absolutely certain that the surviving relatives, before 
their departure, took a last sacrifice to the dead. It was not 
until after they had become a settled nation that this leave- 
taking of the graves was omitted ; and in its stead came the 
fercUia; there can be no doubt as to the continuity of the 
tradition. 

But this continuity appears to be wholly absent with regard 

> ScHBuDBR, DeiUsche JUchiagesehichte, p. 145. ' Ibid,, ioe, cit. 
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to the festivals of the caristia and terminalia (bidding farewell 
to relatives, neighbours, and the boundary lines previous to 
departure). The migration offered no occasion for its repe- 
tition, for the entire nation set out, and none was left behind 
from whom to take leave. On one occasion, however, this 
was not the case — when leaving the second home (Book V.); 
then portions of the people separated themselves from the 
main body, which remained behind. And who can tell 
whether this did not occur several times? If within the 
first decades of the migration places were found which 
answered all requirements, why should they have wandered 
further ? They remained as long as the soil yielded sufficient 
food for them. As the population increased, a time was sure 
to come when this was no longer the case. What then would 
have happened? The same as happened at the first exodus. 
The young and strong set forth ; the old, the feeble, and the 
infirm remained at home. This was the way with the cam- 
paigns of the Normans and the march of the Celts, of which 
livy (v. 34) tells us:^ some of the people went forth, and 
others remained at home. It is the precedent illustrated in 
the ver sacrum of the Bomans which presupposes that it did 
not happen once only in ancient times, but had been repeated 
many times during the migration. 

This desertion of their home on the part of a portion of 
the nation, however, implied the taking leave each time afresh 
of relatives, friends, neighbours, and the old abode. The con- 
tinuity of the tradition of antiquity was thus secured here, 
too, in a way which shows that the connection between these 
two festivals of carMia and terminalia cannot be dismissed 
as peremptorily as we supposed. The fact that these two 
festivals are found in the Boman Calendar on the 22nd and 
23rd of February, in connection with the third week set 
apart for the feralia, and with what took place on the first 
of March in the Temple of Vesta, leaves us in no doubt as 
to the idea which dominates it. It was an imitation of what 

^ Is (BeUavcsus) quod g'ui expopulis abundabat . . . exdviL 
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took place at the departure from their first home — after they 
had once lost their reed meaning they were transformed into 
commemorative festivals in memory of antiquity. 

If I have hit upon the right interpretation of these two 
festivals, they acquire the dignity of historical evidence for 
the oft repeated separation of a portion of the nation from 
the parental tribe which remained behind. This also draws 
the parallel between the partial migration, as illustrated in 
the ver scuyrum, much closer to historic times. When speaking 
of the ver sacrum^ we are no longer bound always to refer back 
to the first departure from the Aryan home, and have no 
longer to account for the fact that the memory of it could 
be retained so long amongst the people; the survival of 
this recollection and the continuity of the tradition were 
by this constant repetition of the original act during the 
migration secured for the vtr sacrum as indubitably as for 
the above-mentioned commemoration days in the Boman 
Calendar. 

According to the above, a partial migration, exactly similar 
to the first exodus, was often repeated during the migratory 
time. The land which was taken by their forefathers into 
permanent possession, and which at that time fully sufficed 
to feed the whole nation, would, after some time, owing to 
increasing population, be found insufficient, and then that 
which had happened in the old home under like circumstances 
would occur here: the old, the feeble, the infirm, the well- 
to-do, and the faint-hearted stayed behind, while the young, 
the strong, the determined, the courageous, and the adven- 
turous went forth. What became of those who stayed behind? 
They have totally disappeared from the face of the earth. 
The devastating tempest in the shape of Scythians, Avars, 
Mongols, etc., swept them away. Thus we have lost the 
linguistic traces which otherwise would have helped us to 
find the route taken by the Indo-Europeans in their wanderings 
from Iran to Southern Bussia; as far as I know, no tribes 
have been discovered in all this vast tract of land whose 
speech bears the smallest relationship to the Sanskrit; if 
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such could yet be found they would mark for us the halting- 
places of the Aryans upon their march. 

With this I close my investigations on the ver sacrum 
and the Eoman Calendar; but I feel compelled to linger 
a few minutes longer in order to point out the conclusion 
which they lead to. It consists in this, that in both these 
institutions the incidents of the departure from their temporary 
homes have been fixed. This reveals to us two points, the 
importance of which I feel it my duty to put in the right 
light, the temporary and the fixed. 

The incidents connected with the exodus from the temporary 
home, not merely the original home. I cannot lay enough 
stress upon this fact, which is, in my estimation, of threefold 
value. 

In the first place, the above-named means towards the 
continuity of tradition from the departure from the original 
home until the time of the settlement of the Latin races 
explains how the remembrance of these precedents of antiquity 
could be preserved so long. 

In the second place, it enabled me to ward off an objection 
which might otherwise have been raised against me. In the 
national decree of the ver mcrum the pig figures as cattle 
(p. 250: €x suillo grege); as such it was unknown to the Aryans. 
In this respect therefore the ver Mcrum cannot have been an 
imitation of the original Aryan exodus. This is trua But 
here occurs the repetition of the same act in after times. It 
was in Southern Bussia that the Indo-Europeans became 
acquainted with the pig as an animal for herding ; thence they 
took it to their next home, and when, later on, it was included 
in the ver sacrum it signified that the national decree con- 
cerning the support of the wanderers by means of cattle, was 
at the exodus then preparing extended to swine in addition 
to bullocks and sheep. TinB did not at first take place when the 
nation had become a settled one, for the ver sacrum contains 
an imitation of events which occurred during the migratory 
period. 

In the same manner may be explained the cast bronze 
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vessel in which the Vestal Virgins had to carry into the Temple 
of Vesta the fire lighted in the open air, for the Aryan 
nation, at the time of the separation of the daughter-nation, 
was not acquainted with bronze work. The wandering tribes 
must have become familiar with it during their migration, and 
not for the first time after having become a settled nation, 
otherwise the bronze vessels could not have been included in 
the ritual of the Vesta worship ; for in this, as in every other 
religious ritual of the Bomans, everjrthing which they first 
became acquainted with after they had settled was most 
scrupulously excluded. As the stone axe in the fetiales^ the 
wooden nails for the pons sublidvs, the kindling of fire by 
means of rubbing wood together prove that the Latin races 
at the time of their settlement were as yet unfamiliar with 
the forging of iron, so the bronze vessels of the Vestal 
Virgins prove that the order was reversed in the case of bronze 
work — permission to make use of them in the Temple of Vesta 
necessitated their having been employed during the period of 
the migration. 

Thirdly, I hope to turn this fact to good account when 
touching upon a question to which I shall give my attention 
in another place (§ 51), the question of the moral influence 
of the migration upon the character of the people. I refrain 
here from any further remarks upon this matter, and refer the 
reader to the passage indicated. 

jf%c fixing of primitive precedents, — ^With the foundation of 
Rome every inducement for the continu^ice of these pre- 
cedents disappeared: emigration of a portion of the nation 
did not occur again ; the Eomans dispensed with the necessity 
for it by conquest. The despatch of a ver sacrum had merely 
a religious meaning, and was not intended as a mere riddance 
of the surplus population. The foundation of Rome, therefore, 
marks the close of the migratory period for the Romans. 
Hence all institutions exclusively connected with it might 
have been consigned to oblivion; they had done their 
work, why still treasure up a useless relic of the past ? We 
know that this was not done, and also why. It was opposed 
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to the Soman spirit of conservatism to simply throw over- 
board superannuated institutions; in practical life they were 
renounced ; for the rest they were held in high honour as the 
venerable remains of antiquity, and the memory of them was 
secured by the allotment of a special sphere to them, where, 
without in the least interfering with the necessities of daily 
life, they might still be preserved, pre-eminently in public 
worship, which might be called the chamber of Boman relics 
of antiquity. He who desires to understand primitive 
history will find a rich source of information here. 

At the time when the institutions of the migration, after a 
fixed abode had at length been secured by the people, had in 
this wise become fixed, their former real meaning was naturally 
still familiar to the people. All knew that they referred to 
what happened during the last two weeks of February and 
on the first day of March, and when for the first time, at 
a period of great distress, a vtr sacrum was vowed they were 
not ignorant of the fact that they were thereby imitating a 
precedent of antiquity. But in course of time the conscious- 
ness of the original meaning of this public act was quite 
lost Even Boman historians had no conception of the value 
of these institutions of prehistoric times, preserved to them 
in a petrified form. The memory of the migration had quite 
disappeared amongst the Bomans of historic times; even 
popular tradition — the l^end of the wandering of iEneas 
into Latium is a learned fabrication of later times — can tell 
us nothing whatever about them. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE HIRPJNI 

§40. With only one Italic people, the Hirpiniy belongixig 
to the tribe of the Sabines, has a dim and scarcely reoog- 
nizable reminiscence of the events of antiquity been preserved 
in the legend on the tradition of their origin contained in 
Servius.^ 

Shepherds offer a sacrifice on the mountain {jma'nXbus 
consecrcUtts) Soracte, consecrated to the god of the nether- 
world (Dis pater). Wolves appear and steal the sacrificial 
offerings (exta) from the fire. Pursued by the shepherds, 
they flee into a cave, whence proceed poisonous fumes, 
whereby the foremost immediately fall down dead. A 
pestilence (pestilentia) ensues, and this becomes the motive 
for consulting the oracle. The answer is that the pestilence 
will be stayed: at Itipos imUarerUuTy i,e. rapto viverent. This 
is done, and the pestilence is stopped. Thus the name of 
"Hirpini" was originated — nam lupi Sdbinorum lingua irpi 
vooantwr. 

It is evident that the object of this tradition was to 
explain the name of the Hirpini by connecting it with the 
wolf.' The real purpose, however, may be traced back to 
the people themselves: they were so called by their neigh- 
bours because of their rapacious tendencies. The Hirpini 



^ Sbrvivs, ad Aen, xi. 785. I quote the decisive words in the text. 

' Paul, Bp., p. 106 : "Irpini appellaU nomine lupi, quem irpwn diemni 
Samnites, eum enimy ducem seeuli agros occupavere." Irpua, the Oreek Hp'ra^, 
robber, from the Sanskrit root rap, to rob, to tear away. This representation 
of tearing away is found again in ti7>esB= harrow : quod pluret kabei dmUesad 
txtirpandoB herbca in agris ; FxsTUS, JBfrit,, p. 105, Irpices, 
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were to them as wolves, thieves, and robbers, and this name, 
given to them bj their neighbours, they adopted for them- 
selves — a precedent which is confirmed bj many parallel 
historical cases, and which may be thus explained: that 
neighbours are better able to judge of the characteristic 
peculiarities of a people than are the people themselves. 
Where the name of a nation is not derived from a locality, 
but from the peculiarities of the people, we may be pretty 
certain that it is their neighbours who have named them« 

But even supposing the Hirpini had chosen this name them- 
selves, it is clear that the manner in which they are said to 
have obtained it is perfectly incredible; it is so absurd that 
we ask in astonishment: How could such an old wives' tale 
ever have found credence? If they wanted to make use of 
the wolf why drag the sacrifice for the dead, the robbery 
of the sacrificial offerings, the pestilence, on to the scene? 
The wolf alone would have been quite sufficient; they might 
have given him, as was done by Paulus Diaconus^ in his 
rendering of the Hirpini l^end, the t6U of leader when 
they went to take possession of the land; or, as the Roman 
legend of Bomulus and Semus has it, the she-wolf as wet- 
nurse. The above-named apparatus, put together for the 
purpose of bringing him upon the scene of action, has 
nothing whatever to do with him; clearly, therefore, there 
must have been some special relation to him. 

Shepherds bring an offering to the dead before the decisive 
event takes place which causes them to exchange their 
hitherto peaceful existence with the vocation of robbery. 
Exactly the same thing happened before the departure of 
the Aryans. Before they started they brought an offering 
to the dead. Until then they had been shepherds; thence- 
forth they were transformed into warriors, going forth]^to 
plunder and to conquer, i.e. robbers. But it was not of their 
own free-will; necessity compelled them. With them the 
necessity, as we see above (p. 258), was lack of food ; in the 

^ FE8TU8, ^U.^ pu 100, /f3»ii»i. 
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Hirpini legend this became a pestilence, which, as is well 
known, not unfrequently results where there is scarcity of 
food for an entire nation. This feature also is repeated in 
the Hirpini legend. The robbers develop into an independent 
warlike nation. The Hirpini legend ends here, as also does 
the history of the Aryan migration. There are, therefore, 
five features which occur in both of them: 

1. OriginaUy shepherds. 

2. Transformation into robbers. 

3. Sacrifice to the dead. 

4. External privation. 

5. Eise of a new warlike nation. 

But so far we have not come across the wolf. The argument 
that he acted as one of the leaders in the lotr wjcrmtO- is un- 
founded ; as such he appears only in the Hirpini l^end. We 
might therefore suppose that it was merely the name of 
Hirpini which led to his appearance upon the scene. But 
the legend of the wolf as leader is also found amongst the 
Longobards. 

In his history of the Longobards, Faulus Diaconus * relates 
that his great-grandfather, having been taken prisoner by the 
Avars, escaped by flight. Ignorant of the road he had to take, 
he followed a wolf, who eventually led him back by the distant 
way of Italy to his own people. This odd story cannot have 
emanated from empty air ; there must have been some founda- 
tion for it, which I detect in the tradition that at the time of 
the migration the wolf was the leader of the hosts bent on 
plunder. But, it may be asked, what is the good of removing 
the origin of the fable of the wolf as leader back to the time of 

^ SoHWSOLBR, B&miaeke Oeachiehle, I p. 241, note 2. 

' ffist. Longfob,, iv, 89 (pp. 181, 182). I owe the information concerning this, 
to my mind, most important passage to the very kind communication of Heir 
Viertel, Director of the Gymnasiom, Gdttingen. I give the quotation in foil : 
**Ei lupus adveniens comes Uineris et dudor efeehu est. Qui cwn ante eum 
pergeret et frequenter post se respieeret et eum stante subsisteret et cum pergenU 
praeiret iiUelUxU sibi eum divinUus datum esse, ut ei iter quod nescUbatf 
cstendereL" 
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the migration ? In the first place this much : that we secure 
for it one common point of issue both for Hirpini and Longo- 
bards. But its first conception is made none the clearer 
thereby. How could they conceive the ridiculous idea of 
appointing the wolf to the post of leader? The answer is 
that the leader of the band was in ancient times called the 
wolf — a wolfish nature he must have in order to be equal to it ; 
he who possessed it in the highest degree was the bom leader. 
Two such wolves were Bomulus and Eemus, and this explains 
the legend of their being suckled by a she- wolf. Their fitness 
for the position of wolf which later on fell to their share could 
not be more suitably accounted for than by making them drink 
in the wolfish nature with their mother's milk. Tradition, 
which says that "in antiquity we were led by a wolf," has 
gradually, by confounding the name with the thing itself, 
applied it to the actual woll In this sense — i.^., as applying 
to the leader designated as a wolf — the words of Faulus ^ may 
be taken literally: '^eu,m enim ducem secuti agros occupavereJ* 
Similarly the legend of the suckling she-wolf appears in its 
right light; it becomes connected with the prehistoric times 
belonging alike to Eomans and to all Indo-Europeans ; it is 
only the application of the wolf made by the Eomans which is 
peculiar to themselves, as also is that of the Hirpini and the 
Longobards ; but with all of them the wolf of antiquity is the 
starting-point. 

In addition to the wolf, tradition speaks of yet another 
animal as leader. It is the woodpecker, which, according to 
the popular tradition of the Picts, guided their forefathers in 
their peregrinations, by seating itself on the top of their banner.^ 
Here, again, the linguistic hold upon the tradition is plainly 

^ FE8TUS, ^piL, p. 106, Irpini, 

* FE8TU8, ^piL^ p. 212, Picena regio ; Strabo, y. 4, 2, p. 240. The statement 
made bj Schwegler that in the vcr sacrum they took a woodpecker with them as 
guide is as unfoonded as the above, that the wolf was used as such ; in the 
sources both animals appear only in the legend. I would like to know how he 
pictured the scene. If the animals were chained, they certainly did not lead 
the way ; if they were free, their followers could not have kept up with them for 
long ; and how if the two took different directions t 
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visible (pie-us, Pic-entes), In reality the Picts owed the name 
to their national characteristics expressed therein : it deBcribes 
them as circumspect, cautious, cunning.^ 

But the tradition of the woodpecker as guide is nevertheless 
not wholly hypothetical. For it, as well as for the wolf, I 
believe I have traced an actual connection with antiquity. It 
was the bird of passage, which, as will be shown in its proper 
place, actually did service as guide. Without some such con- 
nection the tradition of the woodpecker as guide would not 
have been established amongst the Picts any more than that of 
the wolf as leader amongst the Hirpini The name of the 
people was in both instances but a pretext for connecting with 
it something belonging to the remote past. 

In the Hirpini legend, besides the features already discussed, 
we meet with yet another, for which I believe I may also 
claim a reference to antiquity. I mean the exta, the more 
essential parts of the slaughtered animal — the heart, 
lungs, liver, and kidneys. They served in antiquity, as I 
will later on show, to ascertain the healthiness of any given 
place. In these, therefore, tradition has c^ain made use of 
a fragment of the past. 

Thus each and all of the features mentioned can be traced 
back to events or institutions of primeval antiquity. The 
separate ingredients were derived from antiquity, but popular 
tradition, which supplied them, had gradually lost sight of 
the original connection, and in its stead imagination put the 
different items together after its own fashion, and created an 
image which had no longer any resemblance whatever to its 
original form. As with individuals when the mind, weakened 
by old age, sees the pictures of the past not infrequently 
transmuted to such an extent that although the facts them- 
selves remain engraved upon their memory their proper 

^ PU-enUs as pie-US from the Sanskrit 8pak= to spy, from which Middle -High 
Germ. apacke^Ynae, preserved in Mod. Gkrm. spShen, Specht^ in the Ital. spiaret 
from which Spion, etc. Pictis desifi^ates ** one who at nearly every step looks 
round the trunk of the tree" (Vaniczkk, loc. cU., ii. p. 1174). The same name 
was borne also by the first king of Latiimi raised to the dignity of the god of 
wisdom ; the above interpretation therefore cannot be subject to any doubt 
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sequence and their caosal connection are completely lost, 
so is it also with nations. Imagination builds out of the 
fragments which still cling to memory an image after its own 
fashion; the last takes the place of the first, and the first 
of the last, and the causal connection becomes totally different. 

So it happened in the Hirpine legend. Looking at it 
impartially one cannot help seeing that it is not a free 
creation of national imagination, but an artificial production, 
in which the main point was to introduce in the guise of 
a story with the necessary catchwords, or of a poem with 
prearranged rhymes, certain deeds of antiquity still surviving 
in the recollection of the people. If the popular imagination 
could have had free scope in making use of the coincidence 
which connected the name of the people with that of the 
wolf, in order to testify to their historical origin, something 
very much better would have been produced than the 
miserably distorted and forced fabrication which the legend 
now presents. But the things which they had to allude 
to were mapped out for them — they were bound hand and 
foot. 

Here I close my investigations of the departure of the 
Aryans from their original home to follow them on their 
wanderings. 



\ 
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branches of the Indo-European family brought it with them 
into their new home, whilst for the ephemeral incidents of 
the exodus they had to rely upon memory. What happened 
with regard to the latter would have been still more likely 
to happen with r^ard to the former. 

These considerations led me to commence this part of my 
task with a strong conviction that I should discover something 
for my purpose, and I have tested all the institutions of 
Eoman antiquity and law with the object of ascertaining 
if some reference to the migration could not be found in them. 
I am prepared for the objection that in so doing I have gone 
too far ; but a new theory has, upon its first introduction and 
advocacy, the right to be somewhat one-sided; it is for criticism 
to reduce any exaggerations to their proper proportions. The 
results I have obtained have fully convinced me of the correct- 
ness, as a whole, and of the f ruitf ulness of the two points of view 
advanced by me in the present work for the study of pre- 
historic history and Boman antiquity, with reference both to 
the departure from the original home and to the period of 
migration; nor do I consider that I have by any means 
exhausted this new field of inquiry by what I have been able 
to bring to light ; I do not doubt that others will yet discover 
many things which have escaped my notica 

In the following researches ancient Bome once more 
primarily supplies me with data as to the conditions of the 
exodus. Nothing of special interest can be gathered from 
other Indo-European nations: they teach us nothing fresh; 
their evidence becomes of value only in as far as it confirms 
the facts deduced from Boman antiquity. Our inferences 
herefrom, as the institutions and incidents of the migration, 
may be drawn in the same manner as those with r^ard to 
the departure from the original home; Besides the linguistic 
element, which will again be of service to us, I will make use 
of the lever which I formerly employed, r^arding the question 
from the point of view of purpose, which has been my guiding 
star for years in seeking to understand different social organiza- 
tions. In the following inquiries the application of this 
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method takes the form of a comparison of the historically 
ascertained purposes of certain Boman institutions of later 
times with problematic institutions of the migratory period. 
If this comparison " shows a balance " in favour of the latter, 
I infer that their original establishment took place in the 
migratory period, and that subsequent times simply retained 
them. In other words, if I can prove that certain institutions 
were inevitably evoked by the circumstances of the wandering, 
while there was no such urgent need for them afterwards, 
'I may conclude that they originated where they were indis- 
pensable, not where they were not necessary, however useful 
and suitable they might have been.^ 

To the accepted view with r^ard to certain Eoman institu- 
tions—that their function in later times was also their original 
one — very serious objections may be raised. How, if they had 
had the later purpose in view all along, could they have chosen 
such a curious way of expressing it ? As an example, I may 
mention the form of the Boman wuxpi/AoL. What a strange 
fancy to look for the favour of the gods in the belly of the 
ox, or the beak of the fowl ! How could such a notion have 
arisen? In this dilemma it occurred to me that it must 
originally have had another meaning — not a religious one, 
but connected with the conditions of the migration, and 
thoroughly practical, which I will explain in its proper place. 
Thus I come to distinguish two purposes for the same 
institution — an original, purely practical purpose, and a later, 
exclusively religious purpose. Called into existence for a 
purely practical end in connection with the migratory life, 
the institution fell into disuse with the ultimate settlement 
of the people; and whilst, like so many other institutions, 
its outward form - was preserved, its former purpose was 
replaced by a new — a process which is well expressed by 
the words, "the outward form retained, the inner meaning 
altered" [''Keeping to the letter, but not to the spirit"]. 

^ In my QtiA de$ r&nu RuOUm I have made yeiy extensiye uae of thia point 
of view (iiL p. 888 9qq.^ and elsewhere) ; I have there pointed oat that the 
place where necessity first arose for institntions and legislation must be con- 
sidered as their histOTical starting-point 
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THE ARMY 

1. Tifiu of tht Campaign. 

§ 42. According to Boman tradition it was in the spring, 
on the first of March, that the Aryans left their home. 
To this fact, already known to us from what has gone 
before, we can add a fresh one : the Aryans continued their 
march only during the three vernal months ; they rested all 
the simmier and winter, and did not start again until the 
following spring. During this halt all arms were laid aside, 
unless perchance they had to resort to them to ward off the 
attacks of enemies. The year was thus divided into the 
marching, or war, time, and resting, or time of peace. The 
reason for this lay in the climatic conditions: in summer 
it was too hot, in winter too cold ; the three vernal months 
alone were suitable for the march. The nomads adhered 
to this institution during all the years of their wanderings. 
I will now give evidence in proof of this assertion. 

The Boman Calendar has already enlightened us as to the 
date of the b^inning of the campaign : let us see "whether 
it cannot do so respecting the time of rest The first of June 
was dedicated to Cama, the goddess of the door-hinges.^ 
Transferred to the migratory time, tUs means that they 
commenced to build their huts on that day, having until then 
camped out in the open. Henceforth each famHy lived by 
itself in a private enclosure. The means to make it private 

^ Ovid, Fata^ 101, 102 : " Ftima dies tOn^ Cama, datur. Dea eardinii kaec 
$d ; numint clauia aperit, daudit aperia mo* 
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was the door; hence the door-hinges: daum aperU, davdU 
aperia; and hence the name of the goddess.^ The significance 
of the first of June for the campaign is therefore as clearly 
marked out as is the first of March. 

The campaign lasted three months. This explains why the 
Helvetians, when departing for Graul (p. 269), were instructed 
to take provisions for three months. The uppermost thought 
in their minds would be that the march must not be impeded 
by the question of sustenance. They could not stop to forage ; 
whatever was found by the way could be taken, but the march 
must continue without interruption. Not until the campaign 
was concluded might the question of food affect the people, and 
then they had to fend for themselves. 

When the Cymbri invaded Upper Italy and conquered 
Catulus in a glorious battle, they halted during the summer 
in the midst of their victorious career, although it would have 
been an easy matter for them to have brought the Bomans to 
extremities. Instead of doing so, however, they gave them 
the whole summer and winter to prepare for their defence. 
This was a strategic mistake, as unwarrantable as it certainly 
was imacconntable, and it led to their destruction. In the 
following spring they were annihilated. Why did they stop 
in the midst of their victories ? There is only one explanation 
possible, viz. that it was the custom, handed down from primeval 
times, and shared by all Indo-European nations, for the march 
to be continued only during the vernal months, and to be dis- 
continued with the beginning of summer. The army adhered 
to this ; they considered it their lawful right ; and the opinion 
of the few in the higher ranks who knew better and who 
realized how fatal delay under such circumstances would be 
would have had no weight with the Cymbri The army 
insisted upon the rest, which was their right 

This, however, is no reason why the period of rest should 
always commence on the first of June, as specified in the 

^ Vakiczbk, loc eiLtii. 109S : Cardo. . . . Car-da, Car-dea^ Car-no, goddets 
of the door-hinges, the door-step, family-life witli the Romaps. 
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Boman Calendar. Just as the climatic conditions which after- 
wards presented themselves caused the commencement of the 
migration to be postponed (p. 281), so they may have exercised 
the same influence upon the termination of it. It would be 
very satisfactory could we have the question as to when the 
Teutons started on their travels and when they halted 
threshed out by experts. It is too remote from my sphere of 
inquiry, but I may at least recommend these points to the 
attention of others; and I fancy that our resources, if they 
give any information at all upon the subject, will answer the 
question in the sense I have indicated. 

I now return once more to the vtr sacrum of the Eomans. 
In a former passage I have made use of it merely for the 
purpose of proving that the departure of the Aryans took 
place in the spring ; here it is to serve as linguistic evidence 
that they concluded their march at the close of spring. The 
proof lies close at hand. It would be quite out of keeping if 
it were intended to refer to the first start ; it speaks rather of 
duration, and declares that the precedent which the ver sacrum 
was meant to illustrate lasted throughout the spring. In this 
sense we may render the idea which the Eomans originally had 
in their mind in connection with the expression ver sacrum as 
a campaign after the manner of antiquity. The youthful com- 
pany which set out was not only to start in the spring, but 
was also to continue the march during that period ; with the 
b^inning of summer the campaign ended, as did that of their 
forefathers. 

If I may be allowed to sum up the results of my inquiries, 
both present and past, concerning the campaign of the Indo- 
Europeans, I will do so by showing that the memory of it 
was retained by several of the Indo-European nations until 
much later times — the memory of the time of the departure 
amongst the Eomans (p. 281), the Celts (p. 293), the Longo- 
bards (p. 382), and the memory of the institution of the 
campaign with the advent of summer, as just stated, by the 
Eomans, the Helvetii, and the Cymbri. 
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2. Divmon of the Army. 

§ 43. A people leaving their home to acquire a new abode 
by force of arms has need of a military constitution. Always 
liable to meet with armed resistance, they must at any moment 
be prepared for action ; it is not sufficient that they should be 
always under arms — there is need of a carefully r^ulated 
military organization and unity of control by means of a single 
commander-in-chief. Let us see how this was managed by the 
Aryan daughter-nation. 

An organization for purely military purposes was unknown 
to the mother - nation. The political division into tribes, 
provinces, and villages served this purpose, and those who 
were together in daily life stood also side by side in battle.^ 
It is true that Tacitus (fitrmania^ 7) reports of the Germans 
that the famUiae and propinguUates fought together in battle ; 
and in Homer {Eiad, ii. 362) Nestor calls upon Agamemnon 
" to set the men in order, according to their tribe and family, 
that each family may assist the other, and the tribes assist the 
tribes." Opposed to this is the fact that with both Komans 
and Germans we meet with the division of the army into 
companies of tens and hundreds, with the latter also of 
thousands.^ 

Numbering for the purpose of forming the army into divi- 
sions was unknown to the Aryans ; and so I conclude, from its 
appearance in both these nations, that it was a result of the 
migration when the peoples were still united. We must, of 
course, leave room for the possibility that it did not take place 
until after they were settled ; only, when comparing the con- 
ditions of the migration with those of the settled state, it 

^ ZiMMER, Zoe. ei^, p. 161, 9qq. 

' Lat. decMriaf from the Saiuik. e2aJl;-an»= containing ten dakan (Lat. decern^ 
Oenn. zehn) ; eenturia ftom Sansk. karU-ara = containing 100 karUa (Lat 
centum). The companies of a thousand, known to the Germans (see Schkooeb, 
DeuUehe ReehUguchichU, p. 80, note 8) is linguistically contained in fmUes 
(soldier), as was rightly recognized by Varbo, de L,L,V,^ 89 ... . quod 
singufae trUms .... milia ginyula militum mitUbatU, literally rendered 
by " thousand-goer " from m ilU, Old Lat mile, Sansk. m il = to unite. Vakiczbk, 
ioe, ciL, ii p. 780. 
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cannot bat be seen that this is highly improbable. It would 
mean transferring the origin of a newly-introduced institution, 
not to the time when it was uigently needed, but to a time 
when it might have been dispensed with. A settled nation, 
where, in case of war, all have to take up arms, can do without 
military divisions; natural division, according to descent and 
birthplace, takes its place, those so connected forming the 
divisions of the army. A nomadic, martial nation can also 
dispense with it. If the whole nation emigrates, the old plan 
of grouping answers the purpose. But at the departure of the 
Aryans from their home the whole nation did not set out, only 
a portion, compelled thereto by circumstances wholly discon- 
nected with their natural divisions. From some districts, more 
favoured, for instance, by a scanty population or rich pastures, 
only a few — from over-populated or sterile districts, many — 
formed the company. How could they, under these circum- 
stances, maintain the classification into villages, or even 
districts, for military purposes? From one village came a 
contingent of not more than ten, from another over a hundred, 
from another district came hundreds, and from another several 
thousands. There was nothing for it but to adopt a system of 
division, nor was it necessary that it should be specially 
prepared for this occasion. It was already in use in the 
Usts drawn up for the regulation of the maintenance of the 
army, and had only to be adapted to its classification. No 
doubt they considered the existing natural ties as bir as 
possible; it would have been unwise to have unnecessarily 
separated those who had previously been together. The same 
plan would have been adopted by them as obtains to-day in 
our recruiting department — the contingents from single tribes 
and districts, and where there was a sufficient number of 
villages and families remaining together, only they were 
numerically arranged. This explains Tacitus' account of the 
fighting side by side of the /ami/toe and 'prtyping^MaJU^ without 
rendering it necessary for us to renounce our belief in the 
other testimonies concerning the numbering system used in 
the Germanic army, or to see in it a subsequent alteration ; and 
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we may assume the same for the old Boman Legion, where the 
number 3000 answers to three tribus, 30 curiae, 300 gerUes. 
With both nations; therefore, the system of military classification 
was retained after they had become a settled nation. Whether it 
was the same with Greeks, Celts, and Slavs I am not able to 
decide, and I must refer this question to specialists. It is 
needless to say that the accurate lists of the Celts concerning 
the number of men fit for active service are not sufficient 
evidence to answer the question in the affirmative; as also 
that the absence of authentic proof of a system of numbering 
with these three nations — supposing this to be equivalent to the 
absence of the thing itself, which it is not — does not upset the 
conclusion at which I arrived as to the existence of it among 
both Bomans and Teutons. Intended for the exigencies of the 
migration — that is to say, not merely for the division of the 
army, but also for the maintenance of it — these three nations 
let it lapse when, on their becoming settled, its meaning quite 
lost its force for the latter purpose, and was considerably 
weakened in respect of the former. 

By this explanation I believe I have stated beyond all doubt 
the historical fact that the numbering of the army for the 
purposes of its division amongst Bomans and Teutons can be 
traced back to the time of the migration. We must not 
picture the migrating host as an immense unorganized mob, 
cleaving its way by mere brute force, like a mountain torrent, 
but as a well-ordered army, the necessity for which we can 
trace back to the very commencement of the migration, to the 
time of leaving the original home. Everything in connection 
with it had to be previously put in order, the different divisions, 
their ''captains," and the ''commander-in-chief.'' This was 
rendered necessary by the fact that the different contingents, 
separated by long distances, had to start at different times — 
first those furthest away, then those nearer, and so on; and 
this necessitated, apart from an agreement as to the exact 
starting time and as to the halting places for refreshment, the 
institution, for all the different divisions, of a military organi- 
zation made expressly for the migration. 
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I cannot leave this topic without appending one further 
reflection. To my mind the appearance of military numera- 
tion marks a turning-point of great importance in the history 
of civilization: to render it by a favourite expression of 
modem times, it marks the elevation of the organic classi- 
fication of the people to a mtchanical classification — the former 
grew, the latter was made. This is similar to the relations 
between law and l^islation, where, to the alleged primitive 
form, custom — i.t. that which has grown up without any fore- 
thought — the l^slative is added, i,t. that which is made, or 
purposely and deliberately called into existence. In both 
instances we see the transition from the natural into con- 
scious form of existence. 

The Latin tongue has two expressions for army; one, 
exercitus, belongs, according to the statement of a Boman,^ 
to modem; the other, classis, to ancient times. Each one 
is representative of the time it dates from : and, owing to the 
very marked distinctions between them, they cannot be inter- 
changed. Exercitvs is the expression for a host^ forcing its 
way ex arce ; but the arx with the surrounding town does not 
date further back than the time of settlement — neither term 
can apply to the period of the migration, with its frequent 
changes of place; when a halt of any considerable length 
occurred in a district, the people would have protected them- 
selves against hostile attacks by fortifying their camp with 
walls and ditches, or, after the manner of the Ayrans, by 
building fortified retreats on elevated ground (p. 86). The 
term classis represents an army called together by word of 
mouth (ccUare), and we shall do well to bear this in mind. 

The correctness of this argument from language is confirmed 
by several others. First and foremost, by the fact that this 
primitive mode of calling the people together was preserved 
by the Pontifices late into historic times, whilst the secular 
powers had long since adopted the military bugle. As usual 

^ Festus, I^itf p. 66 : ckisses cljfpeaku anHqui dixerunt quos nunc exareitus 
voeamus, 
' See also Vaniczek, loc. eU.L, p. 55. 
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the clergy did not share in this progress ; they adhered to the 
old way. The meetings which they convened were therefore 
called comitia ccUata. We must not imagine that this way 
of calling the people together had from the first been a method 
peculiar to them, and that the secular power had employed 
another : it was the only method known to antiquity as yet 
unacquainted with the working of metals (p. 22) ; and over 
and above the evidence given in the expression classis, Icmguage 
has preserved two others, classicus^ and classicvm. Classicus, 
in its subsequent meaning, denotes him qui lituo comiwe canit 
(Varro, de L, L, K, 91) ; classicum, the signal given by him. 
As antiquity did not possess the military bugle the commands 
in battle could be conveyed only by shouting ; and, according 
to the Hiad, this was still the case in the battles before the 
walls of Troy. It required, however, a powerful, far-reaching 
voice, and this explains the stress laid by Homer upon the 
capacity of the loud "crier in battle." Not everyone fitted 
for the leadership possessed this quality, while nature might 
have given it in an exceptional measure to a man otherwise 
good for nothing ; and thereupon I base the supposition that 
the classid of antiquity were not merely meant to call together 
the army, but also to cry out in war the words of command 
communicated to them by the leaders; they therefore per- 
formed the same duties as the clasnei of after times — the 
one with their voices, the others with their instruments. 

I have said above (p. 318) that the Pontifices adhered to the 
old fashion of ecUare, With them are connected the calatores — 

' The expression elamcui ooeorred in olden times also in another sense, 
namely, as signifying the witness to a testament, Fsstus, BfiL, p. 50 : eUusiei 
t€tU» dicebarUur qui tignandia tesiamenti$ adhibebaitUur, This is explained 
by the most ancient form of the drawing-up of a testament in the public 
assembly ; the expression ckutieua refers to his representing the people (elauis) 
in the testament, which is also implied in the five witnesses corresponding 
to the five classes of the censos. Our present-day " classical witness" therefore, 
philologically speaking, dates back to the ealare of remote antiquity, aU three 
expressions referring to the primitive method of "crying." lliat they were 
preserved even after they had lost their meaning is a phenomenon very 
constantly repeated in the history of language ; in Hamburg certain magisterial 
functionaries are to the present day called "mounted officers," although they^ 
have long since lost their horses. 
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their servants, who at the time of sacrifice had to proclaim the 
iustitution of the week-day labour; the ccdencUu — the first 
of the month upon which they proclaimed aloud the monthly 
calendar; and the curia calabra — the place where this took 
place. This publication of the calendar by word of mouth 
is as characteristic of them as the assembly of public 
meetings by word of mouth. They declined to make use of 
writing for the former just as they refused to use the bugle, 
which had been meanwhile introduced, for the latter. 

Secular power, on its advent, replaced the formal verbal 
proclamation {edicere) by the written one, though they still 
retained, as in the case of the dassiaus, the now unsuitable 
expression edidum. But the Pontifices did not share in this 
progress so far as its official application was concerned; 
although, as a matter of fact, they had themselves brought 
it about (they were the earliest scribes of the people), they 
were all the more particular in discriminating between the 
private use of writing for their own purposes^ — everything 
was written down — and its public use for the people, wherein 
they kept to the old method. The calendar was, as of old, 
publicly proclaimed; and in the same way the legis adiones 
prepared by them were communicated in all their details by 
word of mouth, although no doubt the people would have been 
greatly benefited if they had been recorded in writing.' 

^ Pontificum libri in Cicero, De Orat,^ i. 48, 198 ; monumetUa ponHficum 
in Val. Probus de notis inUrdwn anHquis pra^. Examples : acoountancy, the 
Leffis actumes, the calendar, sacred songs. According to Cjesab, De BeUo 
OcUlicOf vi. 14, there was a prohibition amongst the Gauls that the Dmids also 
flhoold not write down anything for private reference with regard to sacred 
aongs : neque fas esse existimant ea Uteris mandare, while they in reliquii fire 
rebus publicis privatisjue ratUmibtLS graeds utuntur Uteris. Secrecy forms one 
of the two motives to which Caesar refers this, just as it did in case of the 
Pontifices : the second is : nc Uteris eonfisi mintu memoriae stwUant, charac- 
teristic of the Roman conception, which could imagine only practical motives ; 
the real reason, the historical one, brought forward in the text, would never 
have been thought of by any Roman, not even by historians : its connection 
with antiquity was lost to them just as was their remembrance of it. 

' As happened without their knowledge by one of their recorders, Cn. FLAvnrs, 
adeo gratum fuit id munus populoy ut tribwnus plebis fierct et senator et aedUis 
^urulis. 
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Afterwards in Borne, as is well known, they were reprocu^hed 
with intentional secrecy; but they only adhered to the old 
principle that the custom of their forefathers was binding 
upon the clergy, that they must not share in the innovations 
of ordinary life. Just as they adhered to wood for bridge- 
building after masonry had been discovered, to wooden nails 
and spears after iron, to scourging to death after decapitation 
had come in, to the assembly of the people by word of mouth 
after the bugle had long been known, so they adhered 
also to oral proclamation of the calendar and oral com- 
mmucation of l^al suits long after the secular power had 
substituted writing for them. In l^al proceedings this 
principle of oral expression has been preserved down to the 
latest times in the practice of verbal recital of the process, 
whilst for centuries the principle of written statements had 
been in vogue with the civil authorities for law-suits, in refer- 
ence both to the statement of complaint in the edict and 
to the drawing-up particulars. The revolution was brought 
about by the Proidor Peregrirvus^ who had to decide suits 
between Peregrini, or between Peregrini and Bomans, and 
who for that reason was not tied to the old Boman method. 
He was the first, either by reason of his absolute power, or 
because he was appointed thereto by the law which introduced 
it, to adopt the form of the written complaint long since known 
to the Greeks; and from him dates the introduction of the new 
procedure, which, after it had been perfected and approved^ 
was entrusted by an act of legislation to the Prastor Urbanus 
for employment in suits between Bomans. 

In the forgoing I have quite lost sight of the army, but 
I felt that I should not omit the opportunity which the calare 
here afforded of bringing also to the front the calare of the 
Pontifices, not merely because it gave me the chance of setting 
a fragment of Boman antiquity in its right light, but because 
it also threw light upon prehistoric times ; the calare of the 
army during the migration is thus placed beyond all doubt, 
and it gives at the same time the evidence promised (p. 23) 
that the use of metal instruments for the communication 
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of militarj signals was not known to the nomadic nation. 
Further information I cannot give about the army of the 
migration, except perhaps that we have to picture the men as 
foot-soldiers. The horsemen of the Bomans date from the 
time of their settlement; probably they found them among 
the people then living in Italy. The Greeks before Troy had 
no horsemen; the only use they had for horses in military 
service was the one already familiar to the Ayran mother- 
nation, to draw the chariot of war.^ With the Komans this 
had given way at a very early date to the more practical 
custom of riding — the 300 cdtre» of the oldest Boman military 
constitution; the war-chariot had quite disappeared for all 
practical purposes; the only trace which it seems to me to 
have left behind it was to be seen in the triumphal car upon 
which the victorious general made his entry into the city, 
a suggestion which after all that has been said in the pre- 
ceding about the retention for solemn occasions of things long 
since supplanted for practical purposes — the eapul martuum — 
can meet with no serious objection. This was the way in 
which the general once returned from the victorious battle, 
therefore this remained the way stilL 

3. 7%e Commander. 

§ 44. In the Vedic period — and we may accept the* same 
for the Aryan mother-nation — each tribe stood under a king 
(rajan)* appointed by election, who, in time of war, had the 
chief command. He was scUptUi^ i.e. leader in the field.' This 
institution did not answer the purposes of the migration, where 
a unity of leadership, i.e, a single commander-in-chief, was 
essential; and, if an inference from the departure of the 

^ The expression *' horse" is for the Vedic Aryans inseparably connected with 
the ** war-chariot" Zixmsb, loc cU., pp. 169, 295. 

' The election of the king is often mentioned in our sources of information, 
see ZiMMBR, loc eit,, pp. 162, 165 ; succession by heredity is never mentioned. 
The fact upon which this writer (p. 162) bases his theory that amongst some 
tribes the son succeeds the father in the kingly office, after him the grandson, 
and so on, is not sufficient proof ; it is quite consistent with the principle of 
election. * Zimmbb, loc, cU,, p. 165. 
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Helvetians may be correctly applied to the Aryans, he must 
have been appointed beforehand, so that he might direct the 
necessary preparations with full authority,^ with which it is 
quite consistent that he might be assisted by an administrative 
committee. Without oneness of leadership the undertaking 
would have been doomed to destruction from the outstart 
Had any difference of opinion arisen as to the route to be 
followed, one contingent might have gone in one direction, 
others in another. Thus the kingship of the tribe could not 
have been transferred to the contingents sent by each separate 
tribe; the whole army heid to be subordinate to the supreme 
command of one, the cleverest, the most experienced, in fact, 
to him who possessed the confidence of the whole people — 
whether he was of high or low descent was of little moment : 
the salvation of the people demanded that the best man should 
be at the head. 

The Sansk. rajan has been preserved as the designation of 
the king in the Latin rex, Gk)thic rexks, Irr. W, and as final 
syllable to proper nouns in rix {e,g, Orgetorix, Vercingetorix) 
and the Germanic ric {e,g. Theodoric, Alaric),* a proof that 
the kingship itself was maintained during the migration. But 
this is quite consistent with a form of it specially adapted to 
suit the requirements of the migration. In the kingship of 

^ Cjkab, l 8 : Ad ecu res eonjieiendas OrgeUmx deligitur. 

^ There must have been some special circumstances connected therewith. It 
does not designate the king ; the different bearers of the name which Gffisar 
mentions among the Gauls are not kings, but merely eminent personages, 
**prine%pe8" through their wealth and social standing. As the expression 
undoubtedly has reference to the kingship in the sense of the text, i.e. leader- 
ship of the army, I presume that, after the fashion of the Byzantine porphyrth 
ffenUiu, it is meant to indicate royal descent ; rtx-ric may thus be considered to 
indicate the son of a commander-in-chief bom during his time of office, but 
only the first-bom ; the second has no right to it. This explains why some 
kings' sons, for instance, in Cjbbak, L 8, Ccutieus and DivUiacus, do not bear the 
name. That the kings did not adopt it after their election is proved beyond all 
doubt by many examples, in Cjebab, for instance, L 2, v. 22, where a king does 
bear that name, as, for instance, Cingetorix, Lugotorix (v. 22), Ambiorix (v. 26). 
This may be explained as meaning that he succeeded his father in the command. 
The same as for the Celtic ending rix may be accepted for the Qermanio ric. 
Alarich, Amalarich, Friedrich, Ganserich, Theoderich, and so on, are thus 
designated as sons of kings. 
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the tribe its military side was overruled by the political ; the 
rajan (from the Sansk. roA =3 to stretch, to straighten) repre- 
sents him who rules the community, sets it in order, and 
maintains it; the normal condition, however, is pea.ce; the 
event of war, in which he does duty as commander-in-chief, 
is the exception. But during the migration this was reversed. 
Here war was the normal state, and consequently the position 
of the king was also essentially different. He did not stand at 
the head of a nation, but of an army : there was no such thing 
as a nation; the nation was merged into the army; he was 
king of the army, not of the nation, the same as ^'Herzog'* 
of the Teutons, who had " to lead the fiurmy " ; the ISouriXev^ of 
the Greeks, who had to put the Xao^ into motion {fiaivdo in the 
transitive sense of the word) ; the Boman rex and the Germanic 
reUcs, in the sense of r^ulating {regere. Germ, rick-ieny to rule) 
not the civil organization, but the battle array. Therefore his 
authority was unlimited in all military concerns; he had 
power over life and death. The Boman expression for this 
is imperiumy *.e., literally, the power of compelling (endo-parare^ 
imperare). As the symbol, and at the same time as the means 
of manifesting his power over life and death, the Boman 
general carried the fasces, the rods with which in olden times 
the guilty were scourged to death ; the axe was eulded afterwards. 
The election was made by the people, but the mere fact of 
being elected did not put him in possession of his power; 
something more was needed — the oath of all^^ce. In Bome 
this was performed by the lex curiata de imperio, which he 
himself proposes (within five days) ; before that he has, to use 
a Boman idiom, only a tittUus to power, not the thing itself.^ 
Amongst the Teutons it was effected by handing him a spear ^ 
and by lifting him up on the shield as symbolizing his having 
been raised above the masses; amongst several races, by his 
spear being touched by those of his countrymen.* 

^ CiOERO, De Leg. Agr,, ii. 12 : Cofuuli si legem curitUam non habet, aUingere 
rem milUarem non liceL * Grimm, loc cit,t p* 163 : haata signi/era, 

* SoHBODER, loc, ciL, p. 18: pledge by means of gairMinx, the place of 
which was afterwards taken by the oath of allegiance. 
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As it was the people who conferred his power upon him, 
they could also withdraw it should it be proved that his 
continuum in power would be hannfuL The possibility of 
being deposed by the army was one of the checks which 
reminded the commander that his power was not absolute, 
and at the same time guaranteed that he would not misuse 
it. What Tacitus {fitrm^y cap. 7) asserts of the kings of the 
Germans, luc regibui libera aut infiniia potestas, must a fortiori 
have applied to him. With the Teutons legislative power 
was absolutely in the hands of the people, and judicial power 
no less so ; ^ and upon all matters of importance the king had 
to solicit the verdict of the people. In one point only was he 
uncontrolled, as was in the nature of the thing, viz., with 
regard to the maintenance of military authority; and this 
included the power to uphold it by the adjudication of punish- 
ments. The Soman kingship presents exactly the same 
aspect, which, although fully and indubitably accepted for 
all the rest, is erroneously disputed for his judicial power — 
a point upon which, considering its insignificance for the 
question in hand, I will not enter in further detail A com- 
mander-in-chief no longer competent to fulfil his office — for 
instance, either by becoming feeble-minded or by being per- 
manently disabled by wounds or incurable bodily suffering — 
could not remain in command; the well-being of the whole 
nation depended upon his removal Even in our constitutional 
monarchical States, founded on the principle of legitimacy, 
provision has been made in the constitution for such an 
emergency; it is the indispensable safety-valve for the con- 
tinuance of monarchy. Where it is absent, as in Russia and 
Turkey, the deficiency is supplied by a sling for strangling, 
poison, or a razor wherewith to open the veins. The difference 
lies, not in the whether^ but in the how^ the removal is to be 
effected. The Teutons did it in a very business-like way — the 
army renounced their all^iance by casting away their arms. 



^ About its execution by officiala specially appointed by the people, see 
Tacitus, cap. 18 ; amongnt the Ckuils, Cjmab, tL 28. 
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The Bomans, at the time of the Eepublic, did it in a con- 
stitutional manner — the magistrate was instructed by a decree 
of the Senate to resign office (abdicare se magistratu). The 
Teutonic, as the more crude, must have been the form in use 
during the migration. For my purpose the fact suffices that 
the Teutonic kingship, as pictured by Tacitus, ^ and the Soman 
are cut after the same pattern. From thU resemblance I 
conclude that both alike originated in the period of the 
migration. 

The Teutonic and the Boman king was not the king of the 
Aryan mother-nation; he bore the same name, but was in 
reality the commander-in-chief of the migration. He was 
distinguished from the duces^ who arose simultaneously amongst 
Celts and Teutons, inasmuch as they were elected for the 
duration of one campaign only, retiring at the end of it, while 
the king was elected for his lifetime ; and this life-long power 
we may presume to have been the aim and object of the 
ambitious amongst Celts and Teutons aspiring to the king- 
ship. The idea of an absolute kingship can scarcely have 
entered their minds, considering the very pronounced spirit 
of liberty which marks both nations. The fact alone that 
when, without having been elected by the people, they ven- 
tured to take upon themselves ever so limited a command, 
with a view to possess it for life, was sufficient to enrage the 
people to such an extent that they avenged the outrage by 
their death.^ The principes of the Teutons and the Celts* 
according to Tacitus and Caesar, had no position in government 
at all ; they were merely distinguished by their wealth, birth, 
or influence, which eidvantages, however, were often stepping- 
stones to the kingship.^ 

^ It is that of the Western Teutons ; that of the Eastern Teutons has, 
through its contact with the Byzantine Empire, assumed quite a different 
shape. 

^ Thus in the case of Orgetorix, CiESAR, i. 4 : «a; vincidit eatuam dieere 
eorgerufU damnatum pcenam tequi oportebat tU igni eremaretur ; viL 4 : ob earn 
cauiom, quod regnum appeUbai, ab civiiaU erat inUr/ecius. Also Arminius, 
Tacitus, AnnaUs, ii. 88. 

' Tacitus, Germania, 7 : r^fea ex nobilUate, duces ex virtute tumurU, 
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4. Tht Law of Booty. 

§ 45. We have previously, in passing, mentioned the law 
of booty, but reserved a more detailed exposition of it until 
now. 

From the way in which Gkdus speaks of it, when treating 
of vindiccUio (iv. 16), we are led to suppose that the booty 
belonged to him who captured it. The staff used in the 
vindication he explains, represents the spear, and the spear 
is the sign of lawful possession : guod maaime ma esse credebant, 
qnae ex hosttbus eepisserU. To base the act of private property 
upon the law of booty without acknowledging the interven- 
tion of public property in the booty, can mean only that it 
belonged to each person individually, and that the early 
Bomans saw in it the principal source of private property. 

If Gains really held this opinion, and if it were not for 
the sake of mere brevity that he omitted to mention this 
intervention of public property, he has committed a historical 
blunder, for booty did not fall to the share of the individual 
but of the public — ^it could become private property only by 
its transfer on the part of the people. With this limitation, 
however, it is quite consistent to assert that antiquity con- 
sidered booty as the principal source of property {maxime sua 
esse credebant). It reveals to us the migratory time wherein 
well-nigh every possession was taken from the enemy, and 
when peaceful acquisition through labour was quite insignifi- 
cant compared with that gained by plunder: they were the 
robbers of the Hirpine legend (p. 300). 

We have only to clearly realize what this law of private 
booty involves in order to be convinced of its impossibility. 
It need hardly be remarked that it could not apply to land 
or soil. Neither could it apply to victuals — cattle or com — 
or some would have lived in luxury while others would have 
starved, and it might have led to a fight for subsistence 
between these companions-at-arms. Neither could objects of 
value nor prisoners of war be assigned to whomsoever, by some 
lucky chance, heul happened to capture them. Booty was by 
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no means always the well-earned reward of personal valour; 
on the contrary, it fell more often to the share of the less 
valiant. The former would always be found in the front, in 
pursuit of the retreating enemy; the latter kept as much as 
possible in the background. It would therefore be compara- 
tively easy for them to rob the enemy lying on the field 
of battle, or to carry them away as slaves, and Aus to deprive 
those to whom they owed their opportunity of their rightful 
due. To acyudge the booty to each individual would have 
been equivalent to sowing seeds of strife and dissension as 
to the rightful possession of it, and would have called forth 
envy and malice from the less fortunate ; it would have been 
throwing the bone of contention amongst the people — ^nay, 
by losing sight of the principal object in view, the overthrow 
of the enemy, in their zeal to secure the booty it might have 
endangered the issue of the battle. No one, not even 
the bravest, could claim booty for himself; left entirely to 
his own resources in the enemy's land, he could never have 
secured it. Booty was in reality the fruit of the joint under- 
taking ; each one contributed his share. Therefore booty had 
to be joint property also ; community in danger and expendi- 
ture of strength, and community also in the gains — this was 
a condition which would appeal to the most crude conception 
of right. Marauding expeditions by land or by water gave the 
initiative to this banding together in one common pursuit, and 
laid the fundamental idea of society in the mind of the people 
long before the peaceful form of this union had taken the 
place of the originally predatory one. 

Thus the principle of the common possession of booty was 
rendered inevitable by circumstances, and as to three of the 
Indo-European nations — Greeks, Bomans, and Teutons — we 
are in a position to prove that they acknowledged the same.^ 
It must have come into use during the migration, unless indeed 
it can be traced back to the Aryan mother-nation ; upon which 

^ For the Qreeks see the Iliad^ i. 125; for the Romans see below; for the 
Teutons, Grimm, Deutsche JtechtaUertUmer, p. 246 ; for the Celts and Slavs I can 
find no evidence. 
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point I reserve my judgment The people were very sensitive 
upon this question of right. The common man in the full 
pride of his legal right insisted upon his lawful share. When 
Clovis once, upon the petition of a bishop, was on the point 
of returning to him the sacred vessels obtained as booty, 
a common Frank objected to it, and Clovis complied with his 
demands, although only to wreak his anger upon him after- 
wards. A no less telling example is found in the implacable 
fury of Achilles, which became so fatal to the Greeks at Troy : 
it had its ground in an arbitrary act of Agamemnon with 
regard to booty. 

There was only one exception to this principle, which, how- 
ever, I can substantiate only as r^ards the Bomans, but which 
no doubt was the general rule, namely, with regard to the arms 
taken from the slain in battle ; they were the prize of victory, 
awarded to him who had done the deed. Thereupon rests the 
idea of spolia in contrast to the rest of the booty, the praeda. 
This is not an actual but a l^al contrast; apolia and praeda 
are two l^al conceptions — that is to say, a different legal 
operation is connected with each of them. They certainly 
count amongst the oldest conceptions of which the nomadic 
nation was aware. Whoever gained the apolia had free dis- 
position of them. The general who had conquered the hostile 
conmiander not unfrequently hung the armour^ taken from 
him in the temple as a remembrance of the victory. Horatius 
adorned himself with it when he made his triumphant entry 
into the city with the army {trigenUna spolia prae se gerens, 
livy, L 26) ; and of a valiant warrior of later times it is said 
(Pliny, Hist Nat., il 29) that he possessed no less than thirty- 
four spolia. 

The booty was divided by the commander. Amongst the 
Greeks he could claim a larger share for himself (Iliads L 138, 
172): amongst the Teutons, where it was allotted,* he could 
not The Eomans as a rule, instead of dividing the booty, 
sold it in the camp at the place appointed for it (the market- 

^ Spclia opimcLf i,e. beaatifiil, shining : see Vaniczkk, loc. ciL, L 538. 
' Gbimm, loe. eU. 
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place of the camp) in the presence of the assembled people 
(vuih corona),^ The proceeds (manvbicie), sometimes in gross, 
sometimes after deducting a part for the public treasury, were 
then divided amongst the men. They were sold either piece- 
meal or, to avoid so many details, as a whole or in lots ; which 
presupposes that there was no lack of tradesmen with plenty 
of ready money in the camp. As the bulk thus purchased was 
again sold by them in retail, they were called udores (cutters, 
dividers: the Swabian 0<JiieT8chi&ckUT\ and the sale tn masse 
was called stctio. 

The form of law applying to booty amongst the Bomans 
here described, viz., the public auction of the booty, the division 
of the proceeds between the army and the public treasury, 
shows that with them also, with the exception of the spolia^ 
the booty did not belong to whomsoever had captured it, but 
to the people. An individual could come into possession of 
any one piece of the booty only by transfer from the people : 
division by the commander or by public sale. The symbol, 
therefore, of the right of booty in the form of a spear cannot 
have been based on the idea which Gkdus associates with it — 
that the booty belonged by right to whomsoever had taken 
it; it gives expression rather to the idea of public property. 
In this sense the spear figured at public sales on the part of the 
people,' e.;., at the sale of property of a person condemned 
to death; never, however, at sales on the part of an in- 
dividual. It also figured at the court of the CerUumviri, where 
the people, by their representatives, undertook to protect the 
property in opposition to the private judge appointed by the 
parties themselves. The spear was the attribute of the people. 

^ In later times, however, we still meet with an actual division ; see, for 
instance, Cjbsar, De Bello Oallico, vii. 89. 

* Festus, EpiL, p. 101. Hctttae mbjicUhafUur^ quae publice venundaharU, 
As motive is added: quia signum praecipuum est Aosto. This is nonsense; a 
word must have been left out ; pralii or helix was meant. This makes the next 
sentence fit in: nam et Carthaqinienses, quum helium vellerUf Homam hatlam 
miaeruntf but neither tlie preceding nor the concluding sentence et Romani fortes 
viroe saepe hasta donarunt takes it for granted that the spear was a signum 
praecipuum of the Roman people. Pcpuli Romani, therefore, must somehow 
have been left out, which could easily occur if the transcriber, finding 
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Witness also the above-mentioned case (p. 324) of its being 
bestowed as a reward of valonr. 

All this proves that the meaning which Gains attributes to 
the vindication that the staff replaced the spear as the sign of 
l^al possession, cannot be the right one. Quite apart from the 
fact that such a substitute is not in the least called for, because 
a spear is quite as easily procured as a staff, it is opposed by 
the principle of the institution that the spear represented the 
exclusive right of the people, signum papidi praecipuum, and 
could therefore not be used by private persons. This also 
excludes the idea of the staff representing the hasta piira, 
derived from antiquity; it has nothing in common with the 
spear. Its meaning, therefore, must have been merely indi- 
cative of the matter at issue by means of bodily contact with 
the staff. 

I may sum up all the evidence given above in one statement, 
viz., that according to the martial law of the migratory period, 
booty, with the exception of the weapons and armour of the 
conquered enemy, belonged not to the captor but to the people 
as a whole. 

PEaicipvum in MS., overlooked the sign of reduplication over the two first 
letters, which caused Populi JRomani to be left out. But this does not fit in 
with the passage about the Carthaginians, for if the spear is a rignum 
praedjmum of the Roman people, how could it do duty for the proolamatioii 
of war ? All three cases mentioned in the passage— a public sale, a grant of the 
spear by the Roman nation, and a proclamation of war by the Carthaginians — 
find a satisfactory solution if we accept that the text originally ran as foUows : 
quia ngnum populi praeeipuum est hasta, be it that populi was abbreviated 
by P. or by praxcipuum. 



III. 

THE OLD AND THE INFIRM"^ 

§ 46. Hunger drove the Aryans from their home, but they 
did not escape it by so doing— it accompanied them permanently 
on their wanderings. It was perhaps the most dangerous 
enemy against which they had to guard. 

A barbarous custom of the migratory period was involved in 
this — ^putting to death the aged. We do not find it among the 
early Aryans, but with Slavs and Teutons^ far into historic 
times. Soman tradition also speaks of it The custom, there- 
fore, must have been formed during the migration. To under- 
stand how it could ever have grown into a custom we must not 
forget that the position of the aged was a very miserable one 
amongst the Aryans, (p. 33.) It was but a step from the son 
refusing bread to his parents to the commimity putting the 
old to death. In the eyes of the people it certainly did not 
bear the character of a temporary measure, Intimate only on 
account of dire necessity, for in that case the old would have 
been kept alive when there was a sufficient supply of provisions, 
but rather that of an institution wholly justifiable in itself. 
The conmiunity — and all provisions belonged to her (pp. 262, 269) 
—did not give bread for nothing, but only in return for service 
rendered. He who could not fight should not eat ; when a man 
was no longer able to serve the commonwealth her obligation 
to support him was at an end. 

The Romans afterwards knew the value of the experience 

' This paragraph was not worked oat in Dr. von Ihering's manuscript ; the 
editor has pat it together from notes. 

^ A large number of proofs for the Teutons are contained in Qbimm, DcuAkHa 
JUehtaaUertUmerf p. 486. As to the Slavs, see below § 49. 

33* 
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and insight which age was able to supply, and ensured the 
services of old men for the commonwealth (p. 267) by a special 
institution {SefwoAv£). But reminiscences of the custom of the 
migration were preserved — the sacrifice of the argd and the 
expression, 9ffius dqxmtani (p. 356.) To these we owe the 
knowledge that when crossing a stream during the march the 
old people were thrown over the bridge. 

In the same way that they disposed of the aged by putting 
them to death, they got rid of the weak and sickly children 
by exposition at their birth. Why should they be brought 
up when there was no prospect of their serving the com- 
munity? The healthy child, on the contrary, might not be 
exposed. It was the father's duty to bring it up in the interest 
of the conmiunity. That he might not forego this duty he was 
bound by a law attributed to Bomulus, which here, as every- 
where, pointed to a custom of primitive times, to bring the 
child for examination before five witnesses; if he exposed 
it in opposition to their verdict, a heavy punishment awaited 
him. He was allowed to do as he liked with his female 
children, excepting only the firstborn ; but of male progeny 
a man could not have too many, for war continually thinned 
the ranks of the men, while it spared the women. The 
exposure of the daughters was an attempt (as with other 
nations) to artificially regulate the balance of the sexes dis- 
turbed by war. 



IV. 



THE WOMEN 

§ 47. If all the daughters, with the exception of the 
firstborn, were exposed, the danger might easily arise that some 
men might not be able to find wives ; and this want of women 
was no less threatening to the community than their superfluity 
would have been. A dearth of women would have also meant 
a dearth of mothers to ensure a sufficient supply of children. 

This want of women was no doubt felt keenly during the 
migration. The following Soman institutions may be brought 
into connection with it : 

(a) Tht prohibition of the gentis enuptio to liberated females. 
— ^The fact that it was enforced for them only, and not for 
liberated males, shows that the ground for it lay not in the 
desire to prevent marriages between the relatives of different 
Rentes, but merely in the desire to secure wives for the male 
relatives of the gens. It can hardly have existed in this form 
in primitive times, as Soman tradition places the liberation 
of slaves in historic times. Perhaps even then a want of 
women was felt; but I scarcely think this probable, since 
the reason for the chary preservation of female children, 
rendered necessary by the conditions of the migration, dis- 
appeared when the nation became settled. I hold it to be 
more likely that the prohibition of gentis envptio did not first 
come into use then, but was transferred from free-bom women 
to liberated slaves ; only that for the latter it would hardly 
extend to the gens only, but to the curia, Tina would explain 
the ten witnesses at the contraction of a marriage by con- 
/arreatio. They were the representatives of the ten gewtes 

334 
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belonging to the cfwria, of the woman, and their assistance was 
required for the purpose of preventing the giving in msuriage 
of the woman outside the cwria without their consent. They 
were not mere formal witnesses to the solemnization of the 
marriage. However familiar to us may be the idea of formal 
witnesses, who have nothing to do beyond beeuring witness 
to the act, it was wholly unknown to antiquity. The witness 
of olden times heul quite another function to perform, as will 
be shown elsewhere. If the ten witnesses had merely to 
confirm the act of the contracted marriage, the number ten, 
which is not found anywhere else, remains unexplained -^ they 
were, however, not there to confirm, but to legalize it. There 
was no need for this in the case of the man, who might take 
his wife whence he chose, but only for the woman, who was 
limited in the choice of a husband. 

(6) Tht betrothal of minors or even of neuhhom^ infants hy 
their fathers, — As a mere agreement, i.e. not l^ally binding, 
there is nothing remarkable in it, and it may occur anywhere, 
but where it is l^ally binding, i,e. actionable on either side, 
like the sponsalia^ according to old Latin law (GelL iv. 4) 
it becomes quite another matter. What could induce the 
father to bind himself in this way ? The answer is a simple 
one. A prudent father set about in good time to secure a wife 
for his son, and the opportunity presented itself when another 
purposed to dispose of his newly-born daughter. With the 
assurance of a future husband she was allowed to live; her 
future was secured. But the other party must keep to the 
compact, otherwise he would never have agreed to it, and the 
father of the son must be equally able to rely upon the other, 
or else he would have looked round, while there was yet time, 
for another wife for his son. Therefore the contract was 

' BoDXMBYKB, DU ZahUn dea rihnueheii BmsktSt p. 98, Qotting^, 1855, 
does not know what tx) make of this number ten. 

' I. 14 de apona, (23, 1.) ... a primordio adatia. The additional claoM 
contradicting this, ai mode id fieri db vlraque peraona iiUelligatur, t.e., ai noii 
;tint minorea quam aeptem annia, can be attributed only to the compilers, as has 
already been rightly observed by others (see Schtltino, yiotae ad Digeata, iv. 
p. 20S) ; perhaps the Christian conception of marriage lias aided it. 
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among other nations which have led an uninterruptedly settled 
existence. We may dismiss this objection by pointing out that 
all nations at a low degree of civilization follow the custom 
of exposing their daughters, which, with the scarcity of women 
resulting therefrom, must necessarily lead to the same result — 
marriage by capture. In raising this question we should be 
careful not to confuse the woman with the female Aavt, We 
have not so much to explain the capture of females generally — 
this is not necessary — but the singular circumstance that 
preference should have been given to the foreign over the 
native woman, and the only explanation for this is that there 
were not enough women at home. 

As the scarcity of women has brought woman within our 
horizon, I avail myself of this opportunity to insert a few 
necessary remarks concerning her. There are three points 
which I have to advanca All three stand in the closest 
relationship to the migration. 

1. Tht Monogamic Form of Marriage. 

With the Aryan mother-nation monogamic marriage was 
actually the rule, but it was not prescribed by law. Polygamy 
was allowed and practised by princes and men of rank, who 
alone were in a position to indulge in the luxury of keeping 
several wives, while the means of the conmion man were not 
equal to it. Polygamy was irreconcilable with the conditions 
of the migration. At home all men provided for the main- 
tenance of their wives; it was their own affair whether 
they could afford to do so. But during the migration each 
individual householder did not provide for himself and those 
belonging to him : the care of the maintenance was a public 
concern. To have many wives would have meant under these 
circumstances to have indulged in luxury at the public expense^ 
to have laid the burden of supporting them upon the shoulders 
of the community. 

Where would have been the end of it if this had been 
allowed? What held good for one held good for all; each 
man would have kept a harem at the common expense. The 
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impossibility of such a state of afifairs is so evident that we 
need not waste any words upon it, and there is no necessity to 
refer to the scarcity of women, as pointed out above, to be 
convinced that a plurality of wives did not exist during the 
migration, simply because it covld not. 

We have thus established a fact of the very first rank in the 
history of civilization : the causal connection between che mono- 
gamic form of marriage and the migration of the Indo-Europeans. 
To know that Aryan polygamy developed into Indo-European 
monogamy during the migratory period is enough : that 
fact alone is of great value for the history of civilization. 
History owes it to the Indo-European that polygamy was not 
brought into Europe, that Europe became the native soil of 
monogamy, as Asia was, and to the present day is, of poly- 
gamy. It was a turning-point which, with the exception of 
Christianity, has no parallel in the history of the world. This 
view may possibly exhaust the interest of the fact for the 
historian of civilization, but for the moralist there is more in 
it It is the recognition that one of the principles upon which 
the morality of mankind is based has not been called into 
existence by moral intuition^ in which modem ethics is wont 
to see the ultimate basis of all morality, but by the compelling 
force of extemcU circumstances. The mother-nation did not 
realize that polygamy was contrary to the nature of marriage. 
The Indo-Europeans left their home fully convinced of its 
legitimacy. Their reason for exchanging it for monogamy 
ccmnot therefore be traced back to any moral scruples on 
their part, but simply to its practical impossibility during 
the migration, as I have pointed out before. Monogamy is 
thus based upon so strong a foundation that the most 
determined antagonist will not be tempted to dispute it. 
Monogamy owes its introduction amongst the daughter- 
nation to practical, not to moral, motives. It is familiarity 
and long usage alone which have caused the originally non- 
moral motive to be converted into a moral motive; it is the 
same process which I have above applied to religion, and which 
to my mind holds good without exception for all standards of 
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law, morality, and custom, in the widest sense of these words. 
Practical motives have called every one of them into existence. 
If in some way or another they happen to have amalgamated 
with some social ordinances so that they cannot be extricated 
without threatening to upset the latter, the real progenitors, 
viz. practical reasons, sink into oblivion and morality claims 
them as her children. But they are only adopted children. 
Draw back the veil, and with the help of history the true 
parents may in most cases be identified. As regards monogamy 
I flatter myself to have done this. 

2. IndissolvbilUy of the Marriage Band. 

Polygamy and free dissolution of matrimony on the part of 
the man go hand in hand. They come from the same source 
— the libertinism of man with regard to marital relationships. 
The man who is at liberty to inflict the most grievous wrong 
upon his wife, by the introduction of another woman into his 
house, cannot be prevented from bidding her begone. To the 
true wife, separation will be the lesser of the two evils. The 
Old Testament still acknowledges this right of man to give the 
woman, without stating any causes, a letter of separation ; the 
Koran does the same ; the New Testament limits it to the case 
of adultery. Has Christianity established the principle of the 
indissolubility of marriage? The Indo-Europeans had done 
it already, from the same motive to which the principle of 
monogamy owes its existence — ^polygamy and free dissolution of 
the marriage bond were not compatible with the requirements 
of the migration. 

Whether the Aryan mother-nation acknowledged the liberty 
of the man to separate himself from his wife, I have not been 
able to ascertain ; but as they suflTered polygamy amongst them 
they most likely would have put no difficulties in the way. 
However this may have been, for the migration the man's free 
right of divorce was as incompatible as polygamy. How, for 
instance, when they were preparing to depart, and each man 
sought a wife for himself, could any woman be expected to give 
her hand to a man unless she were secured against the danger 
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of being rejected by him in case he got tired of her ? Should 
such a fate befall the woman at home, she could return to her 
own people, with whom she would find shelter and protection ; 
but if it befell her on the march, she would be a miserable and 
forlorn creature devoid of all support It was to the public 
interest to secure her against this fate — an indispensable 
condition by which the women could be induced to join the 
migration. The pledge of the man to his wife was not sufficient 
— ^what guarantee had she that he would keep his word ? There 
was need of the guarantee of the body collectively, t.e., the 
principle must be established by universal agreement that the 
man could not separate from his wife at his pleasure, but only 
when she had given cause therefor by guilty conduct. 

This consideration applied only to the women whom they 
wished to induce to leave their home, not to those bom during 
the migration. And yet the same law applied to them ; there- 
fore there must have been other considerations as welL We 
have mentioned above (p. 335) the legal force of the betrothal 
This alone suffices to explain the protection which the law 
vouchsafed to the women with r^ard to marriaga It was 
necessarily included in the l^al force of the betrothal, other- 
wise the latter might have been simply set at naught by the 
man taking his wife unto him and forthwith dismissing her. 

Therefore with r^ard to the indissolubility of the bond of 
marriage, as well as with r^ard to the principle of monogamy, 
it was not a sense of morality which brought about this state 
of matrimonial relationship, but inevitable practical necessity. 
Here again it is only in course of time that the idea of morality 
can have been attached to it What nowadays we attribute to 
the ^ nature of the marriage bond " has been historically called 
into existence without the co-operation of any moral conception ; 
it rested simply on practical motives. We are not indebted 
for it to the deeply moral intuition of our Indo-European 
predecessors, but to their insight into their practical needs. 
The true conception of co>^Jagal rights, one of the most 
imperishable boons which the Indo-Europeans have bequeathed 
to humanity, was an absolute postulate of the migration. 
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Starting from the indisputable fact that none of the Indo- 
European nations has preserved the institution of the migratory 
period more faithfully than the fiomans, I think I may safely 
draw an approximate picture of the aspect of conjugal relation- 
ships at that time by conveying to the reader the instructions 
which, according to Boman tradition, Bomulus, always the 
representative of antiquity, issued with r^ard to them. 

The man who deserts his wife (Old Lat. voooor^ later vxor^ 
from Sanskr. vofO, beloved) fell under the penalty of death. 
In case of adultery he might put her to death ; also for drunken- 
ness. He might divorce her only on certain l^al grounds, of 
which I need here mention only adultery, reserving the others 
for future investigation. If he put her away without any l^al 
cause he paid the penalty by forfeiting the whole of his property, 
one half of which went to the wife, the other to the ge^nz. 

The extremely severe penalties here imposed for the purpose 
of securing the position of the wife, show that the Bomans 
were fully aware of its importance for the welfare of the 
community. The death pensdty and the loss of the whole of 
one's property — ^what more is needed to convince us that 
antiquity considered the legal security of the stsmding of the 
wife a matter of vital importamce ? How very diflferently this 
was viewed in after times is shown by the introduction of the 
so-called &ee marriage (coenUio), which placed separation 
altogether at the discretion of the married pair, and as regards 
the husband laid him open, in case of separation, to a reproof 
from the censor (nota censoria). What was the reason for this ? 
Not the neglect of the moral significance of marriage — upon 
this point there cannot be the slightest doubt from all we know 
about the married life of the Bomans in the olden times — 
but rather in that the conditions of their settled life made it 
possible to place the law on a different footing with r^ard 
to marriage than during the time of their migration. The law 
withdrew her hand, and left it to the protection of morals. 
With this release from the bond of marriage, the bond of 
betrothal was also set free. It would have been preposterous 
henceforth to have brought an action for breach of promise at 
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the contraction of an alliance, the dissolution of which was left 
entirely to the option of the parties concerned. liberty with 
regard to the dissolution of marriage of necessity involves 
also liberty with r^ard to its contraction* The legal rights in 
connection with betrothal in later times stand in the closest 
connection with the introduction of free marriage. 

3. Fertility of Woman. 

The community took the woman under its protection, but 
in return she was expected to bring forth children, as many as 
possible,^ preferably of the male sex. A woman who bore only 
boys (jnterpera) was highly esteemed ; to bear more girls than 
boys, or only girls, was a misfortune to her ; no children at all, 
a curse. The object of marriage is to bring children into the 
world ; therein it differs from the illegitimate alliance where the 
intention is mere sensual pleasure and children are more dreaded 
than desired, and from the mock marriage contracted to escape 
the punishment for celibacy, which the censor checked by the im- 
position of an oath upon the man that he lived in true wedlock 
{liberorum q7Uverendorum gratia se uxarem habere). The wife 
becomes mother, and hence from maier the definition of 
marriage as Tnairimonium^ and mairona as the honorary title 
for the wife {rruUronarum 8anetita$\ while language derives 
from paier the expression for fortune, pairi-monium : the wife 
looked after the children, the husband after their property. 
In case she had no children, this lay at her door, according to 
the popular idea, and even the legislature of later times was 
guided by this idea, in that it exempted the husband from the 
punishment of childlessness {orbital) when one child was bom 
to him ; the wife was not exempt until she had given birth to 
more children (in Bome three, in Italy four, in the provinces 
five). This is based upon the idea that it is the wife's fault if 
there are not any more children; she, out of dread of the 

^ From the quiiUa in the do$ (Ulpias, vi. 4) we learn that it should be at 
least five, and this number of ancient law was also preserved for the /icf 
libercrum in the provinces, whilst in Italy it was reduced to four ; in Bome 
to three. 
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pangs of child-birth and of the trouble of bringing up children, 
had circumvented nature; if she had wished it there would 
have been more children; her first confinement showed that 
she was not barren ; the man was exempt from all blame. 

Children, therefore, were the one thing which the husband 
as well as the community demanded of the wifa Fruit- 
fulness of the woman stood on a par with valour in 
the man; and as the latter was rewarded by the bestowal 
of a spear,^ so the former by the bestowal of a key — the 
symbol of the opening of the womb.* Upon this depended 
the love of the husband and the respect of the world. True, 
he could not put her away because of her unfruitfulness ; 
amongst the grounds which Plutarch (Bamulus, c. 22) specifies 
this one is not found. Plutarch enumerates the grounds upon 
which Bomulus (here again the personification of ancient law) 
allows the man to separate from his wifa They are closely 
connected with the barrenness of the wife, and this has decided 
me to touch upon them. But we must first place the passage 
of Plutarch in its right light; so far it has been misunder- 
stood in a most incomprehensible manner. 

In addition to the case of adultery, Bomulus is said to have 
specified two more reasons — ^poisoning of children and forgery 
of the keys.' Poisoning of children, — ^Would the wife, whose 
highest ambition cmd pride were centred in her children, l>e 
likely thus ruthlessly to destroy her own happiness ? Be that 
as it may. But she must have been as foolish as she was 
depraved if she attempted to take the children's lives by 
means of poison, which would expose her to the danger of 
being found out. There were surely other much more likely 

1 FiSTUS, EpiL, p. 101 : ffattae. 

' FiSTUS, EpiLf p. 66 : Clamm conntetudo ercU mulierilnu donate 6b ngnifi' 
eandam parttu facUUcUem, The expreasion partu$ facilitcu may apply to the 
•ingle fact of giving birth, bat also to the ease of child-bearing in general. 
It ia uncertain who bestowed the key, whether the husband, the relations, 
or, as in the case of the spear of honour, the community. 

' The decisive words are: M ^piukKttq. riianap If kXeiSQw ^iro^oX^ x^ 
fiotx'vdttacLw ; in Bruns, FotiUs Jlomani Antiqui, i., Romulus, rendered as : 
propter venefieium circa proUm vel faUationem davium vd aduUeriwn com- 
miemm. 
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means; why not strangle the child in its sleep? And would 
the law not have awarded the same penalty for any other mode 
of murdering the child ? It would have been like shutting one 
door and holding another open. If you poisoned your children, 
your husband could divorce you ; but if you murdered them in 
some other way he could not. And why should only the 
poisoning of children be mentioned? Was the poisoning of 
other persons less punishable? If the wife were to poison 
father, mother, or the brother or sister of the husband, would 
the law of separation not apply here ? But why this special 
mention in the case of poisoning children? Surely every 
murder by poison was punishable by death ; and the man would 
thus get rid of his unnatural wife without any legal separation. 
In short, this view of the matter is such a mass of contra- 
dictions and incredible assumptions that common-sense and 
criticism cannot for a moment accept it. 

The thing is quite simple: riiamv does not belong to the 
precedii^ fpapfjLouceia, but to the following vTrofioXi* The 
comma, if put in the Greek text, must be placed, not after 
T€Kvu>v, but after <f>ap/jLaKeia. They are not two offences, but 
three: ^pfxaKcia, virofioXi t5v tc/cvom/ and iirofioXii twv 
kXciSZv. 

The first is the mlstitution of children. From the above it 
will appear not unnatural that a woman whose happiness and 
position depended upon her motherhood, might, in case nature 
refused it to her, conceive the idea of assisting nature by 
adopting another's child, and passing it off as her own. She 
would take her opportunity when her husband was away on a 
warlike expedition ; upon his return the child was there. 

The second offence is the faldficaiion of the keys. The 
interpretation given to this is somewhat, though not much, 
better than the former. The wife is supposed to take pleasure 
in prying into her husband's secrets, which he keeps under lock 
and key, and the key of which he carefully carries about with 
him, even when on the march or in the wars, as of course he 
could not trust his wife with it. And yet the keys were the 
requisite and characteristic sign of the domestic government 
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of the wife. Upon her first entry into the house thej were 
handed to the bride, and in case of separation taken from her 
(claves adimere, exigere). Why then counterfeit the keys? 
But the keys which the wife falsified were not the real but the 
symbolic keys, the above-named davis ad significandam partvs 
facUitaUmy the badge of honour of a child-bearing woman. In 
the concrete the question was whether the wife counterfeited 
the key, stole it, or bought it from someone else, or bribed her 
relations to give her one ; but this is immaterial — in any case, 
her object was to deceive her husband, and this presupposes 
that the deception dated from before the marriage. The key 
implied to him " here you have a wife who will readily bear 
children." 

The third oflfence is ^% preparati/m of love-potions, which she 
secretly poured into his cup. Here again she deceives him. 
Why ? To secure his love ? This appears to me to be too lofty 
a conception for primitive antiquity. We must seek a more 
acttuil reason. In the first place, is the motive to artificially 
increase sexual desire in the man ? This explanation does not 
satisfy me either. With a strong, healthy people, living in a 
state of nature, such means would not be needed. There is, 
however, another explanation, which from what goes before 
lays claim to the greatest probability : the childless wife mixes 
the love-potion in order that she may become a mother. It is 
not an erotic desire therefore which induces her to do it, but 
the idea which fills all her thoughts and mind. Far from 
destroying her children with her ^p/xcuce/a, it is to assist her 
to bring them forth. That this may be the meaning of the 
word is beyond all doubt — ^apficucov means in the first place 
not poison, but a healing remedy, a medicine, ^ap/jLOKelat 
therefore the mixing not merely of poisons but also of 
medicines, love-potion& That it mvst be taken here in this 
sense is evident from the fact that the law could not possibly 
threaten the poisoner with merely the penalty of separation ; 
it would have been the penalty of death. 

The belief in the efiicacy of love-potions, already held by 
primitive man, was maintained in Bome down to historic 
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tiines. A report in livy testifies to this (viiL 18). The 
passage has hitherto been misunderstood in as incredible a 
manner as the passage in PlutarcL According to the pre- 
vailing opinion,^ in the year of the city 422 no less than 170 
Boman women belonging to the best society formed a conspiracy 
to poison their husbanda It is astonishing that such a story 
could find credence with historians ; it is not one whit better 
than that of the mother of antiquity poisoning her children. 
The incident took place in the most flourishing period of the 
Bepublic, during which time married life was in high repute 
— a fact which renders impossible a belief that there could at 
that time be found 170 women bent on poisoning their 
husbands. What could possibly have tempted them to ex- 
change their brilliant lot at the side of men of distinc- 
tion for the misery of widowhood? They would moreover 
have had to be as foolish as they were insane (like the 
mother of antiquity who poisoned her children instead of 
strangling them) if they had entered into a murder conspiracy, 
thereby courting the danger of detection — which, as a matter 
of fact, resulted — instead of each one doing away with her 
husband in secret. 

The explanation is once more quite simple: the ve^Mfna 
brewed by the matrons were not destined to rid them of 
their husbands, but rather to cement them more closely to 
themselves ; they were love-potions (twi«-w?tm, from Fiwi-w* — 
mediums of love) to the best of their knowledge, not vtm/tna 
mala^ but lona (Livy, loc. cit.: ea medicamenta salvbria es9e^\ 

^ For all this tee Marqoardt, in Bxokbr's ffandbttch der r&m. AlUrtAmer, v. 
p. «7. 

' Difltinotion between venena bona and nuUa, i. 286, €U V. S, (50, 16), qui 
venenum dicU^ adjicere debet, utrwn malum an bonwm, nam ei medioameiUa 
venena sunt — hence : lex ita loquitur : qui venenum malum fecU, CiCBiio, Fro 
ClueTiL, 54, 148, the same as in dolus; qui dolo malo, etc. The original kind of 
venenum is the venenum bonum, and more particularly the love-potion (venenum 
from Venus); the wife who prepares love-potions for the hosbaiid (venejiea) has 
afterwards become the witch and poisoner. In all traditions it is the woman who 
does it (Medea, Circe), never the man ; venenum bonum as well as malum fall, 
historically speaking, to her share, and to the present day poisoning is a 
specially feminine crime. 
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and they did not hesitate to experiment upon themselves, 
the result, to be sure, being fatal. The vmjtfidnm of these 
women is, therefore, in nature identically similar to the 
4>apiJ,aK€ia of the woman of antiquity, only that in the 
former case it could hardly be said, as in the latter, to have 
been for the distinct purpose of becoming mothers; with 
both, however, it was not hatred, but love which led them 
to it. 

All the three grounds for separation, as given by Plutarch, 
hinge upon the fruitfulness of the woman ; the two first were 
intended to deceive the husband with the appearance of it 
(reKiwv 5 icXeiSiov i/TrojSoXi), the third {(^ap^oKela) to promote 
it. Perhaps this also applies to the fourth (jioixeuSeia-aii). 
The motive for committing adultery may be sensual pleasure, 
but it may also be something else: the wife who has no 
children by her own husband, yields herself to another, in 
order to obtain that greatest boon of all upon which depends 
her happiness and position. We must try to realize the 
contempt and the misery which weighed upon the childless 
wife of antiquity to understand how a wife honestly loving 
her husband could yet make up her mind to this step. It 
was not the harlot giving herself away, but the honourable 
wife who endeavoured to become a mother, thus to ensure 
her own and her husband's happiness. And therefore the 
husband in this case, as in the three preceding, may have 
allowed mercy to overrule law, and have kept his wife with 
him — they were, after all, errors instigated by love; but the 
harlot he put to death as the law entitled him to. 

The counterpart to the barrenness of the woman is the 
celibacy of the man. The community expected every man 
to marry and to beget children ; it was his business to find a 
wife if possible amongst his own people — if not amongst the 
enemy. The unmarried man not only n^lected his duty to 
the community, but became also a source of anxiety to the 
married man — the weasel stealthily creeping into the hen- 
house. It was this consideration which decided the 
Frieslanders of the Middle Ages to allow no unmarried 
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priest amongst them. In Bome the single man was, by order 
of the State, reminded of his duty by the censor/ and there 
was a special bachelor's tax {fus uxoo^xcm), the sting of which 
was enhanced by its being increased in proportion to income.^ 
It would have been quite in accordance with the spirit of 
Home if the proceeds of this taxation had been devoted to 
the endowment of penniless maidens. Both institutions 
clearly date from historic times, and cannot therefore be 
traced back to the migratory period But when even the 
Bomans after they became settled saw the necessity of taxing 
bachelorhood, we may be sure that during the migration^ 
where this evil might more reasonably have been appre- 
hended, it would not have been tolerated at all ; the begetting 
of children was of the first importance. 

^ A censor even went so far at to threaten them with muUa (fine) until they 
married. Pltttarch, Camilla 2. 
* Buschke, Verfcumng des Serviui TuUiiu, p. 501. 



V. 



EXPERTS'^ 

1. TU Feticdes.^ 

§ 48. The Boman FetidUa were the functionaries who 
attended to the execution of all external acts of inter- 
national law: prosecution of the claims of their own people 
against those of other nations, the repayment of debts due, 
or, failing that, capture of the debtor himself (noxae deditio) ; 
and, on the other hand, payment of the debts of their own 
people or surrender of the debtors. They were merely 
executive functionaries without any personal right of de- 
cision. All resolutions about international concerns were 
passed by the people, who, however, in dubious cases went 
to them for advice. Their name denotes the spokesmen of 
the people.' The Bomans all^e this institution, which is 
found amongst all Italic nations, to have been of foreign 
origin; the name adjoined, cequicoli ( = qui cequum eolunt), 
shows how much truth there is in this. To my mind there 
can be no doubt that it belongs to primitive antiquity: the 
stone axe and the hasta praetista have already been quoted^ 
and as a third proof we may add the ceremony of the deditio ; 
the debtor was stripped of all his clothes, and his hands were 
tied on his back (Livy, ix. 10). The binding of the hands is 
accounted for, but why should he be stripped of his clothes ? 

^ Probably it was von Ihering's intention to introdaoe this important 
section with some general remarks. 

' This paragraph does not seem complete. In speaking of the/etio^ we 
think naturally of the dragoman of antiquity, an expert, therefore, in this sense, 
whom the people could not dispense with during the migration. 

* Feliales from/aW. Vaniczek, loe, cU.^ ii. 577. 

3S0 
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This rests upon the same principle as the house-search for 
stolen goods (p. 2). All solemn acts were performed in the 
same manner as in primitive times. The old Aryans wore 
no clothes; therefore no clothes were admitted here. The 
dedittis is the primeval debtor : the man at the stake (p. 54) 
naked and bound. The sacred herbs also (sagmina, verbena} 
refer to the Aryan representation of the sacredness of certain 
plants.^ After all this, we are justified in our conclusion that 
the feiiales and the ceremonies observed by them belong to the 
period of the migration. 

2. The PorUifices. 

§49. Correctly speaking, the PorUifices^ were those whose 
business it was to make bridges {pantem facere), and the fact 
that in Bome they had their place of office by the pans svhlicivs, 
and that the axe belonged to the inaignia of their office, point 
to their relation to the bridga The Pontifices, therefore, were 
the makers of the bridges, the bridge-masters. This view has 
met with much opposition.' It was considered impossible to 
reconcile this inferior duty of the actual making of the bridge 
with the religious side of their office and the exalted position 
of the Pantifices, Let us see whether the migration cannot 
clear up the supposed mystery. 

The bridge occupies a prominent place with a nomadic people. 
When they come to a stream which impedes their progress 
and which is not fordable, a bridge has to be prepared; and 
this must often have occurred during the long journey of the 
Indo-Europeans from Asia to Europe. The making of a bridge^ 
however, was not a matter requiring merely physical strength 
for the actual work of it and the collection of stakes, beams^ 

1 Examples in Zimmek, loe. eiL, pp. 59-62. 

' Lnnr (i. 20, 82 ; iL 2) aoknowledfces only one for the regal period ; other 
authors mention several. Probably lAvy has in his mind the chief one, afterwarda 
called the Ponti/ex Maximiu, 

' Not only from modem writers, but even from the early Romans, for which 
and for the very strained and in parts utterly incorrect and impossible etjrmo- 
logical derivations of the word, see Marquardt in Becker's Handbueh der rOm* 
AUeriUmer, iv. p. 186. 
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of technical development of the Indo-Europeans during their 
migration*^ 

Considering the vast importance of the art of bridge-building 
during the migration, as shown in the preceding pages, there 
can be no doubt that it would be properly organized, that is, 
that the management would be entrusted to specially appointed 
men. It required more than an ordinary amount of judgment, 
knowledge, and experience. The purely mechanical work, the 
cutting and hewing of the wood and the putting together and 
taking to pieces of the different parts of the bridge, could be 
done by anyone; and yet even for this purpose there was a 
special division in the oldest-known military organization of 
Some, the fabri aerarii — our carpenters. The fabrii 
aerarii of the army of Servius TuUius first appear in 
the metallic period; but the projection and execution of the 
plan of the bridge, the determination of the exact proportions, 
the right selection of the available material — all this could be 
done only by those who thoroughly understood the technical side 
of the matter. When we duly consider this, there can be no 
doubt that the PotUifices were tiiese men. Besides the linguistic 
evidence which their name supplies, two more proofe of a 
practical character can be adduced — the axe, symbolizing their 
calling, and the fact that they had their place of office at the 
pons mblicius. For later times this circumstance contains 
merely a historic reminiscence of antiquity, but during the 
migration it was of eminently practical importance. The 
Pantifices were obliged to take up their abode in the neigh- 
bourhood of the place where the bridge had to be made, in 
order to superintend the work ; and they had also to live near 
the bridge when finished, so as to be always at hand in case a 
sudden attack of the enemy necessitated a speedy removal of 
the bridge. 

The priestly office of the Pontifices stands in the closest 
connection with this technical function. According to a view 

^ An interesting proof of this is the Buleuterium of the Cyzicans, as 
described by Punt, Bid, Nat.^ zxxvi. 15, 23 : sine ferreo davo iia disponia 
ecndgncUume tU tximcmlwr trdbes tine/uUuris ae rtponantur. 
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much spread amongst primitive peoples, the making of a 
bridge is a serious crime against the river-god : it puts a yoke 
upon him, and he revenges himself by destroying the bridge.^ 
Therefore he has to be reconciled by prayer and sacrifice. But 
this is not enough. If the river had been traversed on foot, the 
deity would have secured his own prey. He lurks in the depths 
of the waters, as the crocodile, thirsting for human blood ; he 
has been robbed of this tribute by the making of the bridgOi 
and the debt has still to be paid. This is done by throwing the 
old people from the bridge into the river. They would in any 
case have become his prey, because of their slight power of 
resistance, while the young people would have saved them- 
selves; the old, therefore, are the tribute preordained to be 
delivered up to him. This tribute had to be repeated not once 
only, when first passing over the bridge, but every year. In 
this way the old people, who in any event would not have been 
aUowed to live, are put to some good service for the sake of 
the community. It is the only service which it is still in their 
power to render. 

The P<mtific€8 have bound the river-god in fetters, conse- 
quently they are the right persons to reconcile Imn. Before 
the army crosses the bridge they offer prayers and sacrifices on 
both sides of the river, and by their order the Vestal Virgins 
throw the old people from the bridge into the water. This 
took place every year in Some on the day appointed, probably 
the anniversary of the opening of the pons svhlidus. On both 
sides of the river prayers and sacrifices^ were offered, and then 
the Vestal Virgins cast the tribute to the river-god from off the 
bridge. Straw figures took the place of human beings; why 
they should be called argei has not yet been explained. But 
the Bomans specially notify that they were intended to take 
the place of human beings (jpriMorum tdrorum simulacra) ; in 



^ The Uwt relic of this representation amongst the Romans I detect in the 
fact that even in later times the destmction of a bridge by the current was con- 
sidered to be pradigiwn. Evidence in Harqnardt in Bkckeb's Hcaidbuch d&r 
f^m, AlUfiUmer, iv. 185. 

^ Va&bo, de L. L, 5, 85 : 9acra etuUdcu Tiberim mm medioeri rUu, 
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this way the barbarous primitive custom was reconciled with the 
more humane ideas of later times. It is beyond all doubt 
that this custom actually did obtain in antiquity. We find 
a linguistic proof of it in the expression of later times, 8»ius 
dqHmtani for sexagenarians. They are represented to us as 
those qui seocagenarii de ponte dgidebarUur;^ they are the bridge- 
toll, during the migration offered to the river-god each time a 
bridge was made ; when later they became settled, once a year. 
That this is a custom derived from the time when all Indo- 
European nations still formed one whole, and therefore from the 
period of their migration, is evident from the fact that there are 
traces of it amongst the Slavs. There is even at the present time, 
in one of the Hanoverian districts on the Elbe, which the Wends 
once occupied (Wendland of the present day), a Low-Glerman 
sajring which the people declare was once used as a prayer when 
the old people were thrown from the bridge into the water.' 
Why from the bridge ? Could they not have been thrown from 
the banks into the river ? And why drown them ? There were 
surely other means of disposing of them ? My answer is the 
only one that fits the case : it was the tribute due to the river- 
god. 

The ceremony demanded that the sacrifice of the argei 
should be brought by the Vestal Virgins. Why by them? 
We might attempt to explain it as follows : The making of a 
bridge during the migration involved a certain delay; the 
people settled down for the time being, and in token of this 
the sacred hearth of Vesta was erected. When the bridge was 
ready the breaking up of the hearth was the signal for the 
start ; everything was cleared away ; things which they would 
not or could not take with them were left behind. Amongst 
these were the old people, and they, together with all the 

^ Festus, EpiLt p. 75 : DeporUatiu 

* It says : Kruup unner, kruup uwner, de WeU is Di gram {KriecK unter, 
kriech urUer, die WeU isi Dir gram). The saying itself has been quoted before 
by Grimm, Deutsche Bechtsaltert., p. 487, bat only as one of the many proofs of 
the putting to death of old people in antiquity : its reference to the bridge 
was unknown to him. I owe it to the personal communication of a friend who has 
knowledge of the country. 
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residue of the temporary settlement which could not be taken 
on the march, were cleared away by the Vestal Virgins and 
given to the river-god. The appearance of the Vestal Virgins 
on the bridge signified that 'Hhe hearth was broken up; it 
would now pass over the bridge. We give to thee, the god of 
the river, thy tribute that thou mayest let us pass in safety — 
that is, suffer us to cross with all our belongings to the other 
side." 

Whether this is right or not I leave in abeyance; it does 
not matter for my purpose. My only object is to prove the 
peculiar connection of the sacred function of the Pontifices 
with their technical function, and it seems to me that the 
above outline proves this beyond all doubt. If they were the 
transgressors against the river-god, it was for them to make 
atonement. There was no need of any priestly qualification in 
their own person; they brought the sacrifice, not as priests, 
but as those who had committed the injury. Language testifies 
that originally there was nothing of the priestly character 
about them, as the name Flanun} with which they denoted 
the priests, was not extended to them, but they were called 
after their technical function. The priests (of whom, of course, 
there would be no lack amongst the nomadic tribes) could not 
offer the sacrifice, for they were destined to the service of the 
national deities. The river-god, however, was a strange god ; 
to make a compromise with him, as the Bomans did by means 
of the evoecUio deorum at the si^ of a hostile city, was not 
feasible, because they could not assign to him another river for 
his habitation. All rivers had their own deities ; therefore the 
only way to do it was as described, and this could not be done 
by the priests, but only by the PaniijUes. An after effect of 
this originally non-priestly position of the Pantifiees is seen 
in later times, when they had long since attained to the 
highest and most influential clerical dignities, in that they, 
in sharp contrast therewith, took their place behind the 
Flamine$ (in the clerical order of rank, the fifth place). The 

^ i.e. Burner, lighter of the sacrifice, corresponding with Jlamma^ 
Yakicsuc, loceiLfU, 618. 
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Flamines had been priests from the b^inning; the FanHfices 
had only just become so. 

I believe I have thus proved that, and also how, this priestly 
function, according to its historical origin, is linked with their 
technical function. The sacrifice made by the Foniifiees and 
the sacrifice of the old people were indispensable, according to 
the conception of the ancients, holding as they did that the 
making of a bridge was a crime against the river-god which 
called for expiation. 

There are two other phenomena doeely connected with this 
technical side of their office : both are mentioned in history in 
connection with the ForUifiees during the historical time of 
Rome, viz., the art of writing and their relation to law. 

The Art of Writing. — ^Amongst all other nations the art of 
writing is first found amongst the priests. Why, then, in Some, 
not with the Flamines but with the Fontificest Writing is 
noting down, drawing symbols on some substance. The first 
persons who had this to do during the migration, and they did 
it because they were obliged to, were the Fontifices; they had 
to draw the plan of the bridge, and to calculate the size of 
rafters, planks, and timbers, in order to be able to direct the 
execution of the work. During the migration several new 
signs were added to those already in existence, and used by the 
herdsman of antiquity to mark his cattle (p. 15), signs which 
the ForUifex needed for the bridge :^ the design of the bridge 
and figures. Most likely it was still the cowhide which formed 
the writing tablet, and paint which was used for inscribing the 
marks (p. 17). Here for the first time we find the exact 
measurement of proportions, and the use of figures to note 
them down — the first beginnings of mathematics. From the 
Fowtifex, who measured space, proceeded the measurement of 
time; the calculation and writing down of the proportions 
of the bridge led to the measurement of time— the calendar. 

^ [The Editor cannot refrain from remarking that, according to von Ihering^ 
before the first departure of the Aryans, lists were made, from which it would 
appear that the art of writing was known and fairly well developed before the 
migration. Compare pp. 271 sqq.] 
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The FarUifex is the official mathematician of the people, the 
geometrician of space and tima This indispensable art of 
drawing the plan of the bridge led to the art of writing (from 
drawing to writing is but a step) ; and so is explained how it 
was that in Bome, not, as everywhere else, the priests, but the 
Powtifices were the first writing-masters of the people. 

TlieiT BekUian to Law. — How was it that the technical 
bridge-makers obtained and for centuries kept such a very 
prominent place in the development and administration of the 
law ?^ The first impetus was again the making of the bridge. 
This was an encroachment upon the rights of the river-god, 
and so the legal question specially relating to the river-god was 
brought within their jurisdiction. We know how they solved 
it: by acknowledging the claim of the river-god, and paying 
the tribute of blood. The jus Pontifidum had for its point of 
issue and centre the legal right of the deity. Hence, all its 
institutions and purposes. 

All questions treated by the Pantifices group themselves first 
and foremost round the l^al right of the deity, the saem^ and 
the closely-connected co-operation of the Pontifiees in the 
drawing up of wills, arrogcUiones (a kind of adoption), the 
contraction and dissolution of canfarreatiarus ; furthermore, 
vows (vota), expiations (jnacula) in case of violation of the 
fas, and the oldest form of law-suit by means of sacramenivm. 
I hope later on to verify the view that this latter ceremony 
took the place of the divine judgments of primeval antiquity. 
The sacramerUum was the indemnity paid to the deity for 
permitting the right of decision in cases of legal disputes to 
rest with men — ^in modem language, a release from their right 
of decision. As the blood-tax on the bridge was replaced by 
the sacrifice of the arffd^ so the pledging of life and soul 
at the divine judgments was replaced by that of cattle, 
the substitute for money in early times. That is why it 
was handed to the PontificeSy and by them spent for the 
deity; and that is why the tax was so extraordinarily high 
in proportion to the value of the matter involved. Compared 

^ Uj OHd des rtmitekm AdUi, m. i 4X 
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with what was at stake under the divine judgment, the change 
was a great gain : in the one case a human life was claimed by 
the deity ; in the other only cattle. 

In all these cases it was a question of l^al relations between 
mankind and the deity — a claim which the PonJtifices made in 
their name upon the people, and therein lay the difference of 
the jus Pontifieium and secular law. With the claims of man 
against man, for instance, of the robbed against the robber, of 
the creditor against the debtor, theyz^ Pcyniificium had nothing 
whatever to do, and when the Pantifices extended their juris- 
diction to secular law, they did so, not in their religious 
capacity, but in their capacity of jurists, who, in the school 
of divine jurisdiction, had become experts and administrators 
of human law. They were distinguished from the other 
religious functionaries, the Flamines^ in that upon the latter 
devolved the care of ritual and religious dogma, whilst 
ecclesiastical law fell upon the former, and this, with a 
law-loving nation as were the Somans, at once secured them 
an ascendancy over the Flamines. 

I resume the above in one sentence : All the branches of the 
pontifical duties may be traced back to the or^nal demands 
laid upon the technical bridge-makers of the migratory period : 
their priestly office, to the necessity of the expiatory sacrifice to 
the river-god, which could not be offered by the Flamines, who 
were the priests of the national deities only; their skill in 
writing, to the drawing of the plan of the bridge; their 
chronology, to the estimation of the proportions of the bridge ; 
their relation to the law, to the claim of the river-god upon the 
bridge-tolL I leave it to the reader's judgment whether a view 
which focuses in this manner all the different phases of the 
pontifical offices into one historical issue, supported by practical 
reasons and the evidence of language, can lay claim to pro- 
bability or not. To my mind the primitive bridge is the bridge 
of science for the attainment of truth ; and once more it has 
been proved with what success the conditions of primitive 
times may be used to explain the relics which have been 
preserved down to historic times. 
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3. Tht Auspices, 

§ 50. The belief that the deity condescends, either by petition 
or spontaneously, to reveal the future to the children of men by 
signs and wonders, is innate in all nations. But it is not 
granted to everyone to understand the secret language spoken 
by the godhead. This requires special knowledge, which is 
granted only to a few : the astronomers, interpreters of dreams, 
soothsayers, astrologers, necromancers, etc. Besides this indirect 
revelation of the future by special signs (divination), there is 
also a direct revelation based upon divine inspiration (pre- 
diction), which is the privilege of the specially favoured and 
enlightened few — the prophets of the Jews, the seers of the 
Greeks and Teutons. 

Among the Bomans this searching into the future (divinatio) 
took the form of auspices^ i.e, of a special branch of public 
administration. Gk)vemment appointed to the post certain 
persons who had to be consulted by all functionaries, both 
at home and abroad, in all matters of importance, and whose 
decision was absolute, viz. the augurs. But the wisdom of the 
augurs was limited, confined to the one day upon which the 
request was made ; it did not answer the question whether the 
action contemplated might be carried out, but merely whether 
it might be done on that particular day. The negative answer 
was idways alio die — the petitioner may renew his request the 
next day. Practically, therefore, the atupiees were of very little 
importance. It was so arranged that they could run no very 
great risks ; on the contrary, the magistrates, who could easily 
come to an understanding with the augurs, found in their 
answers simply a plausible and lawful excuse for any delay 
they might deem desirable, thus throwing the burden of the 
responsibility upon the gods. 

The circumstance that divination was raised to the rank of a 
government office, which could be fulfilled only by men, resulted 
in this — that the prophetesses, who played such an important 
part amongst both Greeks and Teutons (Cassandra^ Pythia, 
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Yelleda), coxild get no foothold in Bome.^ The people followed 
the example of the State and adhered to the augurs, who were 
consulted in all important matters of private life — t.g, in con- 
tracting a marriage. Prediction was unknown to the Bomans : 
they had only divination, within the limits mentioned; had 
they need of the other, they resorted to the Greeks — to the 
oracle at Delphi, or to the Sibylline Book& 

linguistically speaking the two words av^sfpicMkm and augur 
point to the observation of the flight of birds.^ According to 
language, therefore, the flight of birds would appear to have 
been the flrst sign which the Bomans or their forefathers 
observed. Not till much later were others added, to which 
these two expressions were then also applied. But this con- 
clusion, as will be shown presently, is incorrect Primeval 
antiquity was familiar with a great many other signs, but 
these were included only later in the extension of the meaning 
of auspices and the functions of the augurs, when the signs had 
exchanged their original and purely practical meaning for a 
religious one. The right interpretation of the Boman auspicts^ 
as I hope to prove in what follows, is based upon a careful 
distinction being made between these two periods, one referring 
to the time of the migration, the other to that of the settle- 
ment In the former we have to deal only with natural 
processes, adapted merely to the purposes of the migration — 
signs without any religious meaning whatsoever. It was not 
until the second phase, when on their becoming settled the once 
practical meaning of these signs became quite obliterated, that 
the auspices, in the later Boman sense of the word, t.e. signs 
interpreting the consent or non-consent of the gods, came into 
existence. 

Archaeology, modem as well as Boman, has not recognized 
the distinction between these two periods. It holds the 
religious aspect of the auspices to be the original one. And 
yet, it seems to me, there is good reason to doubt it. Such 

* The Sibyls are of Greek origin. 

' Ave$ speeerty avi-apeXf aiupexy auspieium, from Sansk. spak (=to spy), avi- 
ffur, augur, from Sansk. gar (=to announce). Vaniczbk, loc ciLfU 208. 
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wonderful things are spoken of that we ask in astonishment. 
How could the Bomans conceive them ? We can understand 
that they counted the signs in the heavens among the auspices 
{caelestia auspicia), and that birds were to them heavenly 
messengers {signa ex avihis); but the idea of consulting the 
intestines of the sacrificial animals {signa ex extis) and the 
feeding of the fowls (signa ex tripudiis) to obtain the divine 
counsel is so preposterous, that it seems a hopeless task to find 
any religious conception in it. The godhead hiding in the belly 
of the ox or the beak of the fowl in order to answer the 
questionings of men — can one conceive a more grotesque idea ? 
And why these signs at all ? Had they not already the birds 
as messengers of the deity, not to speak of thunder and light- 
ning ? What need was there of oxen and fowls as well as of 
birds? One of these three auspices would have been quite 
sufficient ; and, as a matter of fact, in time of war and on the 
battlefield, the need was supplied afterwards exclusively by 
fowls, which accompanied every Boman army with an official 
fowl-guard (puMarius), 

And now as to the night — the first hour after midnight^ — the 
time fixed for observing the flight of birds. A more unsuitable 
time could scarcely have been imagined. Surely they might 
have waited till daylight ! Upon the questions, Why this most 
unsuitable time of night ? Why not the daytime ? historians 
keep silence as scrupulously as upon the question of the 
necessity for such a multitude of auspices. The question is 
not even raised ; it is enough to know that it was so ; the Why 
does not matter.^ 

This question of the Why forms the substance of the follow- 
ing observations, and I hope to be able to answer it satisfactorily 
from the conditions of the migration. I now sum up the 
result of my investigations in the statement : The auspices owe 
their origin to practical, essentially secular purposes. The 
religious idea was in the beginning utterly foreign to them, 

^ Thus even Mommsbn in his SOmikkes StaaUreeht, L p. 1 9qq. ; and by Mar- 
qoardt in Bkokbr's AUertumer, iL 8, p. 68 J99., iv. p. 848 J99., whom one 
would hardly expect to be silent npon the qneation of the Why. 
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and has been added, as was the case in so many other primitiye 
institutions, after they had lost their original and practical 
meaning on the people becoming settled; and this has given the 
auspices not merely another meaning, but also another form, 
more suitable to the subsequent conditions, but not so widely 
different as to prevent the original form and meaning from 
shining through. 

The Auspices during the MigrcUiariH 

I begin with the servare de coelo of the Boman magistrate. 
This required, after the place had been marked out by the 
augur by means of the liiuvs (augur's wand) — (templum) — ^the 
construction of a tent (taiemacvlum), which was made upon 
a scaffolding of spears and stakes of planks, linen and leather, 
and which had to be open on one side. Why a tent ? and why 
had it to be made anew each time? Why was it not left 
standing ? It was the commander's tent of the migratory time, 
whence he made his observations of the sky, and the tent was 
always taken to pieces during the march and put up afresh. 

It had to be midnight when the magistrate made his obser- 
vations. Why ? Because this was the plan during the exodus; 
the magistrate conformed in all respects to the example of the 
commander at the time of the migration. But why did the 
latter choose the strange midnight hour, during which he could 
not possibly observe the flight of birds? Because he had 
nothing to do with the flight of birds, but simply this, which 
the expression servare de coelo alone signifies — the observation 
of the sky. Why so? Merely to ascertain whether they 
could march on the following day or not. If there were fears 
of a thunderstorm they would not set out : the roads would be 
bad and the whole host, men, women, and children, would get 
wet through. Were the sky dear, the army set out on the 
next morning at the usual hour. It was the commander's duty 
to ascertain this beforehand, so that he might in good time send 
the necessary instructions to those under him, whether they 
were to give the signal for the start early in the morning or 
not; in the latter case all might sleep on till late in the day. 
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And that was the object in view. The commander kept awake 
or was called by the watch at the door of the tent, so that the 
people might sleep and not be unnecessarily awakened. But 
he did not go out into the open ; he did not even rise from his 
couch; one look through the opening of the tent sufficed to give 
him the desired information. A thunderstorm behind the army 
did not trouble him, but only one in the direction of the route 
to be taken, and his tent was open in that direction. It was 
not only lightning, but thunder also which might presage a 
storm, and it was to enable him to hear the distant rumbling 
of the thunder that there must be silence round about the tent 
— ^hence the injunction of nleTUium in the atupices. 

This explains not merely why the commander made his 
observations at midnight, but also why he made them from his 
tent, and only in one direction, and why lightning, which 
otherwise when shooting from left to right is considered the 
best possible sign, should in this instance have been regarded 
as an obstacle. We look in vain for a solution to clear up this 
striking deviation from the general rule ; the only explanation 
lies in the view which I have just stated : on rainy days the 
march was deferred. 

This custom derived from the migration period was, together 
with many others, kept intact by the Romans — the commander's 
tent, the hour of midnight, the impeding influence of thunder- 
storms. The nation was the army ; the national council was 
the military council On days when a storm threatened, it did 
not take place. Not surely to save the honest Boman citizens 
{QuirUes) from getting a wetting in the council! This was 
already provided for by the rule that a storm always dissolved 
a national assembly;^ but it proves that the origin of the 
servare de codo cannot be traced back to this consideration^ 
which, moreover, would not coincide with the fact that the 
commander surveys the sky only from his tent, as storms might 
equally well gather from behind. In after times the teroare de 
codo served the magistrates to put off a national assembly fixed 

^ CiGEKO, In Vat. 8, 20 : Augura amneg u$q%ie a Bomulo deereverutU Jove 
fiUgente cumpopulo agi ne/cu esse. De Divin. 2, 18, 52, etc 
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far JcBj tet^asjL dxj. Of ««ii» the ikaei alvajv mnrafrd vidk 
UymwiA^igA de people kaev befarritsid dat dfe juluu Ht 
WQiald M^Ukepheecftdtttdsf : and dm o tkr rra&wt the leBil 
«zir>n that the mae aazMxmeemeBt of an fnvnfM jmm dlr 
€tdo «ae fofEaent to pctpape & narirgral asKmbtf . 

OxMpieamf among Ae j^mieea vere the ptiatrim iM i pna^ 
wl»dk,aa Paoliif IHaccAxv ^ dedans, « fWps; <i^, jsyaift; flfB0, 
€deri$fpu amMamiQm» qmaintftiSmM JbaU ; or, aa he fnwcjwfji 
it ebeirikere,^ myma^ qmx awjmn» dbmMmmt es fmadrwftiSbmM, 
wdA od the ftrength of wfaieh thej are called to the pieaent da j 
bj the technical name of ti^na ez qmadrnpedOnuL^ 

Kodern antiqnazians faa^e taken no exception to this 
aoooont, and yet it is quite erident that it cannot be tme. 
Since when, I ask, have snakes htUmged to the qnadnqpeds ? 
Either thej did not come at all nnder the categoiy of amtpieia 
pedidria, or the ex preas i on has a mfaning which mi^t also 
apply to snakes. In one or the other direction Ftolns 
Tiiaconiis, or, more correctly, Festns, most lunre deviated 
from the troth. And the extraordinarily wide rsnge itself 
which be assigns to tins anspidum (it is sapposed to indnde 
all manner of qoadrapedB^ homed cattle and horses) shows 
that Festos most have made some mistake in the rendering of 
it The (imrvant augwr€$ allows of a twofold interpretation. 
Either the signs a£G3rded by the qnadrapeds were observed by 
the augurs — ^which would mean tiiat an augur got up to see if 
any quadruped, ox, horse, ass, dog, cat, etc., was anywhere 
within view : an opinion, tiie very suggestion of which must be 
at once dismissed as preposterous— or else tiiey were by him 
expounded. That would mean that someone went to him for 
a^lvico as to what could be the meaning of his meeting any one 
of the above-named animals. This view is no better than the 
other 

Tliis problem also is solved if we imagine ourselves back in 
the time of the migration. On the march they met with wild 

* FwrruM, Fjpit., p. 244 : Pedettria. * Ihid., p. 260: Quinjue. 

' MAiiQUAiiiiTf loc. eit., iv. 860: *'the exquadrupedibus, also called pedestre 
4»utpicium.'* 
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animals — ^wolves, snakes, etc What happened ? The one told 
the other: ''the moral is that it is not safe here; let everyone 
be on his guard ; let none separate from the main body." The 
sigftmm given by the animal explained itself. There was no 
need for augurs: the warning was understood by the most 
ignorant How it came to be called pedesire signum is also 
evident; it was a sign observed by the army when on the 
march (pedes^res^ foot-soldiers. Horsemen were not known 
during the migration; foot-soldiers and the army were 
synonymous), in contradistinction to the rignwn ex codo 
observed by the commander from his tent, i,e. in a con- 
dition of rest; a more appropriate designation could not 
have been chosen r the sign of the march in contrast to the 
sign of the tent. 

These pededria signa^ which refer to the pedestrians who 
actually observed them when on the move, Festus transforms 
into signs passively observed on the animal in motion — a gross 
linguistic error, as the Latin tongue applies the expression 
pedester to people only, never to animals ; pedestria animalia 
occurs nowhere to my knowledge. The representation of the 
animal in motion would as a matter of course be applied to 
quadrupeds. The birds were already provided for in the signa 
ex avibm ; so only quadrupeds were left Festus would certainly 
never have mentioned the snake if its name had not been 
found in his source of information. His thoroughness, 
however, did not allow him to pass it by unnoticed, and so 
it was included with the quadrupeds. To this false inter- 
pretation of the word pedestria Festus adds a not less false 
conclusion. According to the linguistic usage of later times 
the signa pedestria were also counted among the auspida^ and 
as it was the business of the augurs to observe and to 
interpret the auspices, Festus includes his signa ex quadru- 
pedibus amongst those qua augures observant^ which, whether 
the chservare refers to the observation or the interpretation, 
most decidedly cannot be correct 

Our conclusion is that the signa pedestria had during the 
time of the migration the same practical meaning as the 
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servare de codo. In both instances it was practical observa- 
tion; in the one case by the army, in the other by the 
commander. In neither of the two is there the slightest 
need to bring in religion in order to be able to explain them ; 
they explain themselves, and this, according to my principle of 
a sufficient ground, settles the matter for me. 

Should not this view of the originally practical meaning 
of the Boman auqncea, which in these two instances has 
proved to be the correct one, be capable of further application ? 
Let us try whether we cannot bring the remaining Boman 
allspices in relation to the purposes of the migration. For 
this purpose I would request the reader to divest himself 
for the time being of all thought of their later religious 
meaning. If, as I trust, he is convinced that in remote 
antiquity the two auspices referred to were utterly devoid 
of it, he will allow that the others may have been devoid of 
it also. This is all I ask; I desire nothing more than that 
he should abstain from the false conclusion that the Boman 
auspices, because in after times they had a religious meaning, 
must have also had it in primitive times. I will grant that 
they may have had such. The final decision as to whether 
they actually did possess it or not will have to be determined 
by the weight of evidence which can be thrown in the balance 
for or against it. 

First of all I give my attention to the inspection of the 
intestines of the sacrificial animals (exta). The correct 
interpretation of these was in later times entrusted to the 
Etruscan Jutinspices, who had complete control over them. 
The institution itself was old Boman.^ Its first origin, 
however, lies far beyond Bome; it belonged to those in- 
stitutions which the Latin races brought with them from 
the migration, and, unlike the other Indo-Europeans, adhered 
to long after. When they became settled, the original purpose, 
merely intended for the conditions of the migration, had been 
lost sight of. In what did it consist ? 

^ Marquabdt, loc9 €i(,t iv. p. 862: inspeotion of the exla at every Mcrifioe 
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The wandering people arrive at a r^on which tempts them 
to stop. Shall they stay ? That depends upon whether it is 
a healthy neighbourhood, not only for the people, who can 
judge by their own feelings, but also for the cattle ; that is to 
say, whether the food and water there are wholesome. One 
fatal experience — ^and these the migrating nation cannot have 
escaped on their long wandering — would be sufficient to sharpen 
their wits and to teach them the means of ascertaining it ; and a 
nation living in a state of nature would find it by intuition. 
They would catch some of the native cattle, kill them, and 
examine the nobler intestines — heart, lungs, liver, kidneys. If 
they were in a healthy condition they would have stayed ; if 
diseased, the march would have been resumed. The inspection 
of the intestines, therefore, has the same practical significance 
as the observation of the sky. In both cases the question is : 
Shall they stay or go ? In the former case it refers to a 
considerable time, in the latter to the next day only. 

That the condition of the intestines of the animal justified 
them in forming a conclusion as to the food and the healthi- 
ness of the district has, as Cicero tells us,^ already been stated 
by Democritus, who brings the inspection of the victim in 
connection with it. Cicero rejects this view with scorn and 
derision as the foolish notion of a naturaUst attempting to 
explain supernatural things by natural means, and thereby 
overlooking what lies close at hand. He aigues that if this 
view be correct, the liver of all the animals in that district 
should be either healthy or diseased ; but as it is only verified 
in a few casesi the conclusion is evidently incorrect There 
must, therefore, be a special reason not to be explained on 
natural grounds. Cicero is quite correct from the point of 
view of his own time, for then there was no further need 

^ Cicero, I>t Div., ii. 13, 30 : ffabiiu eaierum et colore dtdarari em$et . . . 
pabuU genut et earum rerum qucu terra proereett vtl ubertatem vet tenuUatem^ 
ealuirUatcm etiam out pestUenUam extie tignifioari putaL With regard to the 
attitude of the Stoics towards the Roman doctrine of divination in general, 
see GiCEKO, i6., i. 52, 118 ; they themselves could not have given their opinion 
more strikingly than Cicero expresses it here: non inieretse deum eingiUis 
peearum fissie out avium cantibuSf fuque enim decorum est %ec diia dignum, 

2 B 
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to ascertain the healthiness or unhealthmess of a place bj an 
inspection of the intestines of the sacrificial animal But this 
later aspect of affidrs was not at all what Democritus had 
in view. All that concerned him was the question : What can 
have induced the people to subject the intestines of the 
slaughtered animals to such an examination ? and I believe he 
has hit upon the right interpretation. I have borrowed my 
view of the matter from him. I am indebted for it to the 
idea which has been my guide in all my investigations into the 
early history of Soman law — the realization of the conditions 
of the migration. Nevertheless, I rejoice to have been enabled 
to raise out of its unmerited obscurity, and to restore to 
honour, the view of my predecessor, which found so little 
favour with antiquarians that they have left it in such un* 
merited oblivion. 

For me the question of the historical origin of the examina- 
tion of the intestines is quite settled by the arguments here 
adduced A pastoral nation knows the importance of food and 
water for the cattle, as also that the beneficial or non- 
beneficial properties of the same can be gathered from the 
state of the intestines. I for one require nothing further to be 
convinced that the Indo-Europeans did actually make use 
of this means during their migration. They could not have 
been the people they were if they had neglected it. Those 
who reject this explanation can take refuge only in the notion 
that in remote antiquity the people believed that the deity 
revealed himself in the belly of an ox {ynieresse defum singvius 
pecorum fissis). 

A vestige of the original meaning of the inspection of the 
intestines has been preserved in a technical expression of the 
Soman augural system : pedifera avspicia, Paulus Diaconus^ 
presupposes that quum cor in extis aut caput in jocinore 
Tumfuimt, and Festus* interprets it by quae mortem aut exilium 
ostendunty and speaks also (p. 210) of a pestiferum fulgtbr^ 
quo mors exiliumve aignificari solet. It is hardly necessary 

1 Fbstus, i^., p. 244 : Pestiifera. 
* Idem^ Pesti/era^ p. 245. 
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to remark that the expression 'peAiftrum did not originally 
refer to lightning; it could come into existence only where 
there was something tangible to represent the pesiiferwm, 
— the exta. But what have death and exile to do with the 
representation of the pestiferum t Neither can this, therefore, 
have been the original meaning of the expression ; nor do the 
two deficiencies which Paulus Diaconus mentions give us any 
clue. But the riddle is solved when we bring the view as 
expounded by me to bear upon the matter. The abnormal 
state of the intestines justifies the conclusion of the pestiUrUia 
loci} It threatens the cattle with destruction; the sign is 
therefore, in the strictest sense of the word, a pestiferum, ie. 
threatening destruction. An imperfect passage of Festus refers 
to this same thing (p. 157, muta exta), in which the words 
a veneno talique (re) . . . instate periculvm have been pre- 
served. The least forced connection with poison is the 
poisonous herbs of the field (L 19, § 1, Loc 19, 2 : herba mala, 
afterwards also venenosa). 

We meet with the exta in connection with pestHentia also in 
the Hirpine l^end mentioned above (p. 300), with reference to 
the migration of the Indo-Europeans. I now offer the explana- 
tion there referred to of the link between the exta and the 
migration. They form, together with the other features there 
mentioned, such an essential part of the migratory period, that 
we can quite understand how the l^end came to employ them 
in its own way. 

The slaughtered cattle bear witness to the healthiness of a 
district. Let us see whether we cannot obtain a similar inter- 
pretation from the feeding of the fowls {tripvdid). 

In their wanderings they come upon places where forest and 
field fruits, with which they are unacquainted, abound, but 
which may possibly be fit for human food — berries, acorns, nuts, 
grain of various kinds, bulbous plants, etc. Are they poisonous 
or wholesome ? The manner in which a primitive nation solves 

1 The nae of the expression in this sense is ftmiliar ; see for example 1, 2, 
{ 29, Ne quid in loeo (48, 8) loeui putUetUiomu, ClOBBO, Agr,, 2, 26 : Offrcrwn 
genus propter peMtilenHam vaeium atque desertwn. 
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this question is, again, quite simple. The fruit, either cooked in 
the form of porridge (^paH) or raw, is cast before the fowls. If 
they eat it and it agrees with them, it is wholesome ; if they 
reject it or die of it, the food is poisonous. No doubt the 
people themselves began by making some fatal experiments, 
which warned them to be cautious, and led them to the idea of 
experimenting on fowls. 

All the four atispices which we have thus far considered 
can be reduced to one common aspect, prophylaxis. There are 
inconveniences and dangers which can be averted by heeding 
certain appearances. We may therefore bracket them all together 
as signs of warning: an approaching thunderstorm, wild 
animals, the diseased state of the intestines, fowls rejecting 
the food thrown out to them ; and the same holds good for the 
signa ex diris, upon which I have nothing to remark. But 
it does not apply to the auspices in the original sense of the 
word, the signa ex avibm. The fact that I have succeeded in 
tracing back the historical origin of the above-named auspices 
to some practical motive of the migratory period has led me to 
the idea of adopting the same method for omithoscopy. I am 
quite willing to confess that I should hardly have conceived 
this idea of my own accord, for the notion that man recognizes 
in the bird a heavenly messenger sent to announce the counsel 
of the gods has for me nothing objectionable in it from a 
religious point of view ; and even the peculiar manner in which 
the flight of the birds was watched by the augur from some 
elevated position, and after duly marking out the field of vision, 
in which after I had formed my own conclusions I found an 
unlocked for confirmation — even these would hardly have 
brought me to this point. 

The wanderers chance upon some lofty mountain-range, which 
obstructs their progress. 

Is there an easier pass across the mountains? Possibly 
natives who had been captured could give the desired 
information. But what were they to do when they happened 
to be in an uninhabited district, or when the natives themselves 
did not know? There the bird came to the rescue. It is 
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the bird of passage which twice a year passes by that way, and 
always chooses the mountain passes. The bird of passage 
knows from experience the best way to go. If it has to cross 
the sea, it chooses a spot where it is narrowest, and it knows 
what islands there are for it to rest on. On land he follows 
the course of the great rivers ; across mountains he keeps to 
the passes, while he avoids the waterless steppes and the bare 
snow-crowned mountain-peaks, which give him no prospect of 
finding food. To study the flight of the birds, therefore, means to 
obtain information about the mountain passes and the course of 
the great rivers, and the keen power of observation common to 
all primitive nations warrants our supposition that this simple 
means of ascertaining the path they should follow was not 
unknown to the Indo-Europeans on their march. 

In order to observe the flight of the birds the augur ascended 
some elevated place. Why? Because he must have a wide 
expanse of sky to survey, to follow the direction which they 
take either across the mountains or by the side of the river. 
If the object had been merely to vxxJtck the birds, the augur 
might just as well have stationed himself in the plain ; but the 
object in view required observation from some elevated spot 
{avguTcwuiumy, There he made out the descriptio regionum by 
dividing the expanse of sky which he surveyed into four equal 
squares, upon Uie principle of the four points of the compass, 
which in order to get quite correct he notes down upon a 
tablet^ and on this he then proceeds to mark the direction 
taken by the birds. The fact that the two fundamental lines 
which divide the squares were drawn exactly from north to 
south and from east to west^ enabled him to make use of these 
same directions at each succeeding stage of the route, to test 
them anew, or to improve them as the case might be; and 
these directions served the army for their line of marclu For 
the very reason that it was not a question of mere physical 
watching, spectio, which anyone could do, and therefore the 
magistrate as well as the augur, but because it required a 
certain amount of skill and ability which not everybody 
possessed — a keen eye, accurate determination of the points 
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of the compass, the recording of the direction taken by the 
birds, and experience — there was need of special experts, and 
in that capacity they were called augurs : avr-spex anyone could 
be ; augur, only the specialist. The magistrate could not make 
up the descriptio regionum — the augur was needed The 
original meaning of augwres therefore was, like that of PovUifices, 
a purely technical one — neither of them had anything in 
common with religion; both treated of some mathematical 
problem, of geometry and the art of drawing: with the 
PorUifices, to ascertain the dimensions of a stream, its width 
and its depth, and the corresponding size of the bridge ; with 
the augursy to calculate the dimensions of the skies as the 
foundation for describing the flight of birds. 

In this way the descriptio regionum finds a full and satis- 
factory explanation, while, without it, it remains wholly 
inexplicable. Who, for instance, merely bent on watching 
the birds would scrupulously divide the heavens into four 
equal r^ons, carefully calculated by the four points of the 
compass? It would be utterly senseless. The original 
meaning, therefore, of omithoscopy cannot possibly have been 
the mere watching of birds, but the ascertainment of the direc- 
tion of their flight with mathematical precision. Based upon 
the above supposition that the bird of passage served as guide 
to the migrating host, this exact observation and description 
of the same followed as a matter of course. 

The Bird as Ouide of the Army. — As such it figured, as men- 
tioned above (p. 303), according to tradition in the form of the 
picus, and this I take to be a positive proof in favour of my 
argmnent. Not birds in general but only the bird of passage 
could act as guide on the march, and it only for the above- 
stated purpose, to acquaint the people with the position of 
mountain passes and the course of great rivers — in short, to 
point out mountain-ways and water-ways. Thus it is clear 
that 8ifter they became settled, when the practical employment 
of the bird of passage had passed away, the significance of its 
original function was transferred to the picas; for language 
denotes him as the one that spies, directs. There was no other 
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bird which could more adequately express it. From the one 
that directs it has been transformed into the god Picfm who 
predicts, and this gift of prediction the Teutons also attribute 
to the magpie; it, as well as the PicuA of the l^nd, are 
survivals of the migratory period of the Indo-Europeans^ when 
birds still led the way. 

This ends my investigations of the historical origin of the 
Boman avjspicis. The migration point of view has been main- 
tained throughout, and has, to my mind, spread a radiant light 
upon a portion of Boman antiquity hitherto wrapped in utter 
darkness. A satisfactory explanation has thereby been given 
for all the above-mentioned (p. 303) strange phenomena of the 
Boman system of atispices, upon which the current view of the 
originally religious origin of the same throws no light what- 
ever : for the night, for the commander's tent, for the fact why 
lightning, otherwise the most propitious of all omens, should 
be an obstacle in the way of the meeting of the national 
assembly, for the three avspices, which defy all connection with 
any religious idea whatever — the signa pedestria^ ex exiis^ ex 
tripydiis — ^last, but not least, the choice of such a number of 
auspices where one would have sufficed. Inexplicable from 
the standpoint of current opinion, this view, when based upon 
the principle which I have laid down, becomes not only quite 
intelligible but almost imperative. Neither could birds take 
the place of slaughtered animals and fowls, nor vice vend; 
nor could either of these latter two take one another's place. 
They all have their appointed mission which no other can fulfiL 
Again, the appointment of special experts for the observation 
of birds appears, in the light which I have advanced, as 
imperatively necessary, since from the other standpoint it leaves 
room for the question : Why special experts ? and why have 
they to stand on some elevated spot ? and why the d^eriptio 
regionum ? 

The PorUifices themselves resort to the auspices in their 
official duties. If there was no need for any special pro- 
fessional knowledge, if it was merely a question of religious 
interpretation, omithoscopy might just as well have been 
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entrusted to them or to some other priestly order. But during 
the migration the point in question was not the inUrpretaiion, 
but the dbservaiion of the birds ; and considering the exactness 
with which it had to be performed, and the only correct 
demarcation possible by their means of a line of route at all 
times available, we can understand why experts were as much 
needed here as in the making of bridges. Priests in olden 
times could no more take the place of Augwrs than of 
Pontifices. 

Practical purposes are to be served by all these observations, 
which afterwards bore the name of auspices^ originally only 
intended for one of them. Endowed with the keen insight 
of a primitive race, the wanderers take note of all the pheno- 
mena which can help them to form their plans during the 
migration: the sky, whether it will rain during the course 
of the day; wild animals, that they may be on their guard 
against them; the intestines of animals, thereby to judge of 
the healthiness of a district ; the feeding of fowls, to ascertain 
whether the food is fit for the people ; the flight of birds, to 
find out thereby the best way to go — sky, wolves, snakes, oxen, 
fowls, and birds all help to instruct man how to act.^ These 
matters need no artificial, far-fetched interpretation ; they all 
have a direct practical significance, intelligible to the ordinary 
man ; and if I were to sum up the total meaning of the system 
of auspices during the migration in one single word, I should 
caU it the Prophylaxis of a primitive race. 

How greatly my opinion of the separate omens is 
strengthened, or, where necessary, completed by this uniformity 
of their origin, I need hardly state, and I may trust that 
criticism, even if questioning my views, will keep this fact 
in mind. 

I do not know whether I must expect the objection to be 
raised : We meet with the system of avspices only amongst the 
Latin races, not amongst the other Indo-European nations; 
hence it cannot have originated during the migration, but it 

^ Compare also what has been said, p» 165. 
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must have been on Italian soil, as otherwise traces of it would 
have been found amongst other nations. This objection con- 
tains in reality an argument for the correctness of my view. 
The institutions intended for the march had lost their meaning 
when the march came to an end. At the end of the journey 
the staff is put in the comer. What has to be explained 
therefore is not its di8co^in\iuince among the other Indo- 
Europeans, but its con^tnt^nce with the Latins, or, more 
correctly speaking, the change which it underwent on Italian 
soiL 

Tht Auspices at the Time of the Settlement. 

All other Indo-European nations abandoned virtually all the 
institutions of the migration after they became settled, and as 
far as practical interests were concerned the Bomans did so 
likewise. The imperfect institutions of primitive times were 
exchanged for the more perfect ones which the progress of 
technology had made possible. But where it was not a question 
of practical interests they preserved the institutions of 
antiquity as things sanctified by reason of their age, in some 
cases quite imaltered, as the house-search after stolen goods, 
the wooden spear, the stone axe of the Fetiodes, the wooden 
bridge for the Pontifices^ the execution of capital punishment 
by scourging performed by the P<mtifex Maximus himself, tEe 
oral form of calling together the ccmitia ealata, and the reading 
of the calendar ; or else in somewhat altered form, adapted to ^ 
the requirements of later times, as the offering of human 
sacrifices from the bridge (argei) and the system of auynees. 
All these primitive institutions, with the exception of the 
house-search, which was strictly confined to private jurisdiction, 
assumed a religious character. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that the same phenomenon occurred with r^ard to the auspices; 
on the contrary, it would have been very strange if these alone 
had formed an exception to the rula As a matter of fact, it 
was just in their case that the subject-matter was specially 
adapted to such a conversion, as it was closely connected with 
religion — prediction of the future. Nature instructing the 
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people as to what to do or to leave undone gave place to the 
deity foreknowing the future. 

The existence of augurs had, to my mind, a very special 
influence upon the subsequent development of Boman autpiees; 
first of all for transmuting the secular into a religious institu- 
tion. It was the same as with the Fetiales and the ParUifiees. 
The duties of these functionaries were in the eyes of the people 
hallowed, sanctified by their great age ; in the language of the 
Romans, rdiffiasum a noli me tangere. And this religious halo 
extended also to the officials themselves — the primitive tech- 
nologists, the PorUiJices and the augurs, became divines, a 
priesthood. The extension of the professional duties of the 
augurs finds likewise its parallel in that of the Pantifioes. 
Appointed for the purpose of observing the flight of birds, they 
were later on considered the most suitable persons for looking 
after other omens also, the original meaning of which, together 
with that of the flight of birds, was lost sight of after they 
became a settled nation. So the word attspicium received a 
very general interpretation in place of its originally narrow 
one, and included omens of all kinds. The distance between 
the augur of ancient and modem times is as great as between 
the Pontifex of primitive times and of the most flourishing 
period of Bome; but neither the one nor the other had to 
usurp their place or their influence — ^it was the natural conse- 
quence of the gradual development of their profession. 

If the omens of the migratory period were to be retained 
after the nation had become settled, it was for the augurs to 
adapt them to the altered circumstances, and this must not 
be forgotten when discussing the views which I have here laid 
down. 

As a single example I will simply mention the transfer to the 
auspices of the taiemaculum and the night-time for the servai'e 
de coelo. This will show as well as any other how mistaken 
it would be to argue from the appearance of the augurs of 
later times in opposition to my reconstruction of the omens 
of primitive times. What holds good for these holds good for 
all the other allspices. 
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I conclude my investigations of the Boman system of avsjpius 
with the statement that in order to understand it we must 
bring it into connection with the conditions and purposes of 
the migration. We then perceive that it is the relics of an 
originally purdy practical institution to meet the essentially 
practical demands of the times. 

When now, in conclusion, I invite the reader to a retrospect 
of all that I have stated in this and the preceding Books, I feel 
confident that I have proved beyond all doubt that of the Old 
Boman institutions a considerable portion is derived from the 
time of the migration. I feel sure that this standpoint, from 
which I, a layman in the domain of Boman archaeology, have 
reaped such abundant fruit, will prove a veritable vantage- 
ground to the specialist. 



VI. 



MORAL INFLUENCES OF THE MIGRATION 

A Fragment. 

§ 51. How was the Indo-European evolved from the Aryan ? 
The following investigation will furnish the answer. He left 
his home a different man from what he had become when he 
set foot on European soil — at the time when he first made his 
appearance in history. Nor is he invariably the same. The 
Greek differs from the Boman, the Boman from the Celt, the 
Celt from the Teuton, the Teuton from the Slav; yet one 
leading feature runs through them all — more or less defined — 
which makes the Indo-European stand out in strong relief 
to the Hindoo, with whom he shares a common descent: it 
is the type of the European in contrast to that of the Asiatic 

What is the cause of this complete transformation ? It was 
not merely the result of time, or, in other words, the gradual 
maturing of the germ implanted in the people from the very 
b^inning. If that in itself were sufficient to bring about 
a revolution in national character, why has this germ developed 
in the Indo-European so totally differently from what it has 
done in the EQndoo ? Together with this primary germ, there- 
fore, some other factor must have been at work. Was it the 
soil upon which they lighted? Without a doubt this has 
a very decided influence upon the formation of national 
character. 

A nation living dose to the sea is bound to be a seafaring 
nation, and therefore of necessity different from a people of the 
interior. A i)eople on the Equator or at the North Pole re- 
moved to the temperate zone would not be recognizable after 
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some thousands of years any more than plants or animals under 
the same circumstances. But it has already been observed that 
the transformation of the Aryan into the Indo-European cannot 
be attributed to these terrestrial influences; these were and 
ever have been different for the single branches of the Indo> 
European race, and yet a certain family likeness runs through 
them alL The reason for this can be found only in something 
which they all shared alike, and as such there is nothing but 
their common migration* By this means they have become 
what they are — ^Europeans. It is not Europe which has made 
the European : he was European before he settled there, and 
this he owes simply to the far-reaching influence of the migra- 
tory period, which hardened him and developed his character. 
It had upon him the same effect that the sea has upon the 
sailor to whom I compared him above. This period must have 
been of very long duration to produce such a total transforma- 
tion ; it may have lasted many hundred, perhaps a thousand, 
years. This proves that we must not picture to ourselves the 
march of the daughter-nation into Europe as one continuous 
campaign. The people must have frequently settled down in 
districts which suited them, and many generations may have 
come and gone before they resumed their wanderings, not for 
the mere pleasure of wandering, but because the land no 
longer sufficed to nourish the population, much increased during 
this prolonged time of rest and peace. Then the superfluous 
portion of the population set out, just as had happened 
previously from the original home; those that had plenty 
remained behind, but the hungry set out on the march. 

This was the way it happened in the second home (as I have 
called it above), which I hope to verify later (Book V.). No 
less than seven of these periodical blood-lettings have been 
recorded thence, although the people were at that time 
acquainted with agriculture, which even with the most imper- 
fect management could support a much larger population than 
a pastoral life. How much more true would this not have 
been in the past when cattle-retuing was the only occupation. 
It cannot be supposed that at that time the entire nation would 
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desert a settlement once gained To those who were comfort- 
ably off there was no inducement to exchange a satisfactory and 
well-secured existence for an uncertain future. They therefore 
remained at home, and only those who had nothing to look 
forward to set out on the march. Of those who remcdned 
behind, history tells us nothing: they have disappeared 
without leaving a single trace; only those who stayed behind 
in the second home — the Slavs of to-day — have remained. 

The migration of the Aryans towards Europe, therefore, was 
not that of an entire nation, but a periodically recurring migra- 
tion of the superfluous portion of the people. That which 
took place at the time of the departure from the original home 
was repeated during the migration. The precedent established 
at the beginning regulated their subsequent movements, and in 
this sense the migration was a standing institution of the Indo- 
Europeans. This, I believe — as already stated above (p. 292) — 
gives us the historical link between the ver sacrum and the 
first exodus of the daughter-nation. It is next to impossible 
that the recollection of this remote event of the shadowy past 
could have been kept alive for so long unless their memories 
had been refreshed from time to time by its repetition during 
the migration. 

Special interest attaches to the establishment of the moral 
influences of the migration upon the peopla It is equal in 
importance to the Darwinian theory of the evolution of 
animals and plants — ^the theory of selection in the hands 
of history, the Survival of the Fittest. At every fresh 
departure the same process is repeated: the strongest, the 
bravest, the most daring go forth; the weaklings, the 
timid, the irresolute, and the old rem£dn behind. It is 
always the best seed which is perpetuated, and each time 
the stock itself becomes more perfect The great-grandsons 
of the man who once left the Aryan home had already become 
different from what he was. He had been nurtured by the 
wife of the peaceful herdsman, not by the warrior's wife, the 
she-wolf, who, together with her mother's milk, imbued these 
great-grandchildren with the nature of the wolf. And the 
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great-grandson of this great-grandson possessed these qualities 
in increased measure ; — when the causes which have increased 
the capital continue, the capital itself must grow. And care 
was taken that they should continue. The long periods of rest, 
stretching probably over several generations, were followed, 
when over-population became evident, by periods of militsuy 
campaigns, and these involved the sacrifice of their best, the 
most vigorous, the strongest, the healthiest, the boldest part of 
the population of both sexes — ^Darwin's Natural Selection. 

Thus it is not only the migration and the length of its 
duration which out of the efifeminate Asiatic formed the bold, 
strong European, though that alone would have sufficed, owing 
to the martial life and constant readiness for war which it 
imposed upon them, to cause a powerful change in the national 
type, converting the herdsman into a soldier. In addition to 
this, however, the above-named fact of Natural Selection was 
constantly active in the formation of the European. It was 
always hunger which drove him on, ever on, until he reached 
the land where it could permanently be satisfied, until 
finally, after the migration of the pre-Christian period had 
ceased for many centuries, it once again, in the Christian era, 
set the Teutons in motion* Some have tried to account for 
this by the roaming propensity of the Germanic race. We 
might as well speak of a propensity for eating in individuals ; 
the eating propensity is hunger, and the roaming propensity 
of the Teutons has no other source. Supposing that at the 
division of Europe Gaul had fallen to the Teutons and 
Germany to the Celts, the history of Europe would not 
have been one whit diiGTerent from what it has been, and the 
men of science would have talked of the propensity for 
roaming of the Celts and the stationary propensity of the 
Teutona This assumed roaming propensity is on a par with 
''vital power," the product of an obsolete period of natural 
science ; and I trust it will share its fate. 

To hunger were later added the desire for booty and the 
joys of adventure and militsuy exploits, to which may be attri- 
buted the petty marauding expeditions in which the Teutons 
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delighted, and for which they enlisted volunteers in the form of 
retainers, as also the historically highly important expeditions 
and conquests of the Norsemen* But this motive is not 
sufficient to induce an entire nation, or even part of one, to 
leave its home and to face an uncertain future. It requires 
necessity, i.t. hunger, either, directly, to set the people in 
motion, or, indirectly, to force them to submit to another 
and more powerful nation. Everywhere throughout history 
the battle-cry has been ''Land! land!" not only with the 
Teutons, but also with the Celts in Upper Italy, when, under 
Brennus, they set out for Central Italy. For a grant of land 
they too are willing to lay down their arms (livy, v. 36 : «i 
OaUu egerUHtts agro .... partem fmvm eancedant). This 
same motive underlies the establishment of colonies by the 
Greeks and Bomans — ^lack of food for the increased popula- 
tion; but the kind of assistance rendered was far superior 
to that of the migration, for in the latter case the home 
was sacrificed, while in the former it remained intact, and 
when only part of the population migrated, the connection 
with the mother-country remained unbroken. 

Here the revised MS. ends ; but I found the following notes : 

Importance of the migration for the history of civilization. 

1. Familiarity with militsuy discipline— Political training — 

Obedience (in their own interests) — ^A higher stage of 
training in obedience — Oriental despotism. 

2. Development of the sense of individuality — Selection 

of the fittest — Selection characteristic for the Indo- 
European — ^The East: birth — ^Beward of ability not 
withheld in this case — Personal interest of the selec- 
tors. 

3. Monogamy — ^Woman's position secured by her ability ; she 

shares the dangers and toil of the man — Character 
— ^The European woman the result of the migration — 
Example of North America — Bespect of man for 
woman. 
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After-effects of the migration on the Boman people— No- 
where more pronounced — Greeks influenced by contact with 
nations of higher civilization (PhcBnicians)— Spirit of con- 
servatism the product of these relations — The Bomans of 
primitive times came less into contact with other nations than 
did the 6reek& 

1. Political spirit— Eespect for the law — ^Eule and order — 

Influence of the law by means of them — Military 
despotic spirit also therein. 

2. Preservation of the external forms of the migration — 

Ctcriae — Deeuriae — papiUus and senea — Rex — ^Division of 
the land — Ager pvMims, gerUilitvus. 

3. Position of the woman — ^Difference between Greeks and 

Bomans — ^Dorians (Sparta » the Rome of Greece). 
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THE SECOND HOME 

§ 52. We have no information whatever as to the length of 
the migratory period of the Indo-Europeans. But this absence 
of external evidence is balanced by the conclusive proof of two 
facts, which leave us no room to doubt that their wanderings 
must have occupied an exceedingly long period, which may be 
counted by hundreds, perhaps by thousands, of years. The 
first is the total transformation of the character of the com- 
bined Indo-European tribes. Together with the characteristics 
which distinguish them from each other (individual traits), 
there are certain others which occur with them all (common 
traits). The former pertain to the time afUr their separation 
from each other, to the divers influences which the particular 
circumstances, destinies, and conditions — above all, the contact 
with foreign nations and the peculiarities of the soil on which 
they settled — exerdsed in varying d^rees upon each one of 
them. The latter belong to the time btfore the separation. If 
we compare the character of the combined Indo-European 
tribes with that of the Aryan mother-nation, the difTerence 
between them is so vast that it must have taken at least a 
thousand years to bring it about. Nothing alters more slowly 
than the character of a nation ; the very slow rate at which 
language is transformed might by comparison be called rapid. 
The space of time from the moment of the separation of the 
different nations until their final settlement, or at least until 
they came within the sphere of history, must also be measured 
by many centuries ; a thousand years would not be too high an 
estimate. Witness their languages, which in this space of time 
had undergone such changes that luts- only by the modem 
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science of philology that their common origin has been dis- 
covered, the different dialects being so altered that no two 
nations can understand each other. 

The history of the migration of the Indo-Europeans, there- 
fore, is divided into two parts : the period of unity and that of 
isolation. Between the two comes a third period, which forms 
the subject of the following pages — their abode in their sM(md 
home^ as I will call it 

The exceedingly long space of time over which the migration 
was. spread, justifies the conclusion that their progress must 
have been very slow indeed. It was not an impetuous, restless 
pressing forward, after the manner of the wild hordes which 
overran Europe within historic times : Huns, Avars, Mongols — 
a tempest let loose; but a very gradual, irresistible advance 
— the slow progression of the glacier. Wherever food was 
found for man and beast, there they settled, remaining until the 
soil was exhausted. Onot^ however, they settled down for a 
long time, for at least several centuries; they had found the 
land that they had come in search of — a new home. Their stay 
in this new home was a turning-point in the history of the Indo- 
Europeans : it marked a step forward which carried with it the 
most important consequences — the transition to agriculture. The 
people which they found there and subjugated were agricultural; 
from them they learned to till the ground, and when, later on, 
they again left the country, they carried this knowledge with 
them. 

The land must indeed have been fruitful and of great 
extent to be able for some length of time to supply the 
conquerors as well as the native population. This justifies 
the conclusion that it cannot have been a mountainous district; 
it must have been an extensive plain. This second home must 
have been at a considerable distance from the original home, 
otherwise a knowledge of agriculture would have penetrated 
to the latter, and then the exodus of the Indo-Europeans 
would perhaps never have taken place, any more than the 
advance of the Aryans into India. In both cases the herds- 
man came down from his mountains into the plain below. 
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Mountains are the natural foster-places for the herdsman, 
plains for the agriculturist It was necessity alone which 
forced the agriculturist to bring the mountain slopes under 
the plough. Agriculture first saw the light in the wide 
plains in warm districts, where large rivers, such as the 
Euphrates, the Tigris, and the Nile, made an extensive system 
of irrigation possible (see above, p. 81). 

The evidence for the correctness of this view I take from the 
two facts to which language testifies, that agriculture was 
unknown to the mother-nation, and that the Indo-Europeans 
became acquainted with it before they separated. A passing 
contact with an agricultural people and a mere passing observa- 
tion of agriculture would not have been sufficient; it needed 
long practical experience, not so much for learning the art, 
for which a relatively short time would have sufficed, but 
rather that, by recognizing the advantages of agriculture over 
pastoral life, a total metamorphosis might take place in the out- 
ward life of the people, which can be the work only of centuries 
—the transition from pastoral to agricultural life. The Indo- 
European entered the land a herdsman ; he left it an agricul- 
turist, which he has remained ever since. It is only the soil 
which is unfit for cultivation that he uses as pasture-land. 
The mountains, the hills, and the plains are brought under the 
plough. Agriculture had not reached a very high d^ree of 
perfection amongst the people from whom the Aryans learnt it. 
They knew not the use of iron for the manufacture of the 
plough, sickle, or scythe. The plough was made entirely of 
wood, and without wheels — its most primitive form, the so-called 
"hook-plough." Neither did they use cattle for the purpose 
of drawing the plough; men and women did this work. 
Language refers to this in the expression wnr-jvx (6k. crv^ev^i^f 
from fevyo9= yoke-ox); it signifies a person yoked to ancfther 
(jug-vm):^ hence coT^jug-ium^Bhaiing the yoke, i.e. marriage. 
The hypothesis that this expression was originally metaphorical, 

^ The yoke (Sansk. juffa) was known to the Aryan mother-nation, though not 
applied to cattle yoked to the plough bat to the cart Zimmbb, AUindue/ui 
Lebent p. 248. 
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as in our marriage-yoke, is quite unfounded ; it is contrary to 
all the rules of phUology, for language always builds its ex- 
pressions upon visible representations. The yoke, therefore, 
must here be taken in its literal sense, quite apart from the 
consideration that the description of the marriage-bond as a yoke 
applies only to the woman, not to the man. A reminiscence of 
the common yoke of primitive times is still preserved in the 
Roman marriage customa After the nuptials the wife instals 
herself in her husband's house with this formula : vbi tu Oaivs, 
ego iU Oaia, i.e., *' where thou ploughest, I plough with thee."^ 
Our expression *' marriage-yoke," therefore, is a relic of remote 
antiquity, like the expression, Was treihst du (p. 14) ; for the 
right understanding of both we must go back to the pastoral 
life of primitive times, and to the first b^ionings of agricul- 
ture. 

The art of manuring was as yet unknown, which is proved 
by the fact that there is no common expression for manure 
in the Indo-European languages. In each one of them it is 
different — (icoxpo;, sUrcus, Mist^ dwng^ manure; Buss., navx^ 
naxom ; PoL, nauxxs, gnoy ; Hung., hwui) — which is equivalent to 
saying that the thing itself was not known to them till after 
they had separated from one another. This seems to me very 
significant in two ways. In the first place, because it justifies 
us in accepting that the ground must have been exceedingly 
fertile, being capable to feed for hundreds of years the vic- 
torious as well as the native people, coinciding with my theory 
of the alluvial soil of the river-bed of the Volga. In the 
second place, because it explains how the soil, in the absence 
of manure, at last came to be so exhausted that it could no 
longer support the population, the result of which was the 
periodically-recurring migrations. It was the soil which 
invited the Indo-Europeans to remain, and again the soil 

^ According to the Greek lexicographers yoSos means jSo&t ^^ya^t, the oz. 
Whether the note of Sbryiits, ad Aen, 4, 16: jugum, quod impcnebaiur mairinumio 
eof^nffendU, can lay claim to historical authenticity, or whether it has not 
rather an etymological meaning, I leave to other writers ; as far as I know, none 
have mentioned this custom. For the Teutons Tacitus, Oerm. cap. 18, mentions 
jundi bovei as a symbol that the wife is laborum socio. 
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which after hundreds of years sent them forth on their 
wandering& 

Whether com was threshed in those days, or was still, 
according to the primitive custom, trodden by man or beast, 
is uncertain ; but they did grind it in handmills, and it must 
have been at this time that the Indo-Europeans first became 
acquainted with these, as the expressions for them agree in 
all languages Ou^Xi;, mda^ MUhle, mill; GotL, malam: IlL, 
mdim; Old Slav., mija\ litL, malti), while the mother- 
nation has no expression for it^ 

Leuid and soil were not private but public property. This 
is undeniably proved by the fact that both Teutons and Slavs, 
not only when first occurring in history, but also for a con- 
siderable time afterwards, were quite unacquainted with the 
private possession of pasture land, woodland, and arable land. 
If it had been known in the second home, this more perfect 
form of management would certainly never have been ex- 
changed for the less perfect form of common possession. 
To exchange the more perfect for the less perfect is an 
unheard of thing in history. History mentions the change 
from public to private possession, but nowhere from private 
to public. There is no trace of this primitive state of affairs 
amongst the Bomans. At the foundation of Borne Bomulus 
distributed the arable land by giving every citizen two acres 
(Jugera) in perpetuity (heredium), which, bearing in mind that 
Bomulus is the personification of primeval antiquity, signifies 
that private possession of arable land was a primitive institu- 
tion. The Latin races could not have imported it from the 
land where first they learnt agriculture; they must have 
found it in use with one or other of the nations in their 
new home. 

There are two methods for the cultivation of common arable 
land : the one is joint-cultivation and division of the produce, 
and the other is a periodical interchange of the plots of land, 

^ The mbbing or chaffing of 00m was known ; the ezpreesion for it was mar; 
and, by way of reference to the word mal (retained in Oerm., zer-mal'men) oaed 
in its stead, the expressions for mill above given are derived from it. 
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with separate cultivation and the exclusive right of the hus- 
bandman to the produce, no matter whether the interchange 
be effected by prescribed rules or by lot The former method is 
still in use among the Slavs. We know from Tacitus that the 
latter was the Teutonic method. Of the two, the second is the 
more perfect from the economical point of view. The prospect 
of full possession of the produce supplies an invaluable impetus 
to due cultivation of the land — the industrious and careful 
farmer has a larger return than the slothful and careless ona 
It shows the transition from the primitive form of the manage- 
ment of arable land,, the Slavonic joint-cultivation, to the 
definitive form, Boman private property. 

Ouided by the consideration that it is contrary to all 
historical evidence that the less perfect should supplant the 
more perfect, I conclude that the Slavonic method must have 
obtained amongst the people from whom the Indo-Europeans 
learnt agriculture. Had they known the Teutonic it would 
be impossible to realize how the Slavs came to exchange it for 
theirs, while, on the contrary, an advance on the part of the 
Teutons from a lower to a higher method of husbandry is quite 
natural 

So far I have depicted the condition of things as the 
conquerors found it among the vanquished nation — ^joint- 
possession and joint-cultivation of the arable land. The 
conquerors left this condition of things adv/dly unaltered, 
but legally gave it another form, which first appears here. 
I mean boTid-service. We cannot trace it back to the 
mother-nation in the pre-Indian period, whUe it is found 
among several of the Indo-European nations. The mother- 
nation knew but one way of dealing with their vanquished 
enemies — they made them slaves. Prisoners were slaves 
(dasa). It is still unsettled whether, as was the case during 
the migration (p. 328), the slave came only indirectly into 
possession of the individual as part of the common booty, 
or was assigned directly to him who had conquered him. 

The condition of the slave, legally speaking, bears the 
character of absolute submission to his master {SeairoTti^f 
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from the Sansk. dAJoa and the root jxi, j?o»to maintain). 
But virtually the slave became an inmate of the house. In 
both respects the bondsman takes a different position. The 
extent of his slavery is limited; he has certain duties to 
fulfil either in actual work or in kind; beyond these his 
labour and his earnings are his own, and he lives not in his 
master^s house but in his own. He has his own household, 
which the slave has not. In this manner Tacitus describes 
the position of the bond -servant (Grerm. cap. 25): Sfujdm 
quisqiie sedem suas peruUes regit (personal household) ; frumenti 
modwm dominus atU pecoris atU vestis ut colano injungU et 
serous Juictewus paret (limited bond-service) ; to which from 
the above (cap. 24) must be added the exemption from 
the right of purchase, which applies only to slave& The 
relationship between client and patron took just the same 
form in the days of early Boma The client had his own 
home, and was effectively protected against any usurpation of 
right on the part of the master. This same relationship is 
found with the Greeks (Helots, Perioeci) and with the Slavs. 
The Latin and Grerman languages describe it as obedience (cliens 
from k\v€iv — horen (to hear) — "horig" (audible); both derive 
the idea of obedience from the same word {cHh-atuHre^obedi- 
erUia, horen « Grenn. ge-tiar-sam). 

Now the fact that this institution is found amongst several 
different nations does not necessarily imply one common origin 
for it Slaves, property, right of succession, marriage — all 
these are found everywhere, without one nation having derived 
them from another ; and so also bond-service can be accounted 
for quite independently. I refer to the subjugation of an entire 
nation too numerous to be enslaved. The prescribed plan is 
that the conquerors use them for the purpose of extending 
their own farming operations, by exacting heavy duties from 
them, so that the lion's share always faUs to them; the 
vanquished, on the other hand, having to be satisfied with 
but a bare Uving. 

Bond-service is something of this kind. It was certainly 
known amongst the Bomans as well as amongst the Teutons 
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and Slavs, and was also employed in the case of individuals in 
the shape of a settled agreement, either terminable as the 
Roman system of dierUek^ or permanent as the Teutonic and 
Slavonic bond-service, in which, however, I can see nothing but 
the transmission of an institution which had come into exist* 
ence by other means, and not its original form. The supposed 
case of the subjugation of an entire and numerous tribe would 
offer a very valid and urgent reason for its introduction ; they 
could not do without it ; it was the only practical form possible 
under existing circumstances. It migJU have been applied first 
in individual cases, but it was not imperative there, the 
institution of slavery fulfilling all requirements. We must not, 
therefore, imagine that one individual became the bondman 
of another, but all the bondmen as a body came under bondi^ 
to the whole body of the ruling nation ; separate bond-service 
was inconsistent with the system of public administration. 
The former can have been introduced only when, as with 
Greeks and Bomans, public property gave way to private 
property, or, as with the Teutons, public cultivation of land 
gave way to private. Among the Bomans it still bears 
distinct traces of its originally pubUc character. The relation 
of the master towards his slave was purely a matter of 
private law — it had nothing to do with the community; 
there were no limitations to his powers. But this was not 
so in the case of clients (dienks), in whom the community 
had a share. Clients belonged to the gens^ they were bound 
to serve in the army; and the master {patronus) could not 
at his pleasure set them free. For instance, he could not allow 
the female client to marry outside the gens; the community 
had to grant this permission (p. 334). In the case of a client 
dying without issue, the gms had eventually a right to any 
inheritance, and under heavy penalty (sacertas) provision was 
made against the patron deeding imjustly with his client 
(patromi8f si dienti fraudem fecerit^ sacer esto) — a compensa- 
tion for his not being allowed to lodge any private complaint 
against his master; he stands under the protection of the 
community. This fact puts the public character of the 
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relationBhip in a strong light; if it had been r^arded as a 
matter of purely private law, the client would either have 
been deprived of protection altogether, after the manner of 
slaves, or would have had to lodge a private complaint 

This protection in public law, which still ch^uracterized this 
relationship in later years, points to a corresponding origin. It 
was not created by private agreement or aggression, but by an 
act of the community : the conquest of one nation by another, 
and the thence resulting establishment of mutual relations, in 
the form of a mutual contract sworn to by both parties and 
consequently placed under religious protection (saeertas). One 
of the conditions, in addition to the amounts fixed to be paid in 
produce and field labour, was the obligation to serve in the 
army. 

In this wise the two nations must have lived together for 
centurie& This sojourn in their second home marks a turning- 
point in the history of the Indo-Europeans ; it was their school 
of agriculture which transformed them from a pastoral into an 
agricultural peopla 

I have asked myself the question. Where may this land have 
been ? If the premisses are correct which I laid down above, 
it must have been a far-extended, fertile lowland, which could 
be found only north of the Caucasus; in the south it is all 
mountainous country. As the passage over the Caucasus is in 
many places quite impossible, and alwajrs fraught with the 
greatest difficulties, they must have taken their route along the 
slopes leading towards the Caspian Sea. North of the Caucasus 
there are two low-lying plains : the country between the Volga 
and the Don, a sterile tract of land which does not answer to 
the given requirements, and that between the Don, the Dnieper, 
and the Dniester down to the Danube (South or New Bussia 
and Bessarabia), and it is here I believe tliat the second home 
of the Indo-Europeans may be placed. 

The fact that the art of manuring the soil was unknown 
must in course of time have necessarily led to the exhaustion 
of the land, and this involved the migration of a part of the 
population, as previously happened from the first home. Again, 
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it would be only the young and the strong who sallied forth, and 
in this case, too, they must have gone in large numbers to accom- 
plish the great distance to their third and final home. These 
departures have been repeated whenever occasion demanded. 
Many hordes may have been annihilated on the way, but seven 
of them survived and gained a lasting habitation : the Greeks, 
the Latins, the Celts, the Teutons, the Slavs, the Ulyrians, and 
the Letts. As to the chronological order in which they left the 
land, that is a question difficult to answer with any degree of 
certainty, but a few connecting links do exist. Two in particu- 
lar may be m^itioned. 

Firstly, the argument from language. I do not mean with 
reference to the question already considered by Sanskritists as to 
which of the different European daughter-languages is nearest 
akin to the mother-tongue, but with reference to another point, 
which, as far as I am aware, has not received the attention it 
deserves from philologists. 

I start from the fact, confirmed everywhere by historical 
experience, that a nation Uving with another nation for cen- 
turies on the same territory, either on a par with or above 
them in civilization, be it as victors or as vanquished, must 
adopt many things from the other, as well of their institutions 
and conceptions as of their language. This, applied to the 
relationship between the language of the Indo-Europeans and 
that of the people of the second home, would be a guide 
towards ascertaining the length of time which each of the Indo- 
European nations remained there. 

Words of which we find no trace, not even of their roots, in 
Sanskrit, and the derivation of which cannot be traced back to 
any other nation, as also new or virtually remodelled forms of 
speech, constructions, etc., should presumably be placed to the 
credit of the other nation. The larger or smaller the number 
of the foreign elements in the languages, the longer or shorter 
would be the residence in the second home. The length of time 
that a language has been spoken cannot in itself bring about 
such changes ; the progress of a language, when disturbed by a 
foreign language, goes steadily on its natural course. Philo- 
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logical phenomena which contradict this law, be they single 
words or forms of speech, point to a foreign origin. Should it 
be proved, as I presume it will be, that Greek and Latin have 
been least, Slavonic the most, subject to this action of another 
language upon them, which from the above I take to be the 
language of the people of the second home, we may conclude 
that Greeks and Latins have sojourned the shortest, the Slavs 
the longest, in the second homa 

The second link which I feel justified in bringing forward 
with regard to this question, but which I frankly admit is open 
to dispute, is the geographical distance of the third home of the 
Indo-European nations from the second. He who starts first 
has the first choice, and when he finds the place that suits him 
he will not travel any further ; the next comer finding another 
in possession, resumes his staff, and journeys on; so do the 
third and fourth. 

This, applied to the search of the Indo-Europeans for new 
homes, leads me to think that the Greeks and the Latins must 
have been the first to start. Asia Minor, Greece, Illyricum, 
were situated nearest to their starting-point. The Greeks could 
reach Asia Minor by ship either across the Bosphorus or from 
the Greek coast ; they were quite familiar with ships from very 
early times — even if only for river navigation. After them 
followed, in my opinion, the Latins, who had a considerably 
longer distance to accomplish. Next come the Celts, and then 
the Teutons. If the Teutons had started before the Celts they 
would certainly never have chosen the inhospitable forests of 
Germany, but they would have crossed the Ehine and settled in 
Gaul ; but both there and in Upper Italy the Celts had pre- 
ceded them. Of the nations here mentioned the Teutons fared 
the worst in the division of Europe, as regards climate, the 
condition of the soil, and the position of the land, which latter 
cut them off from the Mediterranean, and consequently from all 
contact with the civilization of the old world. The other 
nations were satisfied with their lot, as well they might have 
been : not one of them has ever attempted to exchange its once 
acquired home for another. They have sent out colonies, made 
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conquests or tried to make them, as for instance Greece and the 
Gauls of Upper Italy ; but none of them again emigrated — they 
continued in the home where we first meet with them in the 
annals of history. With the Teutons, on the contrary, migra- 
tion remains the rule ; for over a thousand years they did not 
really settle down. Cimbrians and Teutons at the close of the 
second century b.g. were succeeded, in the beginning of the 
Christian era, by Markomans, Franks, Goths, Suevi, Vandals, 
Angles, Saxons, Jutes, longobards, and Norsemen, and they 
wandered all over Europe and even into Africa. This has been 
attributed to the innate roaming propensity of the Teutons. 
But their love of roaming is due to exactly the same motive as 
that of their forefathers, who left their first and again their 
second home ; the reason lay in the soiL Should the Teutons 
have chanced upon Gaul and the Celts upon Germany, the 
order would have been reversed, and for palpable reasons they 
would not have been tempted to exchange their beautiful land 
for another. The history of the Celts would then have been 
that of the Teutons, and the innate propensity for roaming would 
then have been the heritage of the Celts, as it is now assumed 
to be of the Teutons, (p. 383.) 

While the five races so far mentioned went west, the Letts 
went northwards. From my point of view, therefore, the 
probability is that they left their then home after the five 
others had departed. There remain then only the Slavs. 
This is the branch of the Indo-European family which has 
extended itself most ; but I do not believe that this was the 
result of migration, i.e. desertion of their home, but rather 
that it was accomplished by a gradual expansion, in a westerly 
direction, including the Danubian principalities, as far as the 
Adriatic, in a north-westerly direction as far as the Elbe, and 
towards the far north up to the White Sea. The territories of 
all the other Indo-European nations are separated from their 
alleged second home by intervening countries, but that of the 
Slavs forms one continuous whole with it. The conclusion 
to be derived from this is evident: the Slavs are the only 
Indo-European tribe which did not leave the second home 
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by way of migration, but by gradual expansion. The diversity 
in speech and manners is not^ as with the four other Indo- 
European nations of Europe, to be attributed to their separation 
from the mother-nation and their consequent isolation from 
each other, but to the extreme distance of the home of one 
tribe from that of the others ; and even now after thousands 
of years there is not the same d^ree of diversity to be found 
in the Slavonic dialects as there was amongst the others at 
the time of their first appearance in history. The pace of 
their historical development was as swift as that of the others 
was slow.TOf the five civilized nations of Europe the Slavs 
have proved themselves the quietest, the most peaceable, the 
least eager for innovations, and the least grasping after foreign 
territory; history, therefore, has least to say about themT^ 
Contentment with the land in which they found themselves, 
resignation to their lot, even when well-nigh unbearable, 
a most astounding power of endurance and obedience, which 
verges on slavish apathy and servility, are the characteristics 
which have marked the Slavs down to a period within our 
century. 

Whence this striking difference between the Slavonic 
national type and that of the four other Aryan nations? 
I think I am able to trace it back to two causea 

In the first place, the historical development of the four 
other nations commenced with the departure from their home, 
an act which in itself, as well as in its consequences, required 
great moral effort The most determined, the bravest, the 
strongest, the fittest sallied forth — the flower of the nation 
set out ; the timid, the prosperous, the weaklings — ^in short, the 
less fitted remained behind. 

But — and this is the second reason — they remained behind 
with a nation living in servitude. This, in my opinion, accounts 
for the historic fate of the Slavonic race. 

Primarily, because the servitude of the common people 
relieved the ruling classes of all exertion. It is no injustice 
to the Slavs to allege that their power of work and the work 
itself cannot bear comparison with those of any of the other 

2 D 
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four nations. The Slavs have never been capable of endurance, 
perseverance, or serious effort ; and pleasure in work, and the 
thirst for work, without which qualities no great results can be 
produced either by individuals or by a nation, have never been 
theirs. Look at the national works of the Greeks and the 
Bomans, at the productions of Italians, French, Germans, 
Dutch, and English since the time of the Middle Ages; and 
what have the Slavs to show, notwithstanding the prod^ous 
number at which the combined branches of the Slavonic race 
are estimated ? But all the other nations learned to work from 
their earliest youth upwards. Not so the Slavs; the ruling 
classes allowed themselves to be fed by the subjugated races, 
and so missed the morally elevating and invigorating blessing 
of work — the true self-respect, to which those only have a right 
who can show that they have accomplished something worth 
doing by their own exertions. 

In addition to the absence of necessity for labour, another 
fatal drawback existed in the moral contagion communicated 
by the subject race to the ruling race. This is the only way 
in which I can explain how it is that the very pronounced 
feeling of personality and rights the desire for freedom and 
independence, which stamps aU the other Indo-Europeans, and 
which may be accounted as the precious fruit of their joint 
migration (§ 51), was lost by the Slavs in their second home, 
and gave place to the above-noted characteristics of submis- 
siveness, resignation, and inertia. The conquerors degenerated 
in the dose atmosphere of constraint which surrounded them ; 
ility of th e subject race was gradually transferred 
to^heuL And evenTif the superior classes escaped by the 
indepenaende of their position and their isolation from the 
common herd, even if, perchance, by way of contrast, the spirit 
of dominion was fostered in them all the more, the less was 
their opportunity of establishing their exalted position as in 
olden times by valiant deeds on the battle-field. The lower 
orders, in their continual contact with the natives, and the 
unavoidable lowering of their social position on account of the 
ever-increasing population — which lowered them to the same 
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social level as the natives, and which even admitted of inter- 
marriage with them, a thing spumed with disdain in olden 
times — ^the lower orders, I repeat, could not in the long run 
resist the influence of the spirit of submissiveness and servility, 
which had become a second nature to the subject race. And so 
the great mass of the ruling race, in my opinion, descended to 
the social and moral level of the subject race ; the ruling class 
preserved its social standing ; morally, it also has succumbed 
to the infection: aversion from labour — love of pleasure — ^pride. 

Continued residence in the second home thus became the 
destiny of the Slavs. The only race that has not fallen a prey 
to it, but has rather preserved the character of the Indo- 
Europeans, as formed during the migration, is the race of 
Montenegrins. 

How this character of the European nations formed itself 
will be shown in the following books. 



Book VI.: The Obigin of the Europsan Nations 

[is wanting]. 

Book VIL: Difference of the Eubopean Nations 

[is wanting]. 
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„ Babylonian: 212 

Fortress: 85-90 
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Fowls : 363, 871 

Franks, Migration of: 400 

French Revolation: 118 (n.), 145 

Jrudu» wUurciUa exioiilei : 189 

fundus: 105 and (n.) 

Jurca: 54 (n.) 

gahtlla emigraiumia: 272 

Gades: 125 

yatot: 892 (n.) 

gairethinx: 824 (n.) 

^ala: 94 

Gambling, Aryan Love of: 68, 81-2 
and (n.) 

gehoraam: 395 

gentUieia: 276 

gerUia enuptio : 884-5 

^o/Urprfs: 127 

gharata: 184, 208 (n.) 

Gibraltar: 125 

gncy: 892 

Goths, Migration of : 400 

Gorodists : 87 (n.) 

gradu: 21 (n.) 

grdma: 21, 25 

Orandezsa^ The Spanish : 96 

Greeks : Architecture, 128 ; Know- 
ledge of Towns 21 ; Marriage 
among 29, 80 ; Migration of 899 ; 
Timbor-work of 104-5 ; Writing 
186-7 

Hanging Gardens of Nebnohadnezza : 

125, 156 
harh: 18 (n.) 
harudu: 184,208 (n.) 
Hanupicea: 868 
haata praeuata : 22, 24, 265, 850 

„ pura: 22, 24 
Hellenism, Cosmopolitanism of: 24(K-1 
Helots: 895 
Helvetii: 270, 271 and (n.) 272, 278 

(n.), 298, 818, 814 ; Mi^pration of, 

822-8 
herha mala (venenoaa) : 871 
Merbat: 18 (n.) 
Hercules : 2, 26 

Herdsmen and Husbandmen : 80-5, 86 
heredea: 48-4 
heredium: 14, 898 
herea: 14 
Herzog: 824 
hiema .* 18 (n.) 
hima: 18 and (n.) 
Hindus: Castes, etc, 68-4 ; Di£ferenoe 

firom Europeans 880 ; Leather Apron 

of 5 
Hirpini, Legend of the: 800-5, 827, 

871 



Homer: 26 

Horatius Coolee, Suit of: 53, 352 
hUren^ harig : 395 

Horsemen of Romans and Greeks : 822 
Hospitality, ContracU of: 219 20,224 
,, of Antiquity : 26 and (n.) 
House-search, The Koman : 8-5 
House, Wooden and Stone: 97-110, 

228 
M : 275 
Huns: 890 

Iberians : 87 

idh: 105 (n.) 

lllyricum: 399 

imperiunif imperare : 824 

India: 208 (n.) ; Architecture 181-8 ; 
Babylonians visit 179-80, 185 ; the 
Deluge in 188-5 

Indo-European, his Evolution : 880-5 

Indra: 6, 63 (n.) 

Interest, Babylonian : vide Loans 

Intolerance first introduced by Christ- 
ianity: 244-5 

Iphigenia; 252 

Iphitos: 26 

Iron: 22-5 

irpex: 800 (n.) 

irpua: 800 (n.) 

Iffls: 244 

Islamism : 245 

Jacob : 286 
jana: 25 

Jehovah : 239, 242 
Jerusalem: 89 

Jews : 24, 34 ; in Babylon as builders 
112; in E^t 111-3; vide dUo 
Sabbath 
jugum, jugera : 60, 892 (n.)> 398 
Jupiter : 238, 251, 272 
Jua civile: 242 

,, gentium: 2A2 

,, lihercrum: 848 (n.) 

„ P<mtificum: 48, 359, 860 
Jutes: Migration of: 400 

kantarat kanta: 815*(i>*) 

KopT^: 13 (n.) 

Karruif Karnu: 184 

harp: 13 (n.) 

Keys, Falsification of: 844, 845-6 

Kilns, Brick : 100, 206 

k\6*iv\ 395 

knvi: 892 

Kbwptnz 392 

Koran, The : 286 (n.), 840 

Kronos: 88 
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labiatu, libatu : 184 

Labour, Co-operation in : 111, 148, 
145, 147, 158 

Laertes: 88 

laiwa, Ijjawa: 184 

Lake-dwellings: 87 

Xa6f : 324 

Lare$: 45 

„ CompUales: 105 

Latins, Migration of: 899 

Law, Aryan : 25-61 
,, Babylonian Commercial : 185- 
211 

Lebanon, Cedars of: 98 (n. 2) 

legia aetumes : 820 and (n.) 821 

Letts, Migration of: 400 

lex curiata de imperio : 324 

leas, faSf and jus : 50 

Lex Julia: 56 

li: 16 

libertUio: 59 

Lictor: 54 

lineae, linere : 16 

libripena: 46, 48 

literae: 16 

lUuua: 364 

Lintprand, Laws of : 294 

Loans, Babylonian : 189-202, 218, 224 

London, Sunday in : 118 

Longobards: 294, 802, 814; Migra- 
tion of 400 

Louis ZYi, Court of: 96 

Love -potions amongst the Romans: 
846 

Lugdunum: 21 (n.) 

Lyoia: 107 <n.) 

Lydia: 203 

Macedonia: 217 

Maffan, Mountains of: 168, 175 

mcU: 893 (n.) 

malam: 398 

malH: 898 

Mamertini : 250, 251, 258 

mana: 180 

mancipoHo: 18, 46, 48, 204 (n.) 

mancipium: 18, 115 (n.) 

Mann: 264 

Manu : 183, 184, 264 

manubiae: 880 

Manure: 892 

March (the month): 281-2, 292-4, 

812 
Markomans, Migration of : 400 
Marriage : Aryan 27-32, 41-2, 884-48 ; 

Hindu 61 (n.), 64 (n.) ; 

Roman 27-82 
„ by Capture : 886-8 ; by 

rdxaaa 886 (n.) 



Marriage yoke : 891-2 

Biars : 250, 251, 281, 294 

materia fdix : 28 

Maternal Right {mairia poUstas) : 88- 

48 
matrimonium, mairona : 848 
matronarum aandHas : 343 
Measure of lime : — vide Time 

„ Linear : 122-83, 147, 224 
melim: 898 
mercator: 198-4, 202 
Metals : Aryan iterance of working 

22-5 ; Babylonian ignorance of 208, 

224 ; Roman knowledge of 22-5 ; 

Roman tables 186-7 
mija: 898 

miles, mills, mile, mil: 815 (n.) 
Mill : 898 
mina: 180 

mins: 118, 208 and (n.) 
Minerva : 288, 272 
Mist : 892 
Mra: 180 
fi^Kri: 898 

Moeris, Lake : 156 (n.) 
Mohammed: 239,240 
fA0ixev9«t&ap I 348 
mola : 898 

Money, Babylonian : 202-4 
Mongolia : Monasteries fortified 109 
Mongols : 109, 890 
Monogamy : 27, 338-40 
Monouieism and Polytheism : 281-45 
monsieur, m/tmseigneur, etc : 38 (n.) 
Moscow: 107 (n.) 
Moses : 287-40, 248, 245 
MUhU : 898 
mundium: 42 

Nails, Wooden : 255-92, 298, 821, 858 

poAsi 124 

Napoleon I. : 75 

nor: 264 

nau, nav : 12 

vaCt: 12 

Navigation of Babylonians: 162-9, 

185, 218 
navis: 12 
nawoz, nazom : 892 
Nebuchadnezzar, Temple of: 100 (n.), 

108 
Nessus, Robe of: 245 
neaeum: 48, 59 
Nile, The : 127, 891 

„ Valley of: 81 
Nineveh : 89, 100 
Nizor (mountain) : 173 
Noah : 162-4 ; vide cUso Deluge 
Norsemen, Migration of : 400 
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note: 17 

„ eenioria: 842 
fioxOfd dedUio : S50 
Numa PompiliuB: 209 (n.), 274, 288 
Nan, the God, and water : 149-50 

cbaudiref obedietUia : 395 

observatU augurei : 366 

Odin: 1 (n.), 249 (n.) 

OedipoB Legend : 36-7 

chelmoSdi 124 

OiL in Babylonian Law : 98 (n.) 

Ola People, Throwing over bridge of : 

333, 355-6 
Old and Feeble, The : 33-4, 332-3 
iiperari: 214 
oppidum: 21 (n.) 
wbitas: 343 
arc: 275 
Osiris: 239 

Oven, Pnblio : — vide Kiln 
Ox-hide: 16-17, 134 (n.) 

pa,po: 895 
i«Kw; 17-18, 59 
pack: 59 
pactum: 59 
pa^: 17, 18 
pagoda§: 181 
pak: 17 

parenialia : 45, 288 
Parents cast ont by children : 33-4, 332 
partus facilUaa : 844 (n. ) 
*' Passion Week, Roman " : 289 
paterfamilias: 18 
patrimonium: 343 
patronus: 396 
Paulus Diaoonns : 301, 302, 303, 366, 

370 
j)eculvum: 18 
pecufiia: 18, 204 

„ traiedUia: 193 
pecus: 17, 18 
pedestrts: 367 
pedeUre signum : 367 
pedestria: 366, 367 
Pell-el-Amama, Clay Tablet of : 135 
Penal Stake, The : 53-4 
Penates: 45 
pmdere: 274 
Peppin, King : 294 
Peregrini: 321 
Perioeei: 395 
Persepolis: 182 
Persian Golf: 150 (n.), 152, 165, 166, 

168 (and n.), 178, 188 
Persians : 24, 146 
pestilenHa loca : 371 
pesttfera auspicia : 370-1 




lyiug: 12 

ifnp/uLK€ia : 344 (n.), 345, 346, 348 
Phcenician Cities, Wealth of : 211 (n.) 
Phcenicians: 26, 87, 104, 110, 126, 

138, 139, 146, 167, 168 (and n.), 

176, 178, 179, 234, 236, 243, 385 
Phraortes: 139 (n.) 
macula: 359 
Picenes: 304 (n.) 
Picts : 303 

; 304 (n.). 374-5 
297 

21(n.), 87(n.) 
plawtt'Orati: 12 (n.) 
pliuges: 12 
Plough : 12, 141-9 
plugu: 12 

ir6Xtf : 21 (n.), 86 (n.), 87, 94 (n.) 
roXirar6f : 94 (n.) 
Polygamy, Aryan : 27, 338-40 
Polytheism and Monotiieism : 231-45 
Pompeii : 136 (n.) 
pons sublieius: 23, 24, 138, 298, 351, 

852L 354. 355 
Pontifex Mazimus: 52, 54 (n.), 249 (n.) 
Pontifices: 23, 42-3, 44, 282, 286, 

351-60, 377-8 
Popular Decree in the Fsr Sacrum: 

268-80 
popuhu : 265-6, 385 
poreus: 275 
TbpKoti 275 

poirphyrogenitus : 323 (n.) 
praeda: 329 
Praetor Peregrinus: 206, 321 

„ Urbanus : 206, 321 
prase: 275 
Prediction: 361-79 
pretium perieuli : 1 93 (n. ) 
„ suum solvit: 204 
Priests, Babylonian : 160 
prindpes: 323 (n.)r 326 
privi: 14 

Property, Aryan Law of : 48-50 
Descent of: 33 
in Flocks and Herds : 14-9 
in Land : 14 
Prophylaxis the common aspect of 

autpiees: 372 
prcpfietas: 14 
pu, putra, putri : 265 (n.) 
ptiie prassente : 265 
puberes: 265 (and n.) 
pubuSt puli: 265 (and n.) 
puer: 265 (n.) 
pusrpsra: 843 
pul&rius: 363 
puA 972 
pi^^\ pupiUus : 265 (n.) 
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pur: 86 (and n.)) 87 
r^pyos : 86 (n. 2) 
putiLS: 265 (n.) 
Pythia: 861 

Qnirites: 865 

Rachel : 286-7 

rdjan: 25,822,828, 824 

Raman: 151 

rap: 800 (n.) 

raHs: 12 

Raven, in the Deluge : 170 

revere: 324 

Registration System of Antiquity: 

271-2 
reiks : 828, 824 

Renan on Aryans and Semites : 281-45 
*' Residuary Institutions : 5 
res mancipi: 18, 19, 48, 275 
„ nee mancipi: 18, 19 
,, publicae: 144 
rex: 828, 824, 885 
rt, rix, rie: 828 (and n.) 
riehUn: 824 
Rig Veda: 12, 21, 80, 85 (n.), vide 

also Yedic 
River, Strategio Value of : 858-4 

„ €k)d: 855 
rix, rie: 828 (n.) 
ma: 50, 54 (n.) 

Roads, Construction of : 187-9, 228 
Roman CJalendar : 6, 289-90, 295-7 

„ Writing: 186-7 
Romulus : 274, 844 

,, and Remus : 803 
Runes : 186 (n.) 
Russia, Pig in : 297 

„ Wooden Houses of : 108-9 
Russians: 189 (il\ 155 (n.) 

Sabbath Day of Rest: 110-8, 147, 

158, 212, 224 
SahbaUu: 118, 114 (n.) 
Sabines, Rape of the : 888 
Saocara, Pyramid of : 101 
saeertas: 896,897 
saera: 42, 44, 48 
sacra pcpularia ajid privata : 276 
sacramenttMn : 859 
sacrani: 250 

Sacrifices to the Dead : 88-48 
St Petersburg: 107 (n.) 
salaam: 7 
Salt, Salt-mines : 7 
Salz: 7 
sama: 18 
Samnites: 258 
Sanherib, King: 118 (n.) 



sa^aati: 822 

Saturn, Myth of : 252 

Saxons, Migration of : 400 

Scandinavians: 22 (n.) 

Scourging to Death : — vide Flogging 

Sea-Loan, Babylonian : ifuie Loans 

Seamanship : tnde Astronomy 

Second Home, The : 889-408 

sedores, sectio : 880 

Semites, Ezdusiveness of: 240-1 ; 

National Characteristics of : 226-45 
senatus : 265, 888 
ssnes: 885 

„ depontani: 888, 855-6 
senior, seigneur, signore, etc. : 83 (n.) 
servare de coelo: 5 (n.), 364-8, 378 
Servius Tullius : 25 
Seventh Day of Rest : vide Sabbath 

,, Year of Rest: 115 
Sheba : 185 (n.) 
Sheep, Connection of, with Money: 

18 (n.) 
Shekel: 118, 181 (n.), 208 (and n.) 
Ship : vide Navi^tion 
Shirt, Hairy, of Northern Teutons : 8 
Siberia : 97, 108 
Sibyls : 862 (n.) 
Sidon : 167 (n.) — vide also Tyre and 

Sidon 
signa ex avQms : vide auspices 

„ „ diris: 872 

„ pedeslria: S66-S, 375 
signare: 15 
signumexooela: 867 
silenUum: 865 
sir, sire, etc : 88 (n.) 
sirpara: 184 (n.) 
slatina: 7 
Slavs : Absence of Towns among 21 ; 

Expansion of 400-8 ; Marriage 

among 29, 80; National Character 

of 400-8 
Soil, its Influence on National 

Character: 72-7 
soldi: 274 
soli: 7 

Solomon's Temple : 124 
solutio, solvere : 59-60 
soma: 63 (and n.) 
Soracte: 800 

spaeke, spHhen, SpecM: 804 (n.) 
spak: 804 (n.), 862 (n.) 
spiare: 804 (n.) 
spion: 804 (n.) 
spolia: 829-80 

,, opima: 829 (n.) 
Spear, Wooden : 255, 292, 321 

„ Roman : 827, 830 
sponsalia: 885 
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SUiSt: 21 (n.) 

Stake, The :— vu2e Flogging 

fiauTa: 184 

stereus: 892 

sfuMmcfmm, s^i/w; 274 

••Stone, Age of**: 142-8 

Honse: 97-110 

Parallelism between plough 
and: 141-9 

Use of, for purposes other 
than Building 184-41 
Stoning to Death : 189-40 
Stitpe: 58 
sH: 275 
(T^^ev^u: 891 
Suevi, Migration of : 400 
Suez Canal : 157 
sA-kara: 275 

aumar, sumer, Sommer: 18 (n.) 
Sumerians : — vide Akkadian-Sumerians 
Sunday, the Christian : 117-8 
sura: 63 

Surippak, City of : 152, 174 
8tu: 275 

Swallow, The, in the Deluge : 170 
Syracuse: 89 

tahemaculum : 864, 878 

tcurpu: 184 (n.) 

taura: 184 

Hkpiop : 845 

Temple of Belus : 102 (n.) 

,, Towers: 101 aqq. 
templum: 364 
ierebnUio: 28 

terminaliaf termini: 290, 295 
teesera hospitalie : 134 (n.) 
Teutons 47 ; Migration of 899-400 ; 

Roaming Propensities of 888, 400 
Thales: 177 

$€01 : 285. Ovyar/jp : 17 (n) 
Tigris, River : — vide Euphrates 
Time, Measurement of : 118-22, 180 
tollcre liberos : 85 
Tower of Babel: 99, 100 (n.), 101 (n.), 

102-4, 128, 151 
Town, The : 85-97 

Babylonian: 212 

and Village : 228 

(the word): 21 
Towns, Aryan Ignorance of : 20-8 
,, Greek and Roman Knowledge 
of: 21 
tradUio: 18 

Tradition, Conservatism of : 291-9 
Transylvanian Mines : 186 (n.) 
tribus rusticae and urbanae : 88 
Tpii/ipris : 12 
tripudia : 868, 871, 875 
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Troy: 25, 249 (n.) 
tuffan, taugen, Tugend : 264 
tun: 21 (n.) 

Twelve Tables, The : 105, 119, 186 
Tyre : 98 (n.J 
„ and Sidon : 168 (n.), 219, 220 

Ulysses : 88, 88, 176 

Unterwalden, Switzerland : 266 (n. ) 

Uranus: 88 

wrbs: 21 (n.), 87 

usufrudus in cattle : 15 (and n.) 

tuuraurbie: 195 

iL8ur<u: 189 

usub: 189 

uxor: 842 

vofd; 842 

Vandals, Migration of : 400 

vastu: 21 

Veda : — vide Rig- Veda 

Vedic Period : Marriage in : 80 
„ Philosophy: 10 

Velleda: 862 

venenasa herba : 871 

venenum: 847 (and n.) 

venefieium : 847 (n.), 848 

Venus : 847 (and n. ) 

Vercingetorix : 88, 272 

Ver Sacrum : 6, 8, 9, 18, 290, 814 ; 
Connection with mother - nation 
severed 268 ; Departing Host 260-7 ; 
External Occasion 257-9 ; Popular 
Decree in 268-80 ; Several Features 
of 257-68 ; Spring in 280-90 

Vesta, Temple of: 105 
„ Worship : 5, 45, 274 

Vestal Virgins: 28, 24, 281-8, 298^ 
855-7 

viamilitaris: 189 

vi^: 25 

Vieh: 17 

vinculum: 59 

vindieatio: 827, 881 

vindex: 57 

vir: 264 

virtus: 264 

Vladimir the Great : 29 

Volga, River : 897 

voia: 859 

voxor: 842 

vrka: 12 

Vulcan: 24 

9f: 275 

Waggon: 187 
toaina, uninu : 184 
toair: 264 
Walhalla: 88 
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War-chariot, Roman : 822 
Water in PrimitiTe Times : 149-54 
Water-Clock : 119, 147, 212, 224 
Waterworks of Babylonians : 154-62 
Week, Babylonian Diyidon of: 121-2, 

180 
Wends: 856 
W9r, WtrqM: 264 
White Sea, The : 400 
Widow-burning: 80-82 
Wilhelm, Kaiser : 76 
%Dvra: 264 
Wolf, the Leader of theDeparting Host : 

250, 251 ; of the Hirpmi 800-8 
Women : 884-49 ; Aryan Law relating 

to ; 27-82 
Wood for Bridges : 821 



Wood used for purposes other than 

Building 184-41 
Wooden House, The : 97-110, 148 

„ Nails: 821 

„ Spears : 821 
Woodpecker : 250, 251, 808-4 (and n.) 
Writing, Art of : 858 ; Earliest Origin 

of 80 
Writing in Babylon : 205-9, 212, 224 

„ Tablet: 184-7 

Xanthus: 107 (n.) 

uhf^: 815 (n.) 
S90fiana; 64 
Zeus Eronos : 88 
Zopyrus: 180 
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